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PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 


Translated with the Author’s sanction from the German of 
D. EDUARD ZELLER, 


By SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE ACADEMY. 

‘The compliment of translation is well deserved by the patient 
erudition and masterly arrangement of the original, which is an indis- 
pensable aid to the readers of Prato and Artstotix. Of this translation 
it can be said that in all essential respects it may be relied on as an 
equivalent of ZetiER’s book.’ 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

‘The work must become indispensable to the student of Plato. It 
consists of sixteen chapters, in which Prato’s life, the order of his writ- 
ings, the character of his Philosophy, his Physics, his Ethics, and his 
Religion are treated with great detail and minuteness. It is, of course 
impossible in these pages to do more with so vast a work—not vast, 
however, in bulk, being a book of 600 pages—than to call attention to 
it, and, if possible, to give some idea of its style.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘Tn all its departments Dr. Zetzer’s book is both comprehensive 
and trustworthy. He seems to have said the last word on Greek philo- 
sophy ; and his volumes are among those monuments of nineteenth- 
century German research which make one wonder what will remain for 
the scholars of the twentieth century to do, He brings to his task the 
two essential qualities—vast learning, and the power of moving at 
pleasure in the rarefied atmosphere of abstractions. . .. . It is evident 
that Mr, Goopwin, to whom this part of the undertaking fell, had no 
sinecure in his work of translation and verification. He has gone 
bravely through with it, however, and both his work and that of Miss 
ALtnyne, who translated the text, leave almost nothing to be desired.’ 


GUARDIAN. 

‘This is a translation of Dr. Epvarp ZettER’s Plato und die dltere 
Akademie, a work of great value to students of Paro, but hitherto only 
in part accessible to English readers. The text has been admirably 
translated by Miss Atteynx, who has proved herself fully competent to 
deal with the philosophical terminology of the German original, and to 
execute a translation which does not, like some translations, proclaim 
itself as such by an un-English structure of its phrases and sentences. 
Copious notes and references have been added by Mr. Goopwiy, Fellow 
of Balliol College, who shares with Miss Arteynx the responsibility of 
the work, The value of Dr. Zetter’s work has been amply acknowledged 
by Professor Jowrrr in the Preface to the second edition of his Prato - 
and this translation of it will be a great boon to many students of 
Pxato who (as its Authors suggest in their Preface) are less familiar with 
German than with Greek. 
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In offering to the English reader a new edition of 
that part of Dr Zetier’s Philosophie der Griechen 
which treats of Socrates and the imperfect Socratic 
Schools, the translator is not unaware of the diffi- 
culties of the task which he has undertaken. For if, 
on the one hand, such a translation be too literal, the 
reader may find it more difficult to understand than 
the original, and expend a labour in disentangling 
the thread of a sentence which were better spent in 
grasping its meaning. If, on the other hand, too 
much freedom be allowed, the charge may be justly 
preferred, that the rendering does not faithfully re- 
present the original. The present translator has en- 
deavoured to steer a middle course between these 
two extremes, aiming at reproducing the meaning of 
Dr Ze.ter’s work, whilst reducing the sentences, 
where it seemed necessary, by breaking them up. In 
order to avoid inaccuracies, he has once more care- 
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The es is well aware how iaipertcolty he has 
been able to realise his own standard of excellence ; 

_ but believing that there is a large class of students 

who find it a work of toil to read Dr Zeuter’s work 

‘in the original, he submits this attempt to meet y: 
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Part 7. 


THE GENERAL STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREECE IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Tue intellectual life of Greece had reached a point 
towards the close of the fifth century, in which the 
choice lay before it of either giving up philosophy 
altogether, or attempting a thorough transformation 
upon a new basis. The older schools were not indeed 
whelly extinct ; but all dependence in their systems 
had been shaken, and a general disposition to doubt 
had set in. From the Sophists men had learnt to 
call everything in question—to attack or defend 
with equal readiness every opinion. Belief in the 
truth of human ideas, or in the validity of moral 
laws, had been lost. Not only enquiries respecting 
nature, which had engaged the attention of thinkers 
for upwards of a century and a half, had become 
distasteful, but even philosophy itself had given 
place to a mere superficial facility of thought and 
expression and the acquisition of attainments useful 
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only for the ‘uspbiee of * ‘social’ Tite Yet this state 
of things . naturally suggested the< need: Of : a new 
ihiefhiod; : whieh’ would.: -avaid: the defects arid ‘ohe- 
sidedness of previous systems by a more cautious 
treatment of scientific questions. The way thereto 
had not only been indirectly prepared by the clear- 
ing away of previous speculation, but the very 
instrument of research had been sharpened by the 
quibbles and subtleties of sophistry ; ample material, 
too, for the erection of a new structure lay to hand 
in the labours of preceding philosophers. Moreover, 
by the practical turn which the Sophistic enquiries 
had taken, a new field of research was opened up, the 
more careful cultivation of which gave promise of a 
rich harvest for speculative philosophy. Would a 
creative genius be forthcoming, able to make use of’ 
these materials, and to direct thought into a new 
channel? Before this question Greek philosophy 
stood at the time when Socrates appeared. 

The answer was determined in great part by the 
course which political cireumstances, moral life, and 
general culture had taken. Between these and philo- 
sophy the connection is at all times close ; yet lately, 
in the case of the Sophistic teaching, it had been 
more than ever apparent. The most sweeping 
changes had taken place in the fifth century in 
Greece, Never has a nation had a more rapid or 
more brilliant career of military glory in union with 
high culture than had the Greeks. Yet never has 
that career been sooner over. First came the great 
deeds of the Persian war, then the rich bloom of art 
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of the age of Pericles; following immediately that 
internal conflict which wasted the strength and 
prosperity of the free states of Greece in unhallowed 
domestic quarrels, which sacrificed anew the indepen- 
dence so hardly won from the foreigner, undermined 
her freedom, threw her moral notions into confusion, 
and irretrievably ruined the character of her people. 
A progress which elsewhere required centuries was in 
her case compressed within a few generations. When 
the pulse of national life beats so fast, the general 
spirit must be exposed to a quick and susceptible 
change ; and when so much that is great happens in 
so short a time, an abundance of ideas is sure to crop 
up, awaiting only a regulating hand to range them- 
selves into scientific systems. 

Of greatest importance for the future of philo- 
sophy was the position won by Athens since the close 
of the Persian war. In that great conflict the con- 
sciousness of a common brotherhood had dawned 
upon the Hellenes with a force unknown before. 
All that fancy had painted in the legend of the 
Trojan war seemed to be realised in actual history : 
Hellas standing as a united nation opposed to the 
East. The headship of this many-membered body 
had fallen in the main to Athens, and herewith that 
city had become the centre of all intellectual move- 
ments, ‘the Prytaneum of the wisdom of Greece.’! 
This circumstance had a most beneficial effect on 
the further development of philosophy. No doubt a 


1 §o called by Hippias in Plato, Prot, 337, Ds 
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dians. 
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tendency may be noticed in the several schools to come 
forth from their isolation; it may be seen in the natural 


~ philosophers of the fifth century that an active inter- 


change of thought was being carried on between the 
East and theWest of Greece; and nowthat the Sophists 
had begun to travel from one end to the other of the 
Hellenic world, to carry to Thessaly the eloquence of 
Sicily, to Sicily the doctrines of Heraclitus, these 
various sources of culture could not fail gradually to 
flow together into one mighty stream. Still it was of 
great importance that a solid bed should be hollowed 
out for this stream and its course directed towards a 
fixed end. This result was brought about by the rise 
of the Attic philosophy. After that, in Athens, as 
the common centre of the Grecian world, the various 
lines of pre-Socratic enquiry had met and crossed, 
Socrates was able to found a more comprehensive 
philosophy; and ever afterwards Greek philosophy 
continued to be so firmly tied to Athens, that down 
to the time of the New Academy that city was the 
birthplace of all schools historically important. It 
was even their last place of refuge before the final — 
extinction of ancient philosophy. 

To make clear, by means of the literary remains 
we possess, the change which took place in the Greek 
mode of thought during the fifth century, and to 
estimate the worth and extent of the contributions 
yielded to philosophy by the general culture of the 
time, the great Athenian tragedians may be first 
appealed to. For tragedy is better suited than any 
other kind of poetry to arouse ethical reflection, to 
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pourtray the moral consciousness of a people, and to 
express the highest sentiments of which an age, or 


_ at least individual prominent spirits in an age, are 


capable. Every deeper tragic plot rests on the con- 
flicting calls of duty and interest. To make clear 
the origin of the plot, to unfold the action psycho- 
logically, to produce the general impression intended, 
the poet must bring these two points of view before us, 
allowing each to advocate its cause in lively speech 
and counter-speech : he must go into the analysis of 
moral consciousness, weigh what is right and what is 
faulty in human action, and expose it to view. As 
a poet he will do this, always having regard to the 
particular case before him. Still, even this he cannot 
do without comparing one case with another, without 
going back to general experience, to the generally 
received notions respecting right and wrong— in 
short, to general moral conceptions. Hence tragic 
poetry must always give a lasting impetus to scien- 
tifie speculation on moral conduct and its laws, 
affording, too, for such reflection ample material 
itself, and that to a certain extent already prepared, 
and inviting partly use, partly correction.! Moreover, 
inasmuch as moral convictions were in the case of 
the Greeks, as in the case of other nations, originally 
bound up with religious convictions, and inasmuch 
as this connection particularly affects tragedy owing 
to the legendary subjects with which it deals, it 


1 On'this point compare the vol. viii. 137, ed. 1870; vol. 
excellent remarks of Grote, vii. 7, ed. 1872, 
Hist. of Greece, P. Il. c. 67, 
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follows that all that has been said respecting the 
connection between tragedy and principles of morality 
applies also to the connection between tragedy and 
principles of theology: nay more, in exactly the 
same way tragedy must busy itself with the nature 
and state of men whose deeds and fate it depicts. 
In all these respects a most decided and thorough 
change in Greek thought may be observed in the 
three generations, whose character finds such fit- 
ting expression in the three successive tragedians, 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Without going 
so far as to attribute to the poets themselves every 
word which they put into the mouths of their heroes, 
still the general tone of their sentiments may be 
gathered partly from their general treatment of the 
materials, partly from their individual utterances, 
with no lack of certainty. 

In Aschylus there is an earnestness of purpose, a 
depth of religious feeling, an overwhelming force and 
majesty, worthy of a man of ancient virtue, who had 
himself taken part in the great battles with the 
Persians. At the same time there is a something 
bitter and violent about him, which a time of heroic 
deeds and sacrifices, of mighty capabilities and in- 
spiriting results, could neither soften down nor yet 
dispense with. The spirit of his tragedies is that of 
an untamed, masculine mind, seldom moved by 
softer feelings, but spell-bound by reverence for the 
gods, by the recognition of an unbending moral 
order, by resignation to a destiny from which there 
is no escape. Never were the Titan-like defiance of 
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unbridled strength, the wild fury of passion and 
frenzy, the crushing might of fate, the paroxysms of 
divine vengeance, more thrillingly painted than by 
Aschylus. At the bottom of all his sentiments lies 
reverence for the divine powers; yet these are grouped 
almost monotheistically together, in his vast vision, 
as one almighty power. What Zeus says happens; his 
will always comes to pass, even though it escape the 
notice of men;!' no mortal can do aught against his 
will;* none can escape the decision of heaven, or 
rather of destiny,’ over which Zeus himself is power- 
less. In face of this divine power man feels himself 
weak and frail; his thoughts are fleeting as the 
shadow of smoke ; his life is like a picture which a 
sponge washes out.° That man mistake not his 
position, that he learn not to overrate what is 
human,® that he be not indignant with the Gods 
when in affliction,’ that his mind soar not too high, 
that the grain of guilt planted by pride grows to a 
harvest of tears,’—such is the teaching which, with 
glowing words, flashes on us in every page of the 
poet. 

Not even Aischylus, however, was able to grasp 
these ideas in their purity, or to rise above the con- 
tradiction which runs not only through Greek tragedy, 
but through the whole of the Greek view of life. On 


1 Suppl. 598; Agamemnon, 1327. 
485 § Niobe, Fr. 155, (154). 


2 Prometh, 550. 7 Fragm, 869 Dindorf. Sto- 
5 Pers, 93; Fragm. 299 Din- beus. Serm, 108, 43, attributes 
dorf (352. Nauck.). the words to Huripides, 


4 Prometh, 511. 6 Pers, 820, 
5 Wragm. 295 (390); Agam, 
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the one hand, even he gives utterance to the ancient 
belief in the envy of heaven, which is so closely con- 
nected with the peculiarity of natural religion; sick- 
ness lurks under the rudest health; the wave of. 
fortune, when it bears man highest on its crest, 
breaks on a hidden reef; would the man on whom 


. fortune smiles escape ruin, he must voluntarily throw 


away a part of what he has;' even fate itself ordains 
guilt, when bent on utterly destroying a family.2 On 
the other hand, Aschylus never tires of insisting on 
the connection between guilt and punishment. Not 
only in the old stories of Niobe and Ixion, of the 
house of Laius and of that of Atreus, does he paint 
with telling touches the unavoidable nature of divine 
vengeance, the mischief which follows in the wake 
of pride, the never-dying curse of crime; but also in 
the unexpected result of the Persian expedition he 
sees a higher hand, visiting with punishment the 
self-exaltation of the great king, and the insults 
offered to the gods of Greece. Man must suffer? 
according to his deeds; God blesses him who lives 
in piety without guile and pride, but vengeance,‘ 
though it may be slow at first, suddenly overtakes 
the transgressor of right; some Diké strikes down 
with a sudden blow,° others she slowly crushes ; from 
generation to generation the curse of crime gathers 
strength, likewise virtue and happiness ® descend on 


} Agam. 1001 ; compare the * Agam. 1563; Choeph. 309; 
story of Polycrates in Herodo- Fr. 282. 
tus, iil. 40. 4 EHumen. 530; Fr, 283. 

2 Niobe, Fr. 160 ; blamed by 5 Choeph. 61. 
Plato, Rep. 380, A. 6 Agam. 750. 
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children and children’s children ; the Furies rule over 
the destiny of men, avenging the fathers’ sins on the 
sons,' sucking the criminal’s life-blood, stealthily 
clinging to his feet, throwing round him the snares 
of madness, pursuing him with punishment down to 
the shades.2 Thus severely and. clearly through all 
the plays of Aschylus runs the thought of divine 
justice and of implacable destiny. 

All the more remarkable on that account is the 
vigour with which the poet breaks through the fetters 
which this view of the world imposes. In the Eu- 
menides, these moral conflicts, the play of which 
fEschylus can so well pourtray,’ are brought to a satis- 
factory issue, the bright Olympic Goddess appeasing 
the dark spirits of vengeance, and the severity of the 
ancient bloodthirsty Justice yielding to human kind- 
ness. In the Prometheus, natural religion as a whole 
celebrates its moral transfiguration ; the jealousy of 
the gods towards mortals is seen to resolve itself 
into mercy; Zeus himself requires the aid of the 
Wise One, who, for his kindness to men, has had to 
feel the whole weight of his wrath; yet, on the other 
hand, the unbending mind of the Titan must be 
softened, and Zeus’ rule of might be changed by 
willing submission into a moral rule. What the 
poet places in the legendary past is in reality the 
history of his own time and of his own mind. 
ZEschylus stands on the boundary line between two 
periods of culture, and the story he tells of the miti- 


1 Kum. 830. 3 Choeph, 896; Eum. 198, 
2 Hum. 264, 312. 566. 
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gation of ancient justice, and of the new rule of the 
Gods, was repeated in another way, the sternness of 
the generation of Marathon giving place to the 
cheerful beauty of the age of Pericles. . 
To the spirit of this new age Sophocles has 
given the most fitting expression. Agreeing as he 
does in principle with his predecessor, his poems, 
nevertheless, convey a very different impression. The 
keynote of the poetry of Sophocles is likewise reve- 
rence for the Gods, whose hand and laws encompass 
human life. From them come all things, even mis- 
fortune ;! their never-decaying power no mortal can 
withstand ; nothing can escape its destiny ;? from 
their eyes no deed and no thought can be hid ;* their 
eternal laws,‘ created: by no mere human power, dare 
no one transgress. Men, however, are weak and 
frail, mere shadows or dreams, a very nothing, capable 
only of a passing semblance of happiness.® No 
mortal’s life is free from misfortune,® and even the 
happiest man cannot be called happy before his 
death ;7 nay, taking all things into account, which 
the changing day brings with it, the number of woes, 
the rarity of good fortune, the end to which all must 
come, it were well to repeat the old saying, ‘ Not to 
have been born is the best lot, and the next best is 
to die as soon as may be.’§ The highest practical 
wisdom is, therefore, to control the wishes, to mode- 
1 Ajax, 1086; Trach. 1278. Fr. 12, 616, 860. 


2 Antig. 604, 951; Fr. 615. § Ant. 611; Fr. 530. 


8 Hlectra, 657. * @id. R. Trach. 1, 943; Fr. 
4 (id. Rex, 864; Ant. 450. 532, 583. 


5 Ajax, 125; Cid. R, 1186; 8 Gid. Col. 1215, 
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rate the desires, to love justice, to fear God, to be 
resigned to fate. That man should not exalt him- 
self above human measure, that only the modest 
man is acceptable to the Gods,! that it is absurd 
to seek a higher instead of being content with a 
moderate lot, that arrogance hurries on to sudden 
destruction, that Zeus hates the vaunts of a boastful 
tongue,” all this Sophocles shows by the example of 
men who have been hurled from thé summit of 
fortune, or who have been ruined by recklessness and 
overbearing. He, too, is impressed by the thought 
of the worth of virtue and of divine retribution. He 
knows that uprightness is better than riches, that 
loss is better than unjust gain, that heavy guilt 
entails heavy punishment, but that piety and virtue 
are worth more than all things else, and are rewarded 
not only in this world, but in the next;* he even 
declares that it is more important to please those in 
the next world than those in this.‘ He is more- 
over convinced that all wisdom comes from the Gods, 
and that they always conduct to what is right,” albeit 
men may never cease from learning and striving 
after it. He bids them to commit their griefs to 
Zeus, who from heaven above looks down and orders 
all things, and to bear what the Gods send with 
resignation,’ and in this belief is neither puzzled 


1 Ajax, 127, 758; Mid. Col. 5 Fr. 834, 227, 809, 865; in 


1211; Fr. 320, 528. the unintelligible @eqe tuépa 
2 (id. R. 873; Ant. 127. probably there is a Oela poipa, 
$ Fr. 18, 210, 196; Philoe. 6 Fr, 731, 736. 
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by the good fortune of many bad men, nor yet by 
the misfortunes of many good ones.! 

The same thoughts had inspired the poetry of 
ZEschylus, and yet the spirit of the drama of Sopho- 
cles is a very different one from his. Sophocles can 
show a higher artistic execution, a fuller dramatic 
handling, a more delicate delineation of the inner 
life, a more careful unravelling of action from cha- 
racters and of characters by means of actions, a better 
proportioned beauty, a clearer and more pleasing 
language ; whereas for tempestuous force, for wild 
exultation, for majestic view of history, Atschylus is 
unrivalled. Nor is the moral platform of the two 
tragedians quite the same. Both are penetrated with 
reverence for the divine powers; but in Aeschylus 
this reverence is combined with a horror which has 
first to be set aside, and with an antagonism which 
has to be overcome before it can come up to the 
trustful resignation and the blissful peace of the 
piety of Sophocles. The power of fate seems with 
/schylus much harsher, because less called for by 
the character of those whom it reaches; the reign of 
Zeus is a reign of terror, mitigated only by degrees, 
and man must perish if the Deity enter into too close 
relations with him.? Both poets celebrate the victory 
of moral order over human self-will ; but in A’schylus 
the victory is preceded by severer and more dreadful 
struggles. Moral order works, with him, as a stern 


1 Pr, 104. Io in the Prometheus, espe- 
2 Compare the character of cially v. 887, &c. 
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and fearful power, crushing the refractory; whereas, 
with Sophocles, it completes its work with the quiet 
certainty of a law of nature, awakening rather pity 


for human weakness than terror. That conflict of the . 


old bloodthirsty justice with the new, round which 
the Eumenides of Aschylus play, Sophocles has left 
behind; with him justice is, from the very begin- 
ning, harmoniously united with mercy, and the most 
accursed of all mortals finds in the ‘ dipus Colo- 
neus’ reconciliation at last. His heroes, too, are of 
a different order from those of his predecessor. In 
fischylus moral opposites are so hard, that human 
representatives of them do not suffice him; hence he 
brings the Gods themselves into the battle-field— 
Zeus and the Titans, the daughters of Night and the 
' denizens of Olympus; whereas the tragedy of Sopho- 
cles moves entirely in the world of men. The former 
deals by preference with violent natures and uncon- 
trolled passions; the strong point of the latter is to 
depict what is noble, self-contained, tender; strength 
is by him generally coupled with dignity, pain with 
resignation. Hence his female characters are so 
specially successful. schylus paints in a Clytem- 
nestra, the demoniacal side of woman’s nature in all 
its repulsiveness. Sophocles in an Antigone pour- 
trays pure womanhood, knowing ‘ how to love, but 
not to hate,’ ! and putting even hatred to shame by the 
heroism of her love. In short, the poetry of Sopho- 
cles sets before us the sentiments of an epoch and a 
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people which having, by most successful efforts, risen 
to a happy use of its powers, and so to fame and 
position, enjoys existence, and which has learned to 
look on human nature and all that belongs to it ina 
cheerful spirit, to prize its greatness, to mitigate its 
sufferings by wise resignation, to bear its weaknesses, 
to control its excesses by custom and iaw. From him, as 
from no other poet, the idea is gathered of a beautiful 
natural agreement between duty and inclination, be- 
tween freedom and order, which constitutes the moral 
ideal of the Greek world. 

Only some four Olympiads later comes Euripides. 
Yet what a remarkable change in ethical tone and 
view of life is apparent in his writings! As an artist, 
Euripides is far too fond of substituting calculation 
for the spontaneous outcome of the poet’s mind, criti- 
cal reflection for admiring contemplation. By means 
of particular scenes of an exciting and terrifying 
character, by chorus-songs often loosely connected 
with the action of the play, by rhetorical declama- — 
tion and moralising, he seeks to produce an effect 
which might be gained in greater purity and depth 
from the unison of the whole. That harmony between 
the moral and the religious life which commended 
itself so agreeably to us in Sophocles, may be seen in 
a state of dissolution in the plays of the younger 
poet. Not that he is deficient in moral maxims and 
religious thoughts. He knows full well that piety 
and the virtue of temperance are the best things for 
man; that he who is mortal must not be proud of 
advantages nor despair in misfortune; that he can do 
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nothing without the Gods; that in the long run the 
good man fares well and the bad fares ill; that a 
modest lot is preferable to fitful greatness ;! that the 
poor man’s fear of God is worth more than the osten- 
tatious sacrifices of many a rich man; that virtue and 
intelligence are better than wealth and noble birth.? 


He discourses at length of the benefits conferred by: 


the Gods on men; he speaks right well of their 
righteous and almighty rule,‘ and he even traces 
back human guilt to their will? 

However numerous such expressions may be in 
his writings, still they do not contain the whole of 
his view of the world, neither is the ethical pecu- 
liarity of his poetry to be found in them. Euripides 
has sufficient appreciation of what is great and 
morally beautiful, to be able to paint it when it 
comes before him in a true and telling manner. For 
all that, as a pupil of philosophers,® as a kindred spirit 


1 Bacch. 1139. Io Schl. Hip- 
polyt. 1100. Kirchh. Fr. 77, 
80, 257, 305, 355, 395, 507, 576, 


ZuLtpR’s Philosophie der Grie- 
chen, vol. i. 790, 3. For the 
traces thereof, which are prin- 


621, 942, 1014, 1016, 1027 cipally found in some of the 
Nauck. fragments, compare Hur- 
2 Fr. 329, 53, 254, 345, 514, zuwe’s Huripides  Restitut. 
940. 109, 118, 139. Anaxagoras, 
3 Suppl. 197. however, does not, like Euri- 
4 Troad. 880; Hel. 1442. pides, make Harth and Ether, 


Compare the concluding verses but Air and Ether come first 


of this piece, which also occur 
at the end of the Andromache 
and Bacche. Fr. 797, 832, 875, 
969. 

5 Hippol. 1427. 

6 The testimony of the an- 
cients respecting the connec- 
tion between Huripides and 
Anaxagoras has been quoted in 


after the original mixing of all 
things. The well-known and 
beautiful passage (Fragment 
902) commending the investi- 
gator, who contemplates with 
innocence the eternal order of 
immortal nature, is referred to 
Anaxagoras. Compare also Fr. 
7. Younger men, like Prodicus 
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to the better Sophists, he is too far removed from the 
older lines of thought to be able to give himself 
freely and with full conviction to the traditional 
faith and morality. His sober understanding feels 
the improbability and unseemliness of many legends, 
and the artistic spirit has not such an exclusive hold 
on him that he can overlook this for the sake of the 
ideas they embody, or for their poetic worth. The 
fortunes of men do not seem to him to be directly - 
the revelation of a higher power, but rather to be 
proximately the result of natural causes, of calcula- 
tion, of caprice, and of accident. Even moral prin- 
ciples appear wavering. If, on the whole, their 
authority is admitted, still the poet cannot conceal 
from himself that even an immoral course of conduct 
has much to say in its defence. The grand poetic 
way of contemplating the world, the moral and reli- 
gious way of looking at human life, has given place 
to a sceptical tone, to a decomposing reflection, to a 
setting forth of plain natural facts. © Aischylus 
brought the Eumenides, all in the uncouth guise of 
antiquity, yet with most fearful effect, on to the 
stage; whereas the Electra of Euripides says to her 
brother, or rather the poet himself says, that they 
are mere fancies of his imagination! Whilst Iphi- 
geneia is preparing to sacrifice the captives, she re- 
flects that the goddess herself cannot possibly require 
this sacrifice, and that the story of the feast of 


and Socrates, Euripides may have known, but cannot have 
been their pupil. ! Orest. 248, 387, 
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Tantalus is a fable.! Likewise in the Electra? the 
tragic chorus doubts as to the wonder of the change 
in the course of the sun. In the Troades,? Hecuba 
questions the story of the judgment of Paris, and ex- 
plains the assistance of Aphrodite in carrying off 
Helen to mean the attractive beauty of Paris. In 
the Bacche,‘ Teiresias gives an insipid, half-natural 
explanation of the birth of Bacchus.° The Gods, 


. says Euripides, bave no needs, and therefore the 


stories which impute to them human passions cannot 
possibly be true. Even the general notions of divine 
vengeance give him offence. This he will not regard 
"as a punishment for particular acts, but rather as a 
universal law.’ In other instances, the actions and 
commands of the Gods are held up to blame—blame, 
too, for the most part, not called for by the character 
of the acting persons—and go unpunished in the 
sequel, so that it necessarily appears as the poet’s 
own conviction ;® whence he concludes at one time 
that man need not disturb himself because of his 
faults, since the Gods commit the same; at another 
time, that the stories about the Gods cannot be 
true.° 

The prophetic art is held in equally low estima- 
tion by Euripides. The opportunity is seized in the 


1 Tphig. Taur. 372, that God cares only for great 
2 734, pe events, leaving unimportant 
3 963. things to chance. 

4 265. 8 To 448, 1315; Elect. 1298 ; 
5 Frag. 209. Orest. 277, 409; Herc. Fur. 
6 Herc. Fur. 1328. 339, 654. 
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Helen,! to prove, on highly rationalistic grounds, 
that it is alla lie and deceit.?, With these legends 
and rites, however, belief in the Gods is most 
thoroughly interwoven. No wonder, therefore, that 
the poet often puts into the mouths of his heroes 
statements respecting the existence of the Gods, 
which would sound more natural coming from Pro- 
tagoras than from men and women of the legendary 
past. Talthybius raises the question whether there 
are Gods, or whether Chance guides all things; 
another doubts their existence,‘ because of the unjust 


distribution of good and bad fortune; Hecuba in - 


her prayer wonders what the deity really is, whether 
Zeus, or natural necessity, or the spirit of mortal 
beings ;° Hercules and Clytzmnestra leave it open 
whether there are Gods, and who Zeus is ;® even the 
Ether is explained to be Zeus." So much at least 
these utterances prove that Euripides had wandered 
far away from the ancient faith in the Gods. Allow- 
ing that he is sincere when he says that only a fool 
can deny the deity and give credence to the deceitful 
assertions of philosophy respecting what is hidden,® 
still his attitude appears to have been prepondera- 
tingly sceptical and critical towards the popular 
faith. Probably he allowed that there was a God; 


1 743, 5 Troad. 877. 

2 Sophocles, Antig. 10383, § Here. Fur. 1250; Iph. Aul. 
makes Cleon attack the pro- 1084; Orestes, 410, and the 
phet, but his accusations are fragment of Melanippe Fr. 
refuted by the sequel. Notso 483. 
with Euripides. 7 Fr. 935, 869. 

3 Hel. 484. 8 Fr. 905, 981. 

4 Fr. 288; compare Fr. 892. 
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certainly he attached no value to the legendary 
_ notions respecting the Gods; holding that the 
_ essence of God could not be known, and assuming 
_ the oneness of the divine nature either by glossing 
over or by plainly denying the ruling Pantheism.! 
Nor did the popular ideas respecting the state 
after death fare better at his hands. Naturally 
enough, he makes use of them when a poet can use 
_them, but then it is also said, that we know not how 
it is with another life, we only follow an unfounded 
_ opinion. In several places Euripides expresses the 
_ opinion,” pointing partly to Orphic-Pythagorean tra- 
ditions, and partly to the teaching of Anaxagoras 
and Archilaus,* that the spirit returns at death to 
the ether whence it came;* apparently leaving it an 
open question, whether at all, or to what extent, 
consciousness belongs to the soul when united with 


the ether.® 


1 Fr. 904 says the ruler of 
all things is now called Zeus, 
now Hades, which would point 
to the opinion that the popular 
Gods are only different names 
for the one God. Helios and 
Apollo are identified (Fr. 781, 
11) according to the tradition 
of Orpheus. 

2 Hippolyt. 192. ¥ 

3 Compare Zeller’s Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, Part I. pp. 
388, 430, 822, 846. : 

4 Suppl. 532, the genuineness 
of which Kirchhoff wrongly sus- 
pects; Hel. 1012; Fr. 836. 

5 He says in the Helen: The 
soul of the dead no longer lives, 
put yet it has an eternal con- 


That the sphere of morals did not 


sciousness (yréun aPdvaros) 
after it has united with the 
immortal Ether. From this 
he deduces the belief in retri- 
bution after death, and he asks 
(Fr. 639, compare Fr. 452, 830), 
whether on the whole life is 
not a death and death a life. 
On the other hand, in the 
Troades, 638, it is stated that 
the dead man is feelingless, 
like an unborn child; in Fr. 
536 that he is a nothing, earth 
and a shade; Fr. 734 appears 
only to recognise the immor- 
tality of fame; and in the 
Heraclid. 591, he leaves it an 
open question whether the dead 
have feelings or not. 
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remain unaffected by these doubts may be gathered 
from the general character of his tragedies more 
definitely than from those particular utterances which 
in some measure sufficed to give offence even to his 
cotemporaries.! The tragic movement in Euripides, 
unlike that conflict of moral forces which Aéschylus 
and Sophocles knew how to depict with such deep - 
feeling, lies rather in personal passions, arrange- 
ments, and experiences. His heroes have not that 
ideal character which makes them types of a whole 
class. Hence, in most cases, that higher necessity, 
which called for our admiration in the case of 
Eschylus and Sophocles, is not active in the de- 
velopment of the Euripidean drama, but the final 
result is brought about by some external means, 
either by divine interposition or by some human 
cunning. Thus, rich as he may be in poetic 
beauties, successful in painting individual characters, 
experienced in knowledge of human life and human 
weaknesses, thrilling in many of the speeches and 
scenes in his tragedies ; yet most undeniably he has 
come down from the moral and artistic height of his 
two great predecessors, by introducing into tragedy 
habits of inward reflection, of studied effect, and of 
artificial language, which Agatho with his dainty 


1 As for instance: 7 yAd@co’ 


buduore, &c.  Hippol. 607, or 
the language of Hteocles in 
Phoen. 504, 525, that men will 
do anything for power, and 
even commit crimes for a 
throne ; or that of the old man 
in Io 1051, that it befits the 
fortunate man to shun wrong, 


but that all means of vengeance 
are lawful in case of injury. 
It is true Euripides does not 
give these as his own senti- 
ments. Yet even his cotem- 
poraries noticed their resem- 
blance to the moral teaching 
of the Sophists. 
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_ elegance, and Critias with his sophistic moralising, 


were not slow to follow.! 

Cotemporary with Eschylus, or even a little 
before him, the poets Epicharmus, Simonides, and 
Pindar, flourished: soon after him Bacchylides. 
The first of these, Epicharmus, it has been shown 


_- in an earlier work,? takes a rational view of the 


world, and entertains clear notions on morals, and 


_ theology, thanks to his knowledge of philosophy. 


Simonides,’ so far as his views can be gathered from 
scattered fragments, appears mainly to insist on that 
moderation and self-restraint which result from a 
consideration of human weakness and frailty. Our 
life is full of toils* and cares; its fortune is uncer- 
tain ; swiftly it hurries away; even prudence ?® is too 
easily lost by men ; their hardly-won virtue is imper- 
fect and unstable; it changes with circumstances ; 
the best man is he on whom the Gods bestow pros- 
perity. A faultless man must not be looked for; 
enough to find one moderately righteous.’ The same 
vein of feeling is found in Bacchylides, on whom 
descended the mantle of Simonides. He knows that 
no one is altogether happy, that few are spared some 
heavy changes of fortune, and bursts, yet not alone, 
into the complaint: ‘ Not to have been born were 
the happiest lot.’7 Hence the highest practical 


1 Zeller’s Geschichte der well as by Aschylus, a poet of 
Philosophie, Part I. p. 925, and the good old time. Avrtstoph., 
Nauck. Trag. Frag. 599. Clouds, 1352. 

2 Zeller’s Philosophie der 4 Fr. 32, 36, 38, 39, 85 
Greichen, Part I. p. 427 (Ger- 5 Fr, 42, 
man). so ea 
3 Called by later writers, as WEEE 25105200 
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wisdom consists, in his mind, in equanimity, in a 
contentment with the present, and absence of care 
for the future.! At the same time he shares the 
conviction that man can discover what is right, and 
that Zeus, the all-seeing ruler of the world, is not 
to blame for the misfortunes of mortals.? 
are the same sentiments as in the older moral poets, 
without any noticeable change in the moral plat- 
form.’ 

A spirit far more peculiar and more powerful, 
and more nearly akin to Aschylus, finds utterance 
in the poems of Pindar. At the bottom of Pindavr’s 
view of the world, as of that of A‘schylus, lies a 
most exalted notion of the deity. ‘ God is the all ;”4 
nothing is for Him impossible. Zeus governs all 
things according to his will; He bestows success or 
failure ;° law, which governs mortals and immortals, 
accomplishes its purposes with mighty hand. Nor 
are the deeds of men hid from the all-seeing eyes of 
God.’ Only beautiful and noble traits can be attri- 
buted to the deity; he who accuses it of human 
vices cannot escape punishment. Such being the 
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8 Zeller, Part I. p. 90. 

1 Clemens, Stromat. v. 610: 
Tivdapos . . . aytixpts elmdy, 
tl Oeds; Sti Td way, Although 
Clement appears to give the 
words beginning 7/ as a quota- 
tion, it seems hardly likely 
that they can have stood in 
Pindar. 
the words @ebs rd way in the 
same sense that Sophocles said 
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upon God. 
5) Fr..119)3_Pyth. ii, 49, 83> 
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7 Ol i, 64; Pyth. iii, 28; 
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lity and rationalism, the story 
of the feast of the Gods in the 
house of Tantalus is declared 
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exalted position of God, man occupies thereto atwo- Cuar. 
fold attitude. On the one hand he has a nature 
related to that of the Gods; one is the race of men,! 
the race of Gods is another, yet both descend from 
the same mother; hence in nature and spirit mortals 
are not altogether unlike immortals. On the other 
hand, looking at their power, there is an infinite 
difference,? for changeful is our lot, and joy and 
sorrow lie for us ever near together. True wisdom, 
therefore, consists in not transgressing the bounds of 
what is human, in looking to the Gods for all that is 
good, in taking with contentment what they bestow. 
‘Seek not to be a God,’ exclaims the poet: mor- 
tality becomes mortals; he who soars to heaven will, 
like Bellerophon, have a precipitate fall.4 Only 
where God leads is blessing and success;° in His 
hand rests the issue of our labour, according as it is 
determined by destiny. From the deity comes all 
virtue and knowledge ;’ and doubtless for this very 
reason, as being a gift of God, natural talent is 
placed by Pindar far above all acquirements, and 
the creative spirits on whom it has been bestowed, 
above all other spirits, as the eagle of Zeus is above 


to be a fable, the occasion for 
which was supplied by the 
carrying off of Pelops by Posei- 
don. 

1 This, rather than the iden- 
tity of both sexes, must be the 
meaning of the words avdpay 
év Oe@y yévos: men form a race 
by themselves, the Gods form 
another different therefrom. 

2 Nem. vi. 1. According to 
Frag. 108, the soul, the ¢/5wAov 


aiévos, comes from God alone, 
and proves its higher nature 
during the sleep of the body in 
prophetic dreams. 

* OL ii. 30; Fr. 210; 
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vii. 42. 
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the croaking ravens.| We must resign ourselves to 
what God disposes, content ourselves with our lot, 
whatever it be. Strive not against God; bear His 
yoke without kicking against the pricks; adapt 
yourself to circumstances; seek not what is impos- 
sible ; in all things observe moderation ; beware of 
envy, which deals the strongest blow to those most 
highly placed ;—these are the counsels of the poet.? 
Nay more, to give greater weight to his moral 
counsels, he not unfrequently appeals to a future 
retribution, of the wicked as well as of the good, 
sometimes following herein the received notions 
respecting Tartarus, Elysium, and the islands* of 
the blest, at other times connecting therewith a 
belief in the migration of souls. In the main, 
Pindar’s platform, both religious and moral, is not 
different from that of AMschylus, albeit the thought 


of divine vengeance does not stand out with him in — 


such tragic guise. 

“Would we see this view of life in transition to 
the later form, no better example can be selected 
than Herodotus. This friend of Sophocles, in writing 
history, often allows himself to be guided by the 


1 Ol. ii. 86; ix. 100; Nem, i. 


bably interpolated by some 
25; iii. 40. 


Alexandrian Jew. 


* Pyth, ii. 34, 88; iii. 21, 59, 
103-30. 50; Br. 201, 

SPO). ji, 565 Er, 106, e120; 
Fr. 108 seems only to presup- 
pose the current notions, with 
this difference, that a more 
intense life is attributed to 
souls in Hades than was the 
view of Homer and the mass 
of the people, Fr. 109 is pro- 


4 Fr. 110, Ol. ii. 68. Accor- 
ding to the latter passage, in 
which Pindar is most explicit, 
reward or punishment follows 
in Hades. Some few dis- 
tinguished men are allowed to 
return to life, and may, by a 
threefold life of innocence, 
enjoy the higher bliss on the 
islands of the blessed. 
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notions of olden times. He admits the rule of 
_ divine providence in the order of nature,! and equally 
clearly in the fortunes of men, and especially in 
punishment, which overtakes the guilty, even though 
he have acted in the excess of an excusable passion.” 
‘Popular forms of worship are honoured by him,? 
knowing as he does that every nation likes its own 
rites best; only a madman, he says, can treat these 
with disdain.t Credulous, too, he is, so far as 
to relate, in all good faith, divers wonders and pro- 
phecies,® among them some of the most extraordinary 
kind. Even his piety is of an antique type, affected 
with that fear of the divine powers which is so 
peculiarly suited to natural religion, where the ex- 
altation of Gods above men is not conceived of as an 
essential difference, but is more physical than moral. 
-Man is not destined to enjoy perfect good fortune ; 
his life is exposed to changes innumerable ; before 
death no one may be called happy; nay it is even 
a general matter for doubt whether death is not 
better for a man than life.6 He who in prosperity 
or imagination soars above the lot of men, is in- 
variably struck by the envy of the Deity, which, 
jealous of its privileges, will not brook a mortal 
rival.’ All this is quite in agreement with the 


1 Her. iii. 108. Sivile 12, 57s: Vill. 375 0D 3, Us 
2 ii, 120; iv. 205; vi. 84; 100. Here belong the pro- 
vili. 129; vii. 133. phecies of Bakis and Museus, 


8 For this reason hehesitates viii. 77; ix. 43, respecting the 
to utter the names of Egyptian genuineness of which he enter- 
Gods in a context which might tains no doubt. 
desecrate them, ii. 86, or to bone 
speak of Egyptian mysteries, 7 On the @etov pAovepdy, conf. 

4 iii. 38, i, 32. 34; iii. 40; vii. 10, 5, 46. 
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spirit, which breathes through the older poetry of 
Greece. 

For all that, Herodotus neither can nor will 
conceal from us the fact that he is the son of an 
epoch, in which thought has already begun to shake 
the foundations of a simple faith. Notwithstanding 
the naiveté with which he tells many a wonder ;' there 
are times when he cannot resist the impulse to ex- 
plain away the marvels of legend, either referring 
them to natural causes in the rationalising spirit of 
the Sophists, or at least mentioning such explana- 
tions given by others with approval. Thus the 
wanderings of Io and the rape of Europa are ex- 
plained at the very beginning of his work to mean 
the carrying off by pirates of these two royal 
daughters. In the story of Gyges ‘the wonderful 
power of his ring is referred to a very common 
trick.2 The prophetic doves of Dodona turn into 
Egyptian priestesses. The Egyptian stories re- 
specting Paris and Helena are preferred to those of 
Homer, and the general tradition of the Greeks,* on 
grounds far removed from ancient poetry. When 
Poseidon interposes in the Thessalian legend, he sees 
the working of an earthquake,® and remarks not 
without irony, that those who believe Poseidon 
wrought the earthquake, may believe he interposed 
also. Add to this that he occasionally expresses the 
opinion that all men know equally little about the 


* i, 60. 4 ii, 120. 
2 3,8 5 vii, 129, 
ade, 
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Gods,' and it will be patent, how much doubt had 
already taken the place of the ancient faith. 

In Thucydides, the next great historian, doubt 
has gone over into the matter of fact treatment of 
history. The high moral tone of his style no one 
will deny. Even in its unfinished form his history of 
the Peloponnesian war has all the effect of a touching 
tragedy. This effect, however, is secured simply 
by a plain setting forth of historical facts, without 
introducing the interposition of the Gods to explain 
events. Thucydides knows how indispensable religion 


_is for the public good. He shows, by his very de- 


scription, how deeply he deplores the decay, not only 
moral but religious of his country.? Yet the rule of 
the deity and of moral order in the world is only 
apparent in his pages by the progress of events. 
Convinced that human nature is always the same, 
he exhibits moral laws by showing how in the case 
before him ruin naturally resulted from the weakness 
and the passions of men, which he knows so well 
and can judge so impartially. Nowhere is a belief 
betrayed in those extraordinary occurrences, in which 
the hand of God manifests itself in Herodotus. 
Where his cotemporaries see the fulfilment of a 
prophecy, he contents himself with sober criticism.‘ 
To depend on oracles instead of using remedies, he 
calls the folly of the masses;* he openly expresses 


1 ii, 3 (Schl.). vi. 15, 24, 30; vii. 75, 87. 
2 See the well-known pas- 4 For instance, ii. 17, 54. 
sages ii. 53; iii. 82. 5 vy. 108, where the Athenian 


. § iii. 82, 84; and in thede- is, without doubt, expressing 
scription of the Sicilian expe- the writer’s opinion. 
dition, its motives and results, 
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quite as much a memorial of his own spirit as of the 
spirit of Pericles, there is not a word of the legendary 
history of Athens, that hackneyed theme of earlier 
panegyrists; but instead thereof, there is a states 
man’s mind dealing with facts, and practical problems. 
His history is a brilliant evidence of a mature judg 
ment, of high intellectual culture, of a many-sided 
experience of life, of a calm, unimpassioned, pene- 


‘trating, and morally sober view of the world, Itisa 


work which kindles the highest respect not only for the 
writer, but for the whole period, which could rear up 
such a genius. 

Nor yet does this work conceal the darker sides of 
that period. Read only the descriptions it gives of 
the confusion of all moral notions in the factions 
struggles of the Peloponnesian war, of the desolation 
of Athens by the plague, of the decline of piety and 
self-sacrifice, of the running riot of all the selfish 
passions, to be satisfied of the decay of moral excel- 
lence, even in that period of might and culture. Be. 
yond all question, along with this outward change of | 
conduct, universal convictions were shaken also; in 
proof of which, Thucydides puts in the mouth af 
several ,of his speakers, and particularly of those 
coming from Athens, naked avowals of the most 
selfish principles, such as could only come from the 
lips of some one of the younger Sophists. All who 
have the power seek to rule ; no one is restrained by 

? vil, 50, 2 Ti, 33. ®* 11,338; TQ, 
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considerations of right from pursuing his advantage 


by hook and by crook; the rule of the stronger is - 


the universal law of nature; at bottom every one 
judges what is right and honourable by his own 
interests and enjoyments ; even the best regulated 
states act on this idea, at least in their foreign rela- 
tions. These and such like utterances are put into 
the mouths of Athenian popular men and ambassa~ 
dors on every opportunity.' Even those who have to 
‘suffer from Athenian self-seeking are in the end 
hardly able to blame it.2, Have we not here moral 
and political conditions keeping exact pace with the 
sophistic character of philosophy ? 

Nor were other prudent men blind to the dangers 
which this course of things was bringing upon them, 
however little they were able to cortrol it, or to run 
counter to the spirit of their times. Take, for 
example, Aristophanes. This poet, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the good old time, as he paints it with its 
steady morality, its strict education, its military 
prowess, its orderly and prudent administration,’ 
warms to his subject whenever he speaks of the days 
of Marathon.4 With implacable satire, now in the 
form of bantering jest, now in that of bitter earnest- 
ness, he lashes the innovations which have taken the 
place of time-honoured institutions; democracy 
running riot with its demagogues and sycophants ; ° 


14,76; iii. 40; v. 89, 105, nians, 676. 

111; vi. 85. 5 Wasps; Clouds, 568. The 
% iv. 61. Sycophants are taken to task 
3 Clouds, 882 ; Knights, 1316, on every opportunity. 
4 Wasps, 1071; the Achar- 
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poetry, empty, effeminate, free-thinking, faithless to 
its moral idea, fallen from its artistic height;! 
sophistic culture with its fruitless speculations, 
dangerous alike to faith and morals, the produce of 
shameless quibblers, atheistic rationalisers,? or con- 
scienceless perverters of justice, instead of steady 
citizens and sober-minded men. Love for what is 
ancient is with him undeniably an affair of personal 
conviction. Of this his zeal is proof, the excitement 
and classic beauty of those passages which set forth 
the praise of the olden time andits customs. Greater 
proof still lies in the general tone of his comedies. 
Boastful himself, with reason, of the courage with 
which he discharged his duty as a citizen against 
Cleon,’ he extracts even from us the testimony of his 
being an honourable man fighting for a principle. 
Whilst warmly taking the field against the spirit 
of innovation, he at the same time not only presup- 
poses this spirit in his audience, but actually 
furthers and promotes it. Demagogues and syco- 
phants he lashes; yet whilst lashing them he tells 
us that every place is full of them ; that democracy 
has a hundred heads, ever full of vitality; that the 
Athenian people, like a childish old man, are always 
the victim of the most impudent of their flatterers ; 
that the steady men of the older generation are just 
as eager for their judicial dues as the whole body of 
worshipful citizens are for their law-suits; that the 


1 Frogs; Achar. 393, 3 ‘Wasps, 1029, 1284; Peace, 
2 Clouds; Birds, 1282, 1553; 951; Achar, 959; Clouds, 542. 
Frogs, 1491. 
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young champions of Spartan severity are as de-- 


bauched as the demagogues;! that the sovereign 
people, after the re-establishment of Solon’s constitu- 
tion, has gone on as capriciously as before, only 
wanting female government to complete the folly.? 
Even in his plays he indulges in the arts of the 
demagogue and the sycophant; Socrates he slanders, 
and many another as heartily as any rhetorician could 
do ; and to outbid those who squandered the public 


_ property in order to bribe the people, he tells the 


citizens of Athens that if things were fairly done,? 


they ought to receive far more than they did. For 


a reform in religion and morals, the prospects with 
him are bad. He praises the moral training of the 
ancients, but observes with a smile that morality is 
little at home amongst his hearers,‘ and finds the 
vices from which his people suffered at bottom very 
natural. Women he brings on the stage to lash 
their licentiousness ; but that licentiousness he re- 
presents as so deep and so general, that there can 
hardly be hope of improvement. He makes an on- 
slaught on the philosophers who deny the Gods, but 
in one of his first comedies he gives us to understand, 
that belief in his time rested on trembling feet.® 
Not only here and there,’ but in whole acts and 
plays,* he exposes the Gods, together with their 


1 Wasps ; Birds, 38. ® Knights, 32. 

2 Hecles. v. 456; conf. Plato, 7 Clouds, 369, 396, 900, 1075 ; 
Rep. viii. 563, B. Birds, 554, 1608; Eccles. 778 ; 

3 Wasps, 655. Plut. 123, 697. 

4 Clouds, 1055. 8 In the Frogs, Peace, and 


5 Compare Birds, 137; Frogs, the Birds. 
148 ; Knights, 1384. 
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priests, with audacious recklessness, bringing them 
down with rough wit to a human level and to what 
is low and common ; holding up the moral weaknesses 
in which they resemble men nakedly and minutely ; 
making the world of Gods, like that of men, turn in 
such a wild whirl, that neither the spectator who 
takes. delight in this perverted world, nor yet the 
poet, can have any real respect for beings who 
are so readily and recklessly at the service of his 
imagination. Much of this may be attributed to the 
license of comedy;! yet more than enough remains 
to show that the poet himself, as well as his” 
audience, had strayed far from the ancient morality 
which he so regretfully wishes to recall; that his 
fanatical devotion, like Rousseau’s wild dream of 
returning to a state of nature, is only the outcome 
of discontent with the present, only the expres- 
sion of a romantic idea, not a sentiment pene- 
trating his every day life, and ruling his thought 
and feelings. Thus everywhere where we touch 
upon them, the age and the surroundings from which 
Attic philosophy came forth appear penetrated 
by a spirit of innovation, rendering it impossible for 
the most decided lovers of antiquity to adhere to the 
life and beliefs of their ancestors, 

Amongst other signs of this change, one pheno- 
menon deserves to be noticed, which appears about 
the time of the Peloponnesian war—the increasing 
spread of the worship of the mysteries, and of sooth- 
saying in connection therewith. Hitherto, the 


1 Plut, 665. 
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reputed predictions of the older prophets had been 
appealed to indeed,’ as is the wont of men, but only in 
exceptional cases ; now the mischief and abuse which 
was perpetrated by such appeals reached an incredible 
pitch.? To judge by the numerous allusions in the 
writers of this and the foliowing generation, the 
Orphic and Corybantic mysteries probably gained at 
this time both ground and supporters. Such an 
extension, however, was an innovation in more than 
one respect. Looking at it from an outside point of 
view, it was one thing to seek counsel from public 
oracles and make use of ancient rites naturalised 
from time’ immemorial in fixed spots; a very differ- 


1 Herod. viii. 7; ix. 437, to the polemic of Euripides. 


mentions prophecies of Bakis 
and Museus respecting the 
Persian war. 

2 This is particularly evident 
in Aristophanes, who loses no 
opportunity of lashing the pro- 
phets. Not to mention cursory 
attacks, as in Clouds, 330; 
Birds, 521; in Knights, 109, 
818, $50, 967 (comp. Lysist. 
767), he shows what liberal use 
Cleon and other demagogues 
made of superstition to flatter 
the self-love of the people, and 
to direct its will by the so- 
called prophecies of Bakis. In 
Peace, 1047, he introduces a 
prophet Hierocles, who, from 
interested motives, opposes the 
conclusion of peace, and is 
evidently meant for a real 
person; in the Birds, 959, a 
prophet, who thrusts himself in 
at the founding of a city, to 
catch a trifle. Such like pheno- 
mena may have given occasion 


3 Amongst others, Philolaus 
(Zeller, Part I. 388) and Plato 
(Pheedo, 69, C. ; Rep. ii. 363, C. 
364, B.; Laws, vi. 782,C.), and 
more particularly Euripides and 
Aristophanes. The former 
(Hippol. 949) describes Hippo- 
lytus as a pupil of Orpheus, 
and (Fr. 475) introduces a 
mystic, who, initiated into the 
orgies of Idwan Zeus, of Zag- 
reus, and the Curetes, devotes 
himself to an Orphic life. The 
latter not only depicts (in the 
Frogs, 145, 312) the life of the 
initiated and uninitiated in 
Hades as rudely and vividly as 
the consecrated priests do in 
Plato, but also (in Peace, 374) 
hints at the opinion that man 
cannot die quietly without re- 
ceiving initiation before death, 
and (in Wasps, 119) alludes to 
the custom of initiating the 
sick for the purpose of healing 
them. 
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ent thing to have recourse to the so-called answers | 
of individual prophets and to a private worship 
without fixed locality, propagated by vagrant priests, 
practised in self-constituted confraternities, and 
claiming to elevate all who took part in it as the 
special elect above the mass of mankind, both in this 
world and in the next. What was this increasing 
fondness for private worship and irregular prophecy 
but a proof that the public religion was not altoge- 
ther satisfactory, whilst it contributed at the same 
time to intensify the evil? Looking at its real 
nature, this mystical piety has diverged from the 
received form of faith and life. In it, the notions 
of the gods, flowing into each other, begin to lose 
their distinctness ;! perhaps even the tendency to 
resolve all into pantheism, which may be already seen 
in individuals in the fifth century, may be referred 
thereto.2 The conception of human life and of 
human nature has assumed an altered character, 
owing to a clearer belief in immortality, introduced 
by the dogmas of the migration of souls and of 


1 This is more immediately 
true in the case of Dionysus. 
In mystic theology this God, 
as the representative of the 
changing life of nature, dying 
in winter, reviving in spring, 
was honoured under the name 
of Dionysus Zagreus, and 
treated as one of the Gods of 
the nether world. On this 
account the Dionysus-mysteries 
are so important for the future 
life. To the initiated in them 
(Plato, Phedo, 69, C. comp. 
Aristoph., Frogs) may be pro- 
mised life in Hades with the 
Gods, among whom must surely 


be found the God in whose 
service they were enlisted. At 
a later time, following Herac- 
litus’ example, Dionysus was 
identified with Plato. See 
Zeller’s Gesch. d. Phil. Vol. I. 
BL, 33 592,68, 

? Besides the extracts from 
Euripides already quoted, p. 19, 
1, compare the fragment in 
Clemens, Stromat. v. 603, D, 
which Nauck, Fragm. Trag. 
588, attributes in all proba- 
bility to Alschylus’ son Eupho- 
rion: Zeds éotww aidhp, Leds dt 
Yi, Zeds 7 odpavds Zebs to Te 
mayra xb-. TaYS finéorepor, 
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future retribution ;! and even of this change traces 
may be seen in the poetry of the time of Euripides. 
Lastly, in connection herewith an ascetic code of 
morals* has come into vogue, enjoining abstinence 
from animal food,‘ celibacy,® the avoidance of certain 
defilements,® and the wearing of white clothing. 
Philosophy, it is true, could only appropriate in an 
intellectual form the general idea of this asceticism, 
the renunciation of what belongs to the senses. Not 
till a later time did it embrace it as a whole with 
all its external belongings, in the system of the 
Neopythagoreans. Before that time came, thanks to 
the state of intellectual life and mental development 
in Greece, it had entered itself on another and a more 


brilliant career. 


1 Comp. Zeller, Vol. I. 54, 
388, 581, 654. 
2 Besides Euripides (p.19, 1), 


' Melanippides (Fr. 6 in Bergh, 


Lyr. Gr. p. 982) appears to have 
regarded the soul as immortal. 
To, too (Fr. 4 in Bergh, p. 464), 
appropriates the Pythagorean 
belief in immortality. A reso- 
lution of souls into «ther may 
also be implied in the popular 
belief mentioned by Aristo- 
phanes (Peace, 832), that the 
dead become stars. 

8 See Huripid., Hippol. 949 ; 
Fr. 475; Plato, Laws, vi. 782, 
C., comparing therewith the 
principles of Empedocles and 

hagoras. 

4 Probably Hurip., Fr. 884, 
refers to this. 

5 That this was a part of 
Orphic perfection may be ga- 
thered from Euripides, who 


holds up Hippolytus as a type 
of an Orphic, probably only 
because this despiser of Aphro- 
dite (Hippol. 10, 101), by his 
typical chastity, reminds of 
Orphie virginity. A vow of 
chastity also occurs in Electra, 
v. 254, and it is well known 
that marriage was forbidden to 
many priestesses, though more 
rarely to priests. 

6 debyw yéveoly re Bpotay Kal 
vexpoOhnns ob xpiumTdéuevos (Hu- 
rip., Fr. 475, 16), consequently 
the same kadapevey Grd Khdous 
kal Aexods (touching a corpse 
or woman who has been con- 
fined), which the Pythagorean 
of Alexander Polyhister in 
Diog., viii. 33 requires. Birth 
and death, for reasons closely 
allied, are regarded as pollu- 
ting. Compare Hurip., Iphig. 
Taur. 372; Thue. iii. 104. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


Tux age of Socrates inherited from that which had 
gone before it a rich treasure of religious ideas, of 
moral principles, and scientific conceptions; at the 
same time it had declined at every point from the 
earlier tone of thought and custom. Traditional 
lines seemed now to be all too narrow; new paths 
had been discovered; new problems pressed for | 
solution. The legendary ideas respecting the Gods 
and the state after death, had lost all meaning for 
the great majority of the educated ;! the very exist- 
ence of the Gods had been denied by many; ancient 
customs had fallen into disuse; the orderliness of 
civil life, the simplicity and purity of domestic life, 
had given place to a wanton dissoluteness of conduct, 


and an unscrupulous pursuit of pleasure and profit. 


Principles subversive of all law and of all right were 
being unblushingly advocated with the cheerful 
approval of the younger generation. The severity 
and grandeur of the earlier art, the lucid beauty, the 
classic grace, the self-contained dignity of the later 
art, began to resolve themselves into the study of 


1 Conf, Plato, Rep. i. 330, D. 
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mere effect ; whilst under the influence of sophistry, 
philosophy had come to disbelieve, not only in indi- 
vidual systems, but also in the whole course of 
previous enquiry, and even in the possibility of know- 
ledge at all. 

Far, however, from being exhausted hereby, the 
spirit of Greece was only completely delivered by 
the throes and struggles of the fifth century. Its 
mental horizon was widened ; its thought was sharp- 
ened ; its views and conceptions enriched. Its whole 
consciousness had gained a new field since its suc- 
cess in renowned exploits and glorious undertakings. 
If the meridian of classic art and of free political 
life was past towards the close of this period, still 
the newly-awakened culture of the understanding 
was full of intellectual promise for the future; for 
sophistry had been destructive, not constructive, only 
suggesting, not accomplishing. Some new and 
thorough change was called for to satisfy not only 
practical but also intellectual requirements, Ancient 
propriety of conduct, and the received philosophic 
teaching having been once ousted by the altered 
spirit of the times, simple return thereto became im- 
possible. But to despair on this account of all 
knowledge, and of all principles of morality, was most 
precipitate. Allowing even that the received view 
of both was inadequate, it by no means followed, 
that all science, and all morality was impossible. 
On the contrary, the more the pernicious conse- 
quences of such a view were exposed, the more urgent 
became the duty of avoiding them by a thorough 
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transformation of the whole tone of feeling and 
thought, without, however, attempting the impos- 
sible task of simply restoring the past. 

For this purpose some new path must be struck out. 
What that path should be, a far-sighted eye could 
discern with sufficient clearness by the aid of the 
experience of the past. Traditional propriety of con- 
duct had given way before the spirit of innovation, 
inasmuch as it rested upon instinct and custom, 
and not on any clear recognition of necessity. He 
who would undertake a permanent restoration of moral 
life must found it upon knowledge. LEarlier philo- 
sophy had been unable to satisfy the requirements 
of the times, because it had been directed exclusively 
to a study of nature; because to the mass of men it 
did not give sufficient preliminary education for the | 
work of life, nor to the thinking spirit any clue to 
the problem of its being and destiny. New philo- 
sophy must meet this want, must direct its attention 
to the sphere of mind and morals, and work into 
shape the ample supply of ethical ideas underlying 
religion, poetry and received custom. LEarlier sys- 
tems had succumbed before the doubts of sophistry, 
inasmuch as their method was too one-sided, depend- 
ing too little on definite conceptions respecting the 
nature and problem of knowledge to be able to with- 
stand a searching criticism which destroyed their 
several platforms by means of each other, and argued 
from the change and uncertainty of the phenomena 
of the senses that knowledge must be impossible. 
No building that would last could be erected except 
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by laying the foundations deeper, except by finding 
some means of supplementing these several points 
of view by each other, of harmonising them when 
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contradictory in some higher bond of union,! and of - 


grasping the unchangeable essence of things amid 
changing appearances. The means wanted was sup- 
plied by Dialectic, the art of forming conceptions, 
and the result was philosophical Idealism. Thus the 
knowledge of the faults and deficiencies in existing 
circumstances led naturally to the turn taken by 
philosophy after the time of Socrates. Scientific 
ethics became necessary because of the tottering of 
moral convictions; a wider enquiry, because of the 
narrowness of the philosophy of nature; a critical 
method, because of the contradiction of dogmatic 
systems ; a philosophy of conceptions, because of the 
uncertainty of the observations of the senses ; Ideal- 
ism, because of the unsatisfactory nature of a materia- 
listic view of the world. 

Precisely these features distinguish the Socratic 
philosophy from that of the previous period. The 
pre-Socratic philosophy was simply and solely a 
philosophy of nature;* the transitional philosophy 
of the Sophists was the first to leave nature for 
ethical and dialectical questions. After Socrates 
the dialectical tendency is supreme. His own atten- 
tion was exclusively occupied with determining con- 
ceptions, and enquiries respecting virtue. With 
rare exceptions the imperfect Socratic schools con- 


1 Comp. Zeller’s Phil. der 2 In the sense given, Ldid. I. 
Griechen, Part I. p. 854, 860. 155, 
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fined themselves to the same field ; Plato, founding | 


his system in conceptions, completing it in morals, 


_ forms a marked contrast to the natural philosophers, 
- who went before him. Even in Aristotle who treats 


B. Charac- 
teristic of 
this period 
is its doc- 
trine of 
concep- 
tions. ° 


of physics in detail and with an evident prefer- 
ence for the subject, they are only a single branch 
of asystem, and in point of value subordinate to 
metaphysics. 

Such an increase of territory showed that the 
whole platform of philosophy had changed. Why 
else should thought have embraced other and more 
extended materials, had it not been changed in it- 
self, and therefore no longer contented itself with 
what had been before? For the same reason the 
philosophic method was a different one. In previous 
philosophy thought had dealt directly with its ob- 
ject, as such. In the Socratic and post-Socratic 
systems it deals in the first place with conceptions 
and only with objects indirectly, through the medium 
of conceptions. The older systems asked, without 
further ado, what predicates belonged to things ; for 
instance, whether what is real admits of motion or 
not—how and out of what the world is made. The 
Socratic philosophy ever asks, in the first place, what 
things are in themselves according to their concep- 
tion, thinking not otherwise to obtain information 
respecting their properties and conditions than by 
the help of the conception of things thoroughly 
mastered.' No conception of a thing can, however, 


» Compare, not to mention mentin the Phedo, 99, D: After 
other passages, the clear state- having vainly busied himself 
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be obtained, except by grouping together its various 
aspects and qualities, by smoothing down apparent 
contradictions, by separating what is lasting from 
what is changing, in a word, by that critical method, 
which Socrates introduced, and which Plato and Aris- 
totle elaborated and developed. Former philosophers 
having gone forth from particular prominent features 
to arrive at the essence of things, and having failed 
because of their one-sidedness; it was now required 
that all the properties of an object should be taken 
into account and weighed from every side, before a 
judgment could be formed thereupon. Thus the 
philosophy of conceptions steps into the place of dog- 
matism. In this way reflection which by means 
of sophistry had destroyed the older philosophy was 
taken into the service of the new philosophy; the 
various aspects under which things may be regarded, 
were brought together and referred to each other; but 
not content with the negative conclusion that our 
notions cannot be true because they contain opposite 
determinations, the new philosophy aimed at uniting 
these opposites in one, and showing that true science 
is not affected by contradiction, inasmuch as it only 
refers to that which unites opposites in itself, and 
excludes contradiction. This pursuit of knowledge 


with the enquiries of the na- 7éyv aic@joewy émiyetpav Grrecba 
tural philosophers he declares airav.) éote 5h wor xpivai eis rovs 
himself convinced, that he has Adyous karapuydyta év éxeivois 
only got into deeper darkness oxomeiy téy bytwy Thy dANVeay 
by directing his enquiries into (the true essence of things), 
things in themselves. (7d dvta i.e. instead of mpdyyara, Adyo., 
ckomay , . . BAéroy mps ta instead of bvTa, GAnOea Tay 
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through conceptions is the common peculiarity of 
the Socratic, the Platonic, and the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. That the lesser Socratic schools follow the 
same bent will be seen hereafter. 

If only conceptions can give true knowledge, it 
follows that true being can only belong to that which 
is known by means of conceptions; that is, to the 
essence of things, as this presents itself in thought. 
This essential being cannot, however, be sought 
for in matter. Anaxagoras had early realised that 
matter could only become a world by means of spirit ; 
since then the old materialistic physics had been 
discredited by sophistry; nothing remained but to 
regard the form and purpose of things, the immaterial 
part in them as most essential for determining the 
conceptions, nay, even to assign to it. a true reality 
underlying the appearance. In this way the Socratic 
philosophy led logically to Idealism. 

The beginnings of this Idealism are unmistak- 
able even in Socrates. His indifference to physical 
enquiries and his preference for ethical ones prove 
conclusively that he attributed to the inner world a 
much higher value than to the outer world. Resolve 
his theory of final causes applied to nature into the 
metaphysical elements out of which it is composed ; 
the conclusion is inevitable that not the material of 
which a thing is made, but the conception which 
gives it shape, makes a thing what it is, and that 
this accordingly represents its true nature. This 
Idealism is more pronounced in the school of Megara ; 
and in Plato it runs through all parts of his philo- 
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-sophy side by side with a current of pre-Socratic cuar. 
doctrines. Even Aristotle is not faithless to this view. oe 
Whilst denying the independent existence of the 
Platonic ideas, he nevertheless asserts that reality 
consists not in matter but in form, and that the 
highest reality belongs to spirit free from matter. 

On this ground he states even in his physics, agree- 

ing herein with his predecessors, that final causes are 
higher than material causes. Compared therefore 

with the natural philosophers of the pre-Socratic 
period, even Aristotle may fairly be called an Idealist. 

Starting from a consideration of nature, the pre- 
Socratic philosophy made it its chief business to en- 
quire into the essence and causes of external things, 
for this purpose going back to their material proper- 
ties. An entirely different character is displayed in 
the philosophy founded by Socrates. This begins 
with the study of self rather than the study of 
nature—with ethics rather than physics. It aims at 
explaining phenomena, first of all. by means of con- 
ceptions, and only in the second place naturally. It 
substitutes an attitude of enquiry for dogmatic state 
ment, idealism in the place of materialism. Mind 
is now regarded as the higher element compared with 
matter. The philosophy of nature has developed 
into a philosophy of conceptions. 

Not that as yet the claim was advanced on be- ©. Dis- 
half of the human mind to be the measure of truth ee %, 
and the end of science. Far from reaching the sub- pice ies 
jective idealism of Fichte—an idealism in fact only fan phib- 
possible in modern times—the philosophy of this *” iy 
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period is not nearly so subjective as the post-Aristo- 
telian schools.!. In them the interests of speculation 
are subordinated to those of morals; knowledge is 
regarded only as a means to virtue and happiness; 
whereas the independent value of science is fully ad- 
mitted by the great philosophers of the present 
period. To them knowledge is an end in itself; 
speculation is the highest and noblest thing; action 
is made to depend upon knowledge, not knowledge 
to depend upon the aims of active life. Only a few 
one-sided followers of Socrates, who, however, prove 
nothing as to the general tendency, are an exception 
to this rule. 

A simple belief in the possibility of knowledge 
is here displayed which was wanting in the post- 
Aristotelian philosophy. The doubts of the Sophists 
are refuted, but in the mind of the philosopher 
there is no need of overcoming doubt. The problem 
proposed is, How can true knowledge be obtained, 
in what kind of mental representations must it be 
sought, how must the conception of it be deter- 
mined? No doubt is felt but that knowledge is 
really possible. The search for a test—the funda- 
mental question of the later schools—is altogether 
unknown? to the thinkers of this time. Equally 
unknown to them are the answers to that problem. 


1 Take for instance the The- as to the possibility of know- 
eetetus; the question raised ledge involved in the enquiry 
there as to the conception of for a standard. 
knowledge (émuorhun 8, tl more 2 Compare Zeller, 1. c.; Intro- 


tuyaxve bv; Theeetet. 145, E.) duction to Part III. and I, 137. 
is quite different from the doubt 
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_ They did not, as did the Epicureans and Stoics, cut Cuar. 
short the question by practically begging it. They oe 
did not, as did the Sceptics, despair of knowledge. 

They did not, as did the Neoplatonists, resort to 
higher revelations. They were content to look to 
well-regulated thought for the source of truth. 
Even that branch of science, the independent pur- 
suit of which was much neglected by later thinkers— 

_ physies—was studied in this epoch with success. 
Socrates and the majority of his pupils may have 
neglected it, but not so Plato; and Aristotle carries it 
to a point final in the main for nearly two thousand 
years. Ifthe post-Aristotelian Ethics proved at last 
faithless to the principles of the old Greek morality, 
partly under the influence of a world-wide extension, 
partly owing to their severance from politics, owing 
to the withdrawal of the moral consciousness from 
the outer world, owing to a dumb resignation and a 
sour asceticism; the difference of epochs in this 
respect is simply seen by recalling the many-sided 
sympathies of Socrates, with his cheerful enjoyment 
of life, and his devoted attachment to his country, 
or the teaching of Plato concerning the state, or 
that of Aristotle concerning virtue and society, or 
the relation of the Cyrenaic to the Epicurean doc- 

_ trine of happiness.' 

Is it true that the philosophy of this second (2) Dis- 
period attempts in ethics to get beyond the established ea ie 
bounds? It supplements the propriety of custom by a 
theory of morals and conscious action. It distinguishes 


1 Comp. Zeller, 1. c., i. 139. 
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more definitely than the ordinary view between the 
outward deed and the intention. It requires a 
rising above the life of the senses to what is ideal. 
Light is thrown on the meaning and motives of 
moral consciousness. A universal philanthropy is 
taught, which is not lost in local patriotism: and 
accordingly the state is-only regarded as an institu- 
tion for the attainment of virtue and happiness, and 
not as the final moral cause. For all that this period 
is far removed from the apathy of either Stoic or 
Epicurean, from the imperturbability of the Sceptic, 
from the asceticism of the Neoplatonist. It seeks 
not to sever man in his moral activity from nature; 
with Aristotle it regards virtue as the perfection of 
a natural gift; with Plato it advances from the love 
of what is sensibly beautiful, to the love of what is 
morally beautiful. It requires the philosopher to 
work for his fellowmen. The world-citizenship of a 
later time is absent ; absent too is its nationality and 
political life. Even in this respect, it holds the 
classic mean between a slavish surrender to the outer 
world, and a narrow withdrawal therefrom. 
Compared with the pre-Socratic era, the age of 
Socrates is characterised by the diversion of philo- 
sophy from external nature to thought or to ideas. 
Compared with the following age, it is marked by 
the real character of its thought, that is, by the fact 
that the thinker is not ultimately thrown back on 
himself and the certainty of his own knowing, but 
on attaining to the knowledge of what is in itself 
real and true. In short its theory of a knowledge of 
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conceptions determines its character. From this 
theory may be deduced its breadth of view reaching 
alike beyond the physical one-sidedness of the pre- 
Socratic, and the moral one-sidedness of the post- 
Aristotelian schools, its critical method in opposition 
to the earlier and later dogmatism, and its idealism, 
transfiguring the whole aspect of the outer world, 
without, however, entailing any withdrawal therefrom. 

The development of this theory was carried 
out in a simple and natural order by three philoso- 
phic schools, the founders of which belong to three 
successive generations, and are personally connected 
as teachers and pupils.! First comes Socrates assert- 
ing that the standard of human thought and action 
lies in a knowledge of conceptions, and teaching 
his followers to acquire this knowledge by dealing 
with notions critically. Hence Plato concluded that 
objective conceptions are in the true sense the only 
real things, a derivative reality belonging to all 
other things, a view which he upheld by a more 
critical analysis, and developed to a system. Lastly, 
Aristotle arrived at the conclusion that in a thing 
the conception itself constitutes its real essence and 
moving power. By an exhaustive analysis of the 
scientific method, he showed how conceptions were to 
be formed and applied to particulars, and by a most 
comprehensive enquiry into the several parts of the 
universe, he examined the laws and connection of 
conceptions, and the thoughts which determine all 
that really is. Socrates had as yet no system. He 


1 Comp. Zeller, 1, 9, 136, 142. 
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had not even any material groundwork. Convinced 
that only in acquiring conceptions is true knowledge 
to be found, that true virtue consists in acting 
according to conceptions, that even the world has 
been ordered in accordance with definite conceptions, 
and therefore shows design, in any given case he 
tries by a critical testing of prevailing notions to 
gain a conception of the object with which he has 
to deal, and to this he devotes all his powers, to the 
conclusion of every other interest. But he never 
went beyond this formal treatment. His teaching 
was confined to general requirements and presump- 
tions. His importance lies not in a new view of 
things, but in a new conception of knowledge, and 
in the way he forms this conception, in his view of 
the problem and method of science, in the strength 
of his philosophical bent, and in the simplicity of his 
philosophical life. 

The Socratic search for conceptions has grown in . 
Plato to a discovery of them, to a certainty of pos- 
sessing them, and gazing upon them. With him 
objective thoughts or ideas are the only real things, 
Mere idealess existence or matter as such is simply 
non-existent ; all things else are made up partly of 
what is and partly of what is not; they therefore are 
only real in proportion to the part they have in the 
idea. Granting that this is in advance of the 
Socratic view, it is no less certain that it follows 
logically from that view. The Platonic ideas, as 
Aristotle rightly understood them,! are the general 


1 Met. i. 6, 987, b, 1. 
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conceptions, which Socrates had arrived at, separated 
from the world of appearance. They are also the 
central point of the speculations of Aristotle. With 
him the conception or the form constitutes the 
essence, the reality, and is as it were the soul of 
things; only form without matter, simple spirit 
thinking of itself, is absolutely real ; only thought is 
to man the most intense reality, and therefore also 
the most intense pleasure in life. Yet there is this 
difference between Aristotle and Plato, that whereas 
Plato separates the conception from the appearance, 
regarding it as independent—as an édéa, Aristotle, 
places it am things themselves, without, however, 
implying that form stands in need of matter to be- 
come actual, since it is in itself actual. Moreover, 
Aristotle will not remove the idea out of the world 
of appearances, because it cannot in a state of 
separation serve as a connecting link between indi- 
vidual things, nor can it be the cause and substance 
of things. Thus the theory is seen to be one and the 
same which Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle represent 
at different stages of growth. In Socrates it is un- 
developed, but full of vitality, pushing itself forward 
through the husk of earlier philosophy; in Plato it 
has grown to a pure and independent existence ; and 
in Aristotle it has overspread the whole world of 
being and consciousness, exhausting itself in the 
effort, and moving towards a perfect transformation 
in later systems. Socrates, so to speak, is the preg- 
nant germ, Plato the rich bloom, Aristotle the ripe 
E 
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fruit of Greek philosophy at the perfection of its 
historical growth. 

One phenomenon only will not fall into this his- 
torical chain, but threatens to break the continuity 
of Greek thought, viz. the imperfect attempts to 
expand the Socratic principle which are seen in the 


‘Megarian, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic schools. In 


these schools a real and essential progress of the 
philosophic consciousness was not indeed to be found, 
inasmuch as philosophy, which had arrived at any 
rate in principle even in the time of Socrates at 
objective knowledge, such as could only be found 
in a system, was by them limited to subjective train- 
ing of thought and character. Nor yet can they be 


- said to be wholly unimportant. For not only were 


they, at a later period starting points for Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism, but they also pro- 
moted, independently of this, many scientific enqui- 
ries, by means of which they exercised an undeniable 
influence on Plato and Aristotle. The same case 
occurs elsewhere, and is met with, even in this epoch, 
in the older Academy, and in the Peripatetic schools, 
both of which had no independent influence on the 
growth of philosophy, but yet cannot be overlooked 
in its history. Of all these phenomena one and the 
same thing must be said. Their chief importance lies 
not in their having expanded a principle theoretically, 
but in their having been practically helpful in ad- 


vancing it, by preserving the older forms of culture 


for cotemporaries to see, here and there improving 
and widening them, and by thus keeping the philo- 
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'» sopher’s mind in sight of a many-sidedness, without 


which later systems would never have included the 
products of the earlier ones. 

This permanence of philosophic schools is not 
therefore met with until philosophy had attained a 
certain general extension, in Greece not until the 
time of Socrates and Plato. Whereas Plato, by sum- 
ming up all the pre-Socratic schools, put an end to 
their existence ; after his time no theory was put for- 
ward which did not propagate itself in a school until 
the time that Neoplatonism put the coping-stone on 
Greek philosophy, in and with which all previous 
systems were extinguished. In later times, however 
many intellectual varieties rise up side by sidé, only a 
few of them possess a distinct life of their own. The 
rest are a traditional revival of previous views, and 
cannot, in considering the peculiar philosophical 
character of an age, be taken further into account. 
They need therefore only to be mentioned by the 
historian in a passing way. This statement applies 
to the imperfect followers of Socrates. Their doc- 
trines are not an advancement in principle, but only 
incomplete reproductions of Socratic views, and con- 
nected with Socrates in the same way that the elder 
Academy is with Plato, or the Peripatetic school 
with Aristotle. : 
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SOCRATES. 


CHAPTER’ III. 
THE LIFE OF SOCRATES, 


THERE is no instance on record of a philosopher 
whose importance as a thinker is so closely bound 
up with his personal character as a man as it was in 
the case of Socrates. Every system, it is true, as 
being the work of a definite person, may best be 
studied in the light of the peculiarities, culture, 
misfortunes and circumstances of its author ; yet in 
the case of others it is easier to separate the fruits 
of their intellectual life from the stock on which 
they grew; doctrines can generally be received and 
handed down quite unchanged by men of very dif- 
ferent characters. In the case pf Socrates this is 
not nearly so easy. His teachin’ aimed far’ less at 
definite doctrines, which can be equally well em- 
braced hy different men, than at a special tone of 
life and thought, at a philosophic charatiter ‘and the 
art of intellectual enquiry, in short, at a something not 
to be directly imparted and handed lawn unaltered, 


HIS LIFE. 


but to be propagated freely, others being stirred 
up to an analogous development of their peculiarities. 
So much the more anxious should this make us for 
detailed information as to the training of a character 
which has had so powerful an influence on history. 
Here a very common difficulty meets us. What 
Socrates was, and how he acted in his riper years, is 
well known; but only the roughest outline is pre- 
served of the circumstances of his life. Over the 
earlier part of it deep darkness rests. For the history 
of his intellectual and moral training, if we except a 
few scanty and for the most part untrustworthy 
statements of earlier writers, we are left entirely to 
conjecture. 

The youth and early manhood of Sccrates fall in 
the most brilliant period of Grecian history. Born 
during the last years of the Persian war,’ he was 


1 The best ascertained date 
in the life of Socrates is the 
date of his death. According 
to Demetrius Phalereus and 
Apollodorus (in Diog. ii. 44), 
it happened in Olympiad 95, 
1 (Died. xiv. 37), probably in 
the second half of the month 
Thargelion. For at this time 
must be placed the return of 
the Delian @ewpls, which, ac- 
cording to Plato (Phedo, 59, 
D.), arrived the day before the 
execution of Socrates. Comp. 
K. F. Hermann, De theoria 
Deliaca, Ind. Schol. Gotting. 
1846. About a month earlier 
(Xenophon, Mem. iv. 8, 2, says 
definitely thirty days), i.e. in 
the month Munychion, the ju- 
dicial enquiry took place. 
Socrates must accordingly have 


been condemned in April or 
May 399 B.c., and have suf- 
fered death in May or June the 
same year. Since at the time 
of his death he had passed his 
seventieth year (Plato, Apol. 
17, D.), but not long (Crito, 
52, E. calls him in round num- 
bers seventy), his birth cannot 
have fallen later than Ol. 77, 3, 
or 469 B.c. If his birthday is 
rightly fixed for the 6th Thar- 
gelion (Apoll. in Diog. ii. 44, 
Pit. Qu, Conv Vail, 1, 21, 
lian, V. H. ii. 25), and was 
not past at the time of the 
judicial enquiry, we should 
have to go back for it to 470 
or ever 471 B.0, (Comp. 
Bickh. Corp. Inscript. ii. 321; 
Hermann, \. ¢.7). 

The question then arises whe- 
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nearly cotemporary with all those great men who 


adorned the age of Pericles. 


As a citizen of Athens 


he participated in all those elements of culture, 
which thanks to its unrivalled fertility of thought, 
congregated in that great metropolis. If poverty and 
low birth somewhat impeded his using them,! still 


ther these statements respect- 
ing the time of his birth are 
facts or a mere fiction; and 
whether the birthday of So- 
crates, the patevtixds, was not 
placed on the 6th of Thargelion 
to make it agree with that of 
Artemis, as Plato’s was made 
to agree with Apollo’s. If so, 
he may have been born in 
469 B.c. (Olym. 77, 3). Any- 
how, Apollodorus, placing it in 


‘468 B.C. (Ol. 77, 4), (Diog. 1. ¢.) 


is wrong. Nor can the state- 
ment noticed by Diogenes that 
he was only sixty years of age 
weigh against the clear lan- 
guage of Plato, and probably 
rests upon a transcriber’s mis- 
take. Hermann’s observation 
(Plat. Phil. 666, De Philos. Jon. 
vetat. li. A. 39) that Socrates 
could not have beenborn in the 
third or fourth year of an 
Olympiad, since he was twenty- 
five (Synes. Calv. Ene. c. 17) 
at the time of his interview 
with Protagoras, which inter- 
view happened (Plato, Parm.) 
at the time of the Panathenza, 
and consequently in the third 
year of an Olympiad, will not 
hold water. Supposing the 
interview to be even a fact, 
which is very doubtful, the 
remark of Synesius (Calv. Enc. 
c.17) respecting the age of 
Socrates is a pure guess, and 
altogether refuted by the lan- 


guage of the Theetet. 183, F., 
and the Parmen. 127, C., ravu 
véos, opd5pa véos. 

! That his father Sophronis- 
cus (Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 15; 
Plato, Lach. 180, D.; how 
Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 1087, A., 
comes to call him Elbaglus, is 
difficult to say) was a sculptor, 
may be gathered from Diog. ii. 
18. The services of his mother 
Pheenarete as a midwife are 
known from Plato’s Thezetetus, 
149, A. As regards circum- 
stances, it is stated by Demet- 
rius Phaler. in Plutarch’s Life of 
Aristides, c. 1, that he not only 
possessed land, but had seventy 
minze—a considerable sum—at 
interest; but this statement 
is at variance with the testi- 
mony of the best witnesses. 
The reasons for it are without 
doubt quite as weak as those 
for a similar statement respect- 
ing Aristides, and arose seem- 
ingly from some Peripatetic’s 
wish to find authorities for his 
view of the worth of riches. 
Plato (Apol. 23, B., 38, A.; 
Rep. i. 337, D.) and Xenophon 
(Gite. ii. 2; xi. 3; Mem. i. 2, 1) 
represent him not only as very 
poor, mdavu pupa KexTnuevos and 
év mevig pupla, but they also 
give reasons for thinking so. 
Plato makes him say, perhaps 
he could pay a fine of a mina, 
and Xenophon depicts him as 


with men in the highest ranks of life. 
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in the Athens of Pericles, not even the lowest on the 
city roll was debarred from enjoying the rich pro- 


fusion of art, which was for the most part devoted 


to the purposes of the state, nor yet from associating 
This free 
personal intercourse did far more to advance intel- 
lectual culture at that time than teaching in schools ; 
Socrates had reached manhood before the Sophists 
introduced a formal system of instruction. Intelli- 
gible as it thus becomes, how an energetic man in the 
position of Socrates could find many incitements to 
and means of culture, and how even he could be 
carried away by the wonderful elevation of his native 
city, still nothing very accurate is known. respect- 
ing the routes by which he advanced to his subse- 
quent greatness.'!_ We may suppose that he enjoyed 
the usual education in gymnastics and music,? al- 
though the stories which are told of his teachers in 


estimating his whole property, 
imclusive of his cottage, at five 
mine. The story of Libanius 
(Apol. Soer. t. iii. p. 7), accord- 
ing to which Socrates inherited 
eighty minz from his father, 
and lost them by lending, bear- 
ing his loss with extreme com- 
posure, looks like a story in- 
tended to show the indifference 
of a philosopher to wealth. 
Had Plato and Xenophon 
known the story, we may be 
sure they would not have 
omitted to tell it. 

1 See the work of K. F. Her- 
mann, De Socratis magistris et 
disciplina juvenili, Marb. 1837. 

2 Plato says so plainly in the 


Crito, 50, D. Even apart from 
this testimony there could be 
no doubt. Porphyry’s state- 
ment (in Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
i. 29, p. 8)—a statement un- 
doubtedly derived from Aris- 
toxenus—that Socrates was too 
uneducated to be able to read, 
need scarcely be refuted by 
authorities such as Xen. Mem. 
i. 6,14; iv. 7,3,5. Itis clearly 
an exaggeration of the well- 
known a@maSevola (Plato, Symp. 
221, H., 199, A., Apol. 17, B.), 
which only belongs to the 
satirical outside of the philoso- 
pher, but was readily taken 
hold of and exaggerated by 
jealousy in later times. 
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CHap. music! deserve no credit. We hear further that he 


Iii. 


V learnt enough of geometry to be able to grapple with 


difficult problems, and that he was not ignorant of 
astronomy ;? but whether he acquired this knowledge 
in his youth, or only in later years, and who was his 


teacher, we cannot tell.? 


We see him, in mature 


years, in relations more or less close with a number 
of characters who must have exerted a most varied 


and stirring influence on his mind.‘ 


1 According to Maa. Tyr. 
Xxxvili. 4, Connus was _ his 
teacher in music, and Euenus 
in poetry. Alexander (in 
Diog. ii. 19) calls him a pupil 
of Damon, whereas Seatus 
(Matth. vi. 13) makes Lampo 
his teacher. All these notices 
have undoubtedly come from 
passages in Plato, which are ir- 
relevant. Socrates calls Connus 
his teacher (Menex. 235, E., 
and Huthyd. 272, C.), but ac- 
cording to the latter passage 
he was a man at the time, so 
that he must have gone to 
Connus simply with a view to 
revive a skill long since ac- 
quired. It is more probable 
(however often such notices 
are given as_ historical, and 
with further details: Cic. ad 
Fam. ix. 22; Quint. i. 10; 
Val. Max. viii. 7; Diog. ii. 32; 
Stob. Flor. 29, 68) that the 
passages in Plato refer to the 
Connus of the comic poet 
Ameipsias, from which the 
whole fabrication comes. See 
Hermann, p. 24. Damon’s 
name is mentioned in the 
Laches, 180, D., 197, D.; Rep. 
iii, 400, B., 424, C., in which 
passages, bowever, this musi- 


It is beyond 


cian appears as the friend 
rather than as the instructor of 
Socrates, and as an important 
political character, from his 
connection with Pericles. The 
Pheedo, 60, C., and the Apology, 
20, A., mention Euenus, yet not 
as a teacher, and hardly even 
as an acquaintance of Socrates. 
And lastly, the Lampo of Sex- 
tus probably owes his existence 
toa mistake. Sextus may have 
written Damon instead of Con- 
nus (Stebeus, Flor. 29, 68, has 
Connus in the same connection) 
—or else Lamprus (a name 
which occurs in the Menexenus, 
though not as that of a teacher 
of Socrates), and transcribers 
made it Lampo. The celebrated 
prophet of this name cannot of 
course have been intended. 

2 Xen. Mem. iv. 7, 3, 5. 

3 Maximus |. c. says Theodore 
of Cyrene, but this is only an 
inference from Plato’s Thezete- 
tus, and not warranted by it. 

* For instance, the Sophists 
Protagoras, Gorgias, Polus, 
Hippias, Thrasymachus, but 
especially Prodicus. Cf. Plato, 
Prot., Gorg., Hip., Rep.i. Xen. 
Mem. ii..1, BIS dv. 4,5, &e, 
Also Euripides, who was on 
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doubt that he owed much to such relations; but 
these friends cannot in strict accuracy be described 
as his teachers, although we may often find them 
so-called ;! neither is any light derived hence for 


the history of his early training. We further meet 


with expressions which show that he must have had 
a general acquaintance with the views of Parmenides 


CHAP, 
LLY; 


and Heraclitus, of the Atomists, of Anaxagoras, and | 


perhaps of Empedocles.?, Whence he derived this 
knowledge, it is impossible to say. The stories that 


he received instruction in his younger years from 


Anaxagoras and Archelaus, can neither be supported 
by satisfactory evidence, nor are they probable in 
themselves.* Still more uncertain is his supposed inter- 


such intimate terms with him 
that the comic poets charged 
him with borrowing his trage- 
dies from Socrates. (Cf. Diog. 
ii. 18; lian, V. H. ii. 13. 
Also Aspasia; cf. Xen. Cc. 3, 
14; Mem. ii. 6, 36; Atschines 
in Gic. de Invent. i. 31;- in 
Max. Tyr. xxxviii. 4; conf. 
Homann De isch. relig. 16 
Hermesianax in Athen. xiii. 
599, a; Diotima (Plato, Symp.). 
Respecting several of these we 
know not whether Plato was 
true to facts in bringing them 
into connection with Socrates. 

1 Socrates calls himself in 


‘Plato a pupil of Prodicus 


(Zeller, 1. c. i. 873, D.), of Aspa- 
sia (Menex. 235, H.), and of 
Diotima (Symp. 201, D.), all of 
which statements have been re- 
peated in past and present 
times. See Hermann, Soc. 
Mag. p. 11. We may suppose 
that the instruction given by 


the two ladies consisted in free 
personal intercourse, even al- 
lowing that Diotima is a real 
person, and the Menexenus a 
genuine dialogue; not only 
this, but the same applies 
equally to Prodicus. Maximus 
calls Ischomachus his teacher 
in agriculture, but he probably 
arrived at this conclusion by 
misunderstanding Xen. Hc. 6, 
17. The story that he was a 
pupil of Diagoras of Melos (the 
Scholiast on Avistoph. Nubes, v. 
828), is obviously false. 

2 Xen. Mem, i.1, 14; iv. 7, 6. 

3 The authorities are: for 


Anaxagoras, Avristid. Or. xlv., 


p. 21, and the nameless authori- 
ties referred to by Diog. ii. 19 
and 45, whom Suidas Zwxpdr. 
according to custom follows; 
for Archelaus, Diog. ii. 16, 19, 
23, x. 12, and those mentioned 
by him, Io, Aristoxenus, and 
Diocles. Besides these Cicero, 
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course with Zeno and Parmenides. 


Even little is 


. known of the philosophical writings with which he 


Sextus, Porphyry (in Theod. 
Our, (Gx. PA. xii. [67,p.. Ua); 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
i. 302, A.), Simplicius, Eusebius 
(er. Tv. x: 14,. 18, aiv.. 6511, 
xv. 61, 11), Hippolytus, the spu- 
rious Galen, and a few others ; 
conf. Krische, Forsch. 210. 
The evidence in favour of 
Anaxagoras is very insufficient, 
and the language respecting 
him used by Socrates (Plato, 
Phedo, 97, B. and Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 7, 6) makes it impro- 
bable that he knew him person- 
ally, or was acquainted with 
his views, except from books 
and hearsay, which of course 
does not exclude any casual or 
accidental intercourse. The 
traditions respecting his rela- 
tions to Archelaus are better 
authenticated; yet even here 
there is much that is suspicions. 
Of the two earliest authorities, 
To and Aristoxenus, the former, 
who was an older contemporary 
of Socrates, does not make Ar- 
chelaus his instructor. All that 
is stated in Diog. ii. 23, on his 
authority, is that Socrates, when. 
a young man, travelled with 
Archelaus to Samos. This asser- 
tion, however, flatly contradicts 
Plato (Crito, 52, B.), who says 
that Socrates never left Athens, 
except once to go to the Isth- 
mian games, or when on mili- 
tary duty. Miller, however, 
gets over the difficulty (Frag. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 49, N. 9) by sup- 
posing that Plato was only re- 
ferring to Socrates when grown 
up. 

It is just possible that Plato 


may not have known of a jour- 
ney which Socrates took in his 
earlier years. That he should 
have knowingly omitted to 
mention it, as Alberti Socr. 40 
supposes, is hardly likely. It 
is also possible some mistake 
may have been made. Io may 
not have meant a journey to 
Samos, but his taking part in 
the expedition to Samos of 441 
B.C., which, strange to say, is 
not mentioned in the Apology, 
28, HE. Or the error may le 
with Diogenes, who applied to 
Socrates what Io had said of 
some one else. Or it may not 
be the Io of Chios, but some 
later individual who thus 
writes of Socrates. Certain it 
is, that Io’s testimony does not 
prove Socrates to have been a 
pupil of Archelaus. Even if the 
relation were proved to have 
existed in Socrates’ younger 
days, it would still be a ques- 
tion whether his philosophy 
was influenced thereby. 
Aristoxenus goes further. Ac- 
cording to his account in Diog. 
ii. 16, Socrates was the fa- 
vourite of Archelaus, or as 
Porphyry represents the mat- 
ter, he became acquainted with 
Archelaus in his seventeenth 
year, lived with him many 
years, and was by him initiated 
into philosophy. We shall have 
occasion to notice hereafter how 
little dependence can be placed 
on the statements of Aristoxe- 
nus respecting Socrates. Were 
the other statement which is 
to be found in Diogenes closely 
connected with this one, that 
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was acquainted.’ A well-known passage in Plato’s 
Phaedo ? describes him as advancing from the older 
natural science and the philosophy of Anaxagoras to 
his own peculiar views. But it is most improbable 
that this passage gives a historical account of his in- 
tellectual development, if for no other reason, at 
least for this one,’ that the course of development 
there leads to the Platonic theory of conceptions; let 
alone the fact that it is by no means certain that 
Plato himself possessed any fuller information re- 


specting the intellectual progress of his teacher. 
No doubt he began life by learning his father’s 


trade, a trade which he 


Socrates did not become a 
pupil of Archelaus till after 
the condemnation of Anaxago- 
Tas, its worthlessness would be 
thoroughly shown; for Socrates 
was seventeen when Anaxago- 
ras left Athens, and had long 
passed his years of pupilage. 
The assertions of Aristoxenus, 
however, are in themselves im- 
probable. For supposing So- 
crates to have been on intimate 
terms with Archelaus, when 
young, twenty years before 
Anaxagoras was banished, how 
is it conceivable that he should 
not have known Anaxagoras ?— 
and if he was instructed by 
him in philosophy, how is it 
that neither Xenophon nor 
Plato nor Aristotle ever men- 
tion Archelaus? All the later 
authorities for the relation of 
the two philosophers appear to 
rest on Aristoxenus. As there 
is nothing in the teaching of 
Archelaus, with which the So- 


probably never practised, 


cratic teaching can be connec- 
ted, it seems probable that he 
had little to do with the philo- 
sophy of Socrates, even though 
Socrates may have known him 
and his teaching. Besides, 
Socrates (in Xen. Sym.) calls 
himself an airoupybs tijs pido- 
sopias, a self-taught philoso- 
pher. 

1 He seems to have known 
those of Anaxagoras. A sup- 
posed allusion to the writings 
of Heraclitus (in Diog. ii. 22), 
is uncertain, nor is it estab- 
lished that he ever studied the 
Pythagorean doctrines (Plut. 
Curios. 2). 

2965 A. 

3 As Volquardsen, 
Mus. N.F. xix. 514; Alberti 
Socr. 13; Ueberweg, Unters 
d. Plat. Sehr. 94; Steinhart, 
Plat. L., 297. 

4 Timon and Duris in Diog. 
ii. 19. Timeus, according to 
Porphyry in Cyril c. Jul. 208, 
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and certainly soon gave up.' Considering it to be 
his special calling to labour for the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of himself and others, this con- 
viction forced itself so strongly upon him, as to 
appear to him in the light of a divine revelation.? 
He was, moreover, confirmed therein by a Delphic 
oracle, which, of course, must not be regarded as the 
cause of, but rather as an additional support to, his 


reforming zeal. 


A. Plato (Rep. vi. 496, B.) 
seems to have had the case of 
Socrates in view. 

+ Porphyry leaves it open 
whether Socrates or his father 
practised sculpture ; nor is any- 
thing proved by the story that 
the Graces on the Acropolis 
were his work (Diog. Paus. i. 
22). No allusions are found in 
Aristophanes, Plato, and Xeno- 
phon to the sculptor’s art. 
Hence we may conclude that 
if Socrates ever practised it, he 
gave it up long before the play 
of the Clouds was acted. Duris 
and Demetrius of Byzantium 
(in Diog. ii. 19), in stating that 
he was.a slave, and that Orito 
removed him from a workshop 
and cared for his education, 
appear to confound him with 
Pheedo. 

* Plato, Apol. 33, C.: euod 8& 
TovTO . . Tpoorérakrat bd 
700 Ocod mpdrrey Kad ex payrelwy 
kal e& évurviwy nal mavtl tpdmw, 
@rep tls more Kal BAAN Cela potpa 
avOpamm Kal drwiy mpocérate 


: a 
woe, 


Ss According to the well- 
known story in the Apol. 20, 
H., which has been repeated 
countless times by succeeding 


How and when this conviction first 


writers, the matter stands thus: 
Cheerephon had asked at Delphi 
if there were a wiser man than 
Socrates, and the priestess had 
answered in the negative. 
The Iambics which purport to 
contain the answer in Diog. 
li, 87, and Suid. copés belong 
of course to a much later 
period. Whereupon, says So- 
crates, he had thought over 
the sense of the oracle, and, in 
the hope of finding it, he had 
conversed with all who made 
pretensions to knowledge. At 
last he has found that neither 
he himself nor any other man 
was wise, but that others be- 
lieved themselves to be wise, 
whilst he was conscious of his 


want of wisdom. He con- 
sidered himself therefore 
pledged in the service of 


Apollo to a similar sifting of 
men, to save the honour of the 
oracle, which declared him, al- 
though one so wanting in wis- 
dom, to be the wisest of men. 
Allowing that Socrates really 
said this—and there is no 
doubt that he uttered it in 
substance—it by no means fol- 
lows that his philosophical 
activity dated from the time 
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dawned on him, cannot be determined. Most prob- 
ably it grew gradually in proportion as he gained 
more knowledge of the moral and intellectual cireum- 
stances of his time, and soon after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war he had found in the main his 
philosophical centre of gravity.! 

From that time forward he devoted himself to 
the mission he had assumed, regardless of everything 
else. His means of support were extremely scanty,” 
and his domestic life, in company with Xanthippe, 


was far from happy.® 


of the Pythian oracle. Else 
what should have led Chzre- 
phon to put the question, or 
the oracle to give the answer 
it did? So that if in the apo- 
logy he speaks as though the 
Delphic oracle had first aroused 
him to sift men, it must be a 


figure of speech. Without 
going so far as Colotes (in 
Pid. adv. “Col. 17, 1), and 


Atheneus (v. 218) and many 
modern writers (Brucker, Hist. 
Phil. i. 534, Van Dalen and 
Heuwmann), and denying the 
historical character of the 
oracle altogether—and certain- 
ly it cannot be very rigidly 
proved—we must at least at- 
tach no great importance to it. 
It may have done a similar 
service to Socrates as his doc- 
tor’s degree did to Luther, as- 


(suring him of his inward call, 


but it had just as little to do 
with making him a philosophi- 
cal reformer as the doctor’s de- 
gree had with making Luther a 
religious reformer. The story 
of the response given to: his 
father when he was a boy 


Yet neither her passionate 


(Plut. Gen. Socr. ¢. 20) is al- 
together a fiction. 

1 This is proved by the part 
which Aristophanes assigns to 
Socrates in the Clouds. If at 
that time, 424 B.c., he could be 
described as the chief of the 
new learning, he must have 
worked for years according to 
a definite method, and have 
gathered about him a circle of 
friends. In the Connus of 
Ameipsias, which seems to have 
been acted at the same time as 
the Clouds, he likewise appears 
as a well-known person, and Io 
in his travelling memorials had 
previously alluded to him. See 
p-. 56,1; 57, 3. 

2 See p. 54, 1. 

8 The name of Xanthippe is 
not only proverbial now. Later 
writers of antiquity (Zéeles. in 
Stob. Flor. 5, 64; Seneca De 
Const. 18, 5, Epist. 104, 177; 
Porphyry Gn Theod. Cur. Gr. 
Aff, xii. 65); Diogenes (ii. 36) ; 
Plutarch (Coh. Ira, 13, 461), 
who however tells the same of 
the wife of Pittacus, Tranq. An. 
ii. 471; lian (V. H. xi. 12); 
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character would he allow to ruffle his philosophic 


Atheneus (v. 219); Synestus, 
&c.), tell so many little stories 
and disgraceful traits of her 
that one almost feels inclined 
to take up the cudgels in her 
behalf, as Heumann has actu- 
ally done (Acta Phil. i. 103). 
What Xenophon (Mem. ii. 2; 
Sym. 2, 10) and Plato (Phzedo, 
60, A.) say of her, shows that 
\ she cannot have been altogether 
badly disposed. At least she 
was solicitous about her family, 
though at the same time she 
was extremely violent, over- 
bearing, and hard to deal with. 
It is remarkable that Aristo- 
phanes in the Clouds says no- 
thing of the married life of 
Socrates, which might have af- 
forded him material for many a 
joke. Probably Socrates was not 
then married. His eldest son is 
called twenty-five years later 
(Plato, Apol. 34, D. ; Phaedo, 60, 
A.) mepdiccoy 75n, and there are 
two young children. Besides 
Xanthippe, Socrates is said to 
have had another wife, Myrto, 
a daughter or grand-daughter 
of Aristides: after Xanthippe 
according to Aristotle (in Diog. 
ii. 26; conf. Stob. Floril 86, 25, 
Posidon in Ps. Plut. De Nob. 
18,3; less accurate is Plutarch’s 
Aristid. 27 which Athen, xiii. 
555 follows) ; before her accord- 
ing to another view (also in 
Diog.); and at the same time 
with her according to Aris- 
toxenus, Demetrius Phaler., 
Hieronymus Rhod., Satyrus, 
and Porphyry, in Cyril. c. Jul., 
vi. 186, D.; so that he had two 
wives at once. The fallacy of 
the last view has been already 
exposed by Panztius (accord- 


ing to Plut.), and in modern 
times most thoroughly by Luzac 
(Lectiones Attice, Leyden, 
1809). Not only is such a 
thing incompatible with thé 
character of Socrates, but 
amongst his cotemporaries, 
foes and friends, Xenophon, 
Plato, Aristophanes, and other 
comic poets, including Timon, 
there is no allusion to a rela- 
tion, which would most un- 
doubtedly have, had it existed, 
caused a great sensation and 
have provoked attack and de- 
fence, and derision in the high- 
est degree. The laws of Athens 
never allowed bigamy, and the 
decree purporting to be in 
favour of it, by which Hie- 
ronymus attempts to give pro- 
bability to his story (the same 
to which reference is made by 
Gell. N. A. xv. 20, 6, from the 
supposed bigamy of Euripides) 
either never was passed, or 
must bear a different meaning. 
The only question is, whether 
there can be any foundation 
for the story, and how its rise 
can be explained. Shall the 
Pseudo-Aristotle be believed, 
who: says that Myrto was his 
second wife, and the two 
younger sons her children ? 
But this cannot be reconciled 
with the Phzedo 60, A., let alone 
the fact that Myrto, as a 
daughter of Aristides, must have 
been older than Socrates (whose 
father in Laches, 180, D,is men- 
tioned as a school companion of 
her brother), and far too old then 
to bear children. Or shallit, on 
the contrary, be conceded (with 
Luzac) that Myrto was Socrates’ 
first wife, and that he married 
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composure,' nor could domestic cares hinder the oc- 


Xanthippe after her death? 
This, too, is highly improbable. 
For, in the first place, neither 
Xenophon nor Plato know any- 
thing about two wives of So- 
crates, although the Symposium 
would have invited some men- 
tion of them. In the second 
place, all the biographers (a 
few unknown ones in Diogenes 
excepted), and particularly the 
Pseudo-Aristotle, from whom 
ali the rest appear to have taken 
the story, say that he married 
Myrto after Xanthippe, and 
that Sophroniscus and Menex- 
enus were her children. Thirdly, 
Socrates cannot possibly have 
married the sister or the niece 
of Lysimachus, the son of 
Aristides, before the battle of 
Delium, since at the time of 
the battle (Lach. 180, D.) he 
did not know Lysimachus per- 
sonally. Nor can his first mar- 
riage have been contracted 
after that date, since Xan- 
thippe’s eldest son was grown 
up at the time of his death. 
And lastly, in Plato’s Theztet. 
150, E., shortly before his 
death, Socrates mentions this 
Aristides, as one of those who 
had withdrawn from his intel- 
lectual influence without detri- 
ment to his relationship as a 
kinsman. 

Thus the connection between 
Socrates and Myrto seems to 
belong altogether to the re- 
gion of fable. The most pro- 
bable account of the origin 
of the story is the following. 
We gather from the remains 
of the treatise wep) evdyevelas 
(Stob. Flor. 86, 24, 25; 88, 


13), the genuineness of which 
was doubted by Plutarch, and 
certainly cannot be allowed, 
that this dialogue was con- 
cerned with the question, 
whether nobility belonged to 
those whose parents were vir- 
tuous. Now none were more 
celebrated for their spotless 
virtue and their voluntary 
poverty than Aristides and So- 
erates. Accordingly the writer 
brought the two into connec- 
tion. Socrates was made to 
marry a daughter of Aristides, 
and since Xanthippe was 
known to be his wife, Myrto 
was made to be his second 
wife- and the mother of his 
younger children. Others, 
however, remembered that 
Xanthippe survived her hus- 
band. They thought it un- 
likely that Socrates should be 
the son-in-law of a man dead 
before he was born, and they 
tried to surmount these diffi- 
culties in various ways. As 
regards the first difficulty, 
either it was maintained that 
Myrto was his second wife and 
that the younger children were 
hers, in which case it was 
necessary to place her side by 
side with Xanthippe, as Hier- 
onymus actually did, and in- 
vented a decree of the people 
to make it probable; or to 
avoid romance, this supposition 
was given up, and Myrto was 
made to be his first wife, who 
then can have borne him no 
children, since Lamprocles, his 
eldest son, according to Xeno- 
phon, was a child of Xanthippe. 
The second difficulty could be 
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cupation which he recognised to be the business of 


his life. 


His own concerns were neglected lest he 


should omit anything in the service of God.? To be 
independent, he tried, like the Gods, to rise superior 
to wants ;? and by an uncommon degree of self-denial 
and abstemiousness,! he so far succeeded that he 
could boast of living more pleasantly and more free 
from troubles than any one else.° It was thus possible 
for him to devote his whole powers to the service of 


others without asking or 


got over either by making 
Myrto a grand-daughter in- 
stead of a daughter of Aris- 
tides, the grandson of Aristi- 
des the Just. Plato, Lach. 179, 
A.; Thexet., &c. The former 
was the usual way. The latter 
is the view of Athenzeus. 

1 See Xenophon 1. c., not to 
mention later anecdotes re- 
specting this subject. 

2 Plato, Apol. 23, B.; 31, B, 

3 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 6, 1-10, 
where he argues against Anti- 
phon, that his is a thoroughly 
happy mode of life, ending 
with the celebrated words: 
7d wey pndevds deecOar Ociov civat, 
Td de ds edaylotwy éyyutdtw Tod 
Oclou. 

‘The contentment of So- 
erates, the simplicity of his 
life, his abstinence from sen- 
sual pleasures of every kind, 
his scanty clothing, his walk- 
ing bare-foot, his endurance of 
hunger and thirst, of heat and 
cold, of deprivations and hard- 
ships, are well known. Conf. 
Xen. Mem. i. 2,1; 3, 5; Plato, 
Symp. 174, A., 219, B.; Phed- 
rus, 229, A.; Azistoph. Clouds, 
103, 361, 409, 828, Birds 1282, 

5 Xen. Mem, i. 6, 4; iv. 8, 6. 


taking reward ;® and this 


& Xen. Mem. i. 2, 53.1. 5, 6; 
i. 6, 3; Plato, Apol. 19, D. 31; 
B.; 33, A.; Huthypro, 3, D.; 
Symp. 219, E. In the face of 
these distinct testimonies, the 
statement of Aristoxenus (Diog. 
li. 20) that from time to time 
he collected money from his 
pupils, can only be regarded as 
aslander. It is possible that 
he did not always refuse the 
presents of opulent friends— 
(Diog. ii. 74, 121, 34; Sen. de 
Benef. i. 8; vii. 24; Quintil. 
Inst. xii. 7, 9). Questionable 
anecdotes (Diog. ii. 24, 31, 65; 
Stob. Flor. 3, 61; 17, 17) would 
prove nothing, to the contrary, 
but no dependence can be 
placed on these authorities. 
He is said to have refused the 
splendid offers of the Mace- 
donian Archelaus and the Thes- 
salian Scopas (Diog. ii. 25; 
Sen. Benef. v. 6; Arian or 
Plut. in Stob. Floril. 97, 28; 
Dio Chrys. Or. xiii. 30), and 
this tale is confirmed as far as 
the first-named individual is 
concerned by Aristotle, Rhet. 
ii. 23, in a passage which Bayle, 
Dict. Archelaus Rem. D. dis- 
putes without reason. 
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occupation so confined him to his native city that he 
rarely passed its boundaries or even its gates.! 

To take part in the affairs of the state? he did 
not, however, feel a call; not. only holding it to be 
impossible to act as a statesman? in the Athens of 
that day without violating his principles, and loath- 
ing submission to the demands of a pampered mob ;* 
but far more because he recognised his own peculiar 
task to lie in something very different. Any one 
sharing his conviction that care for one’s own culture 
must be preferred to all care for public affairs, and 
that a thorough knowledge of self, together with a 
deep and many-sided experience, is a necessary quali- 
fication for public life,> must regard the influencing 
of individuals as a far more important business than 
the influencing of the community, which without the 
other would be profitless ;® must consider it a better 
service to his country to educate able statesmen 
than actually to discharge a statesman’s duties,’ 
Any one so thoroughly fitted by nature, taste, tone 
of thought and character, to elevate the morality 
and develop the intellect in others by means of 
personal intercourse, could hardly feel at home in 


1 In the Crito, 52, B.; 53, A., * Plato, Apol. 33, A., or as 

he says, that except onmilitary the Gorgias (473, E.) ironically 
duty he has only once left expresses it: because he was. 
Athens, going asadeputy tothe too plain for a _ statesman. 
Isthmian games, From®the Conf. Gorg. 521, D. 
Pheedrus, 230, C., we gather 5 Plato, Apol. 36, Symp. 216, 
that he rarely went outside the A.; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 6; iii. 6. 
gates. § Plato, Apol. 29, C.; 30, D.; 

2 Plato, Apol. 31, C. 33, C. Gorg. 513, E. 

8 Plato, Apol. 31, D.; Rep. 7 Xen. Mem. i. 6, 15. 

vi. 496, C.; Gorg. 521. C. 
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any other line of life.! Accordingly, Socrates never 
attempted to move from his position as a private 
citizen. By serving in several campaigns with the 
greatest. bravery and endurance,? he discharged his 
duties to his country. As a citizen he met un- 


1 Socrates asserts this in 
Plato quite explicitly. In Apol, 
31, D., he remarks that his 
daudviov sent him back from a 
public life, and wisely too; 
for in a career spent in oppos- 
ing the passionate impulses of 
the masses he would long since 
have been ruined. The damud- 
viov which deters him is the 
sense of what is suited to his 
individuality. That this sense 
conducted him rightly, is 


‘proved by the consideration 


that a public career, had he 
taken to it, would not only 
have been unsuccessful in his 
case, but would also have been 
most injurious for himself; 
and Socrates usually estimates 
the moral value of conduct by 
success. If this consideration, 
as it no doubt did, confirmed 
his dislike to a public career, 
still the primary cause of this 
dislike, the source of that in- 
superable feeling, which as a 
daudviov preceded every esti- 
mate of consequences, was with- 
out doubt something immedi- 
ate, Had a public position suit- 
ed his character as well as the 
life he chose, he would as little 
have been deterred by its dan- 
gers, as he was by the dan- 
gers of that which he adopted 
(Apol, 29, B.). He states, how- 
ever, that his occupation af- 
forded him great satisfaction 
with which he could not dis- 


pense, Apol. 38, A. 8m kat 
Tuyxdver péyirrov ayabdy dy 
évOpaérw todTo, éxdoTns nuépas 
mept aperis Tovs Adyous moretoOat 
kal Tay BAAwY, wept ay duels 
euod akotere diadeyouevov Kat 
éuauvrdyv kal &AAous eCerdtovros, 6 
d& aveteracros Bios ov Biwrds ay- 
Opdre. 

2 See the stories in Plato, 
Symp. 219, E.; Apol. 28, H.; 
Charm. i.; Lach. 181, A. 
Of the three expeditions men- 
tioned in the Apology, that 
to Potidea, 432 B.c., that to 
Delium, 424 B.c., and that to 
Amphipolis, 422 B.c., the two 
first are fully described. At 
Potida Socrates rescued Alci- 
biades, but gave up in his 
favour his claim to the prize 
for valour. His fearless retreat 
from the battle of Delium is 
mentioned with praise. An- 
tisthenes (in Athen. v, 216, b) 
refers the affair of the prize to 
the time after the battle of 
Delium. Probably Plato is 
right, being generally well-in- 
formed on these matters. The 
doubts which Athenzus raises 
respecting Plato’s account are 
trivial. Naturally, however, 
other accounts derived from 
his account cannot be quoted 
in support of it. The story 
that Socrates rescued Xeno- 
phon at Delium (Strabo, ix. 2, 
7; Diog.) seems to confound 
Xenophon with Alcibiades. - 
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righteous demands alike of an infuriated populace 
and of tyrannical oligarchs, in every case of danger,} 
firmly and fearlessly; but in the conduct of affairs 
he declined to take part. 

Nor would he appear as a public teacher after 
the manner of the Sophists. He not only took no 
pay, but he gave no methodical course,? not profess- 
ing to teach, but only to learn in common with 
others; not to force his convictions upon them, but 
to examine theirs; not to pass the truth that came 
to hand like a coin fresh from the mint, but to 
awaken a taste for truth and virtue, to show the way 
thereto, to overthrow spurious, and to discover real 


knowledge. Never weary of converse, he eagerly, / 


seized every opportunity of giving an instructive 
and moral turn to conversation. Day by day he was 
about in the market and public promenades, in 
schools and workshops, ever ready to have a word 
with friend or stranger, with citizen or foreigner, 
but always prepared to give an intellectual or moral 


turn to the conversation. 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 18, and 2, 
31; iv. 4, 2; Hellen. i. 7, 15; 
Plato, Apol. 32, A.; Gorg. 473, 
E. ; epist. Plat. vii. 324, D.; see 
also Znzac, De Socrate cive, 
92-123 ; Grote’s Hist. of Greece, 
viii. 238-285. 

2 Plato, Apol. 33, A.: éyw 6& 
Biddonados pev ovdevds memo’ 
eyevduny: «i 5€ tls wou A€éyovTos 
Kal Te emavrod mpartoyros émBbupet 
axovew .. . ovdev) mémo7’ ép6d- 
ynoa, Ibid. 19 D. Xen. Mem. 
i. 2,3 and 31. The assertion 
of the Epicurean: Idomeneus, 


Whilst thus serving God 


and of Favorinus in Diog. ii. 
20, that he gave instruction in 
rhetoric, needs no further re- 
futation. 

3 Proofs in all the dialogues. 
See particularly Plato, Apol. 
2g Bar Lone, 2050s 7030, Ears 
Rep. i. 336, B. The Socratic 
method will be discussed here- 
after. 

4 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 103 iii. 
10 ; Plato, Symp., Lysis., Char- 
mides, Phedrus, Apol. 23, B. ; 
30, A. The paorpomela which 
Socrates boasts of, Xen. Symp. 
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in his higher calling, he was persuaded that he was 
also serving his country in a way that no one else 
could do.! For deeply as he deplored the decline of 
discipline and education in his native city,? on the 
moral teachers of his time, the Sophists,? he could 
place no reliance. The attractiveness of his discourse 
won for him a circle of admirers, for the most part 
consisting of young men of family,* drawn to him by 
the most varied motives, standing to him in various 
relations, and coming to him, some for a longer, 
others for a shorter time.’ For his part, he was 
anxious not only to educate these friends, but to 
advise them in everything pertaining to their good, 
even in worldly matters. Out of this changing, and 
in part only loosely connected society, a nulceus was 
gradually formed of decided admirers,—a Socratic 
school, united, however, far less by a common set of 
doctrines, than by a common love for the person of 
its founder. With more intimate friends he fre- 
quently had common meals,’ which, however, can 
scarcely have been a fixed institution. Such as 
appeared to him to require other branches of in- 


8, 10; 4; 56, 8, 5, 42, is no- 
thing else, this art consisting 
in making friends lovable, by 
virtue and prudence. 

1 Plato, Apol. 30, A.; Conf. 
D6.) C3 39) 385 41) D2 Gore: 
521, D. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 5, 13. 

3 Mem. iv. 4, 5, which is not 
at variance with Plato, Apol. 19, 
D, nor yet with the passages 
quoted p. 69, 1. 

4 Plato, Apol. 28, C., of véor 


pot é@makoAovOoivtes ols padioTa 
TXOAH eoriv, of TAY TAoVTWwTa- 
toy. Still we find among his 
ardent admirers, not only Antis- 
thenes, but also Apollodorus 
and Aristodemus, who appear 
according to Plato, Symp. 173, 
8, to have been equally poor. 

5 Conf. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 14; 
iv. 2, 40; Plato, Thezt. 150, D. 

® Conf. examples, Mem. ii. 3, 
ff, 8, Sig SiiOynte 

7 Xen. Mem, iii. 14, 
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struction, or whom he believed unsuited for inter- 
course with himself, he urged to apply to other 
teachers, either in addition to or in place of himself. 
Until his seventieth year he followed this course of 
action with his powers of mind unimpaired.? The 
blow which then put an end to his life and his 
activity will be mentioned hereafter. 


* Plato, Theetet. 151, B.; knew him), without showing 
Xen. Mem. iii. 1; Symp. 4, any trace of weakness in his 
61. mental powers up to the last 

2 Xenophon and Plato most- moment. That it was a wrong 
ly represent Socrates as an old view is distinctly stated in 
man (such as he was when they Mem. iv. 8, 8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHARACTER OF SOCRATES. 


ANCIENT writers speak of the character of Socrates in 
terms of the greatest respect. 


There are, however, 


some exceptions, quite apart from the prejudice 
occasioned by his condemnation, which no doubt 
survived some time after his death. Followers of 
Epicurus indulged their love of slander even at his 
expense,’ and one voice from the Peripatetic School 
has scandalous stories to tell respecting his life: as 
a boy he was disobedient and refractory; as a youth, 
profligate ; as a man, coarse, importunate, given to 


sudden bursts of anger, and of fiery passions.” 


1 Cicero de N. D. i. 34, says 
that his teacher, the Epicurean 
Zeno, called him an Attic buf- 
foon, Epicurus, however, ac- 
cording to Diog. x. 8, appears 
to have spared him, although 
he depreciated every other 
philosopher. 

2 The source from which these 
unfavourable reports, collected 
by Znzac, come is Aristoxenus, 
Lect. Att. 246 (from whom we 
have already heard similar 
things, p. 58, note; 61,3; 64, 
5). From this writer come 
the following statements; that 
mentioned in Pomphyry: ds 
ptoe yeydvor tpaxds eis dpyhy, 


But 


kul drdre parnbeln TH wdder die 
nadons aoxnwoodvns eBddiCer— 
Synesius (Ene. Galv. 81) will 
have this limited to his younger 
years ; that of Cyril. c, Jul. vi. 
185, C.; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff, 
xli., 63, p. 174: bre 5 prexbeln 
brd Tod «mdBous TovTov Sewhy 
elvac thy doxnuociynv oddevds 
yap ore dyduaros dmocxécbae 
obre mpdyparos ; and another of 
Cyril. 186, C. Theod. 1. c.) that 
“Socrates was in other ways 
temperate, mpbs 8 thy Tov 
appodiclwy xpiow apodpdrepov 
ey elvar, Gdiclay d& wh mpoceivat, 
1) yap tals yamerais } Tats Kowals 
Xpic0u péves, and then after 
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the stories we have of this kind are so improbable, 
and the chief relater is so untrustworthy,! that we 
cannot even with certainty? infer that Socrates only 
became what he was after a severe struggle’ with his 


the history of his bigamy he 
concludes: eiva: 3€ pnow avrdyv 
év tots duiAlas aivés te gid- 
amex Ohuova kal Aotdopov kal bBpic- 
tudév. From the same source, 
as may be gathered from Plat. 
Mal. Her. c. 9, p. 856, comes 
the charge which Yheod. 1. c. 
I. 29, p. 8 quotes from Porphyry, 
without naming Aristoxenus, 
elvat 6& aitby mpds ody pev 
apun, amaldevroy 6 wept mayta, 
so that he was hardly able to 
read, besides what follows 
(Lbid. xii. 66, p. 174 ; conf. iv. 
2, p. 56): eAeyito 5& wep) abrov 
&s ipa mais dy ovk eb Bidcoesey ode 
EUTAKTWS* TpPAToV wey yap Paci 
avtoy TG warp diaredéou, arei- 
Ooivra Kat drére KeAcUoetey aiToy 
AaBdvra Ta opyava Ta mepl THY 
Téxvnv amayrav SmovdhmoTe OAL- 
yophoavra Tod mpootdyparos 
mepitpexew avtoy dmovdqmwore 
Sdiecey .... Hv Se Kal ray 
emitipwpevwy Kal rade Swxpdrer 
8rt cis Tovs bXAOUS cicwHetTO Kal 
Tas SiarpiBas emoeiro mpds tais 
tpamé(ais Kal mpos Tais “Eppats. 
Herewith is connected the 
story of the physiognomist 
Zop (Gie. Tuse, vi. 37; 
83; De Fat. iv. 10; Alex. Aph. 
De Fato, vi., Pers. Sat. IV. 24 
Conf.; Max. Tyr. xxxi. 3), who 
declared Socrates to be stupid 
and profligate, and received 
from him the answer, that by 
nature he had been so, but had 
been changed by reasons This 
account can hardly be true. It 
looks as if it had been devised 


to illustrate the power of rea- 
son over a defective natural 
disposition, as illustrated in 
Plato, Symp. 215, 221, B. Ie 
the story was current in the 


time of Aristoxenus, he may . 


have used it for his picture; 
but it is also possible that his 
description produced the story, 
which in this case would have 
an apologetic meaning. The 
name of Zopyrus would lead us 
to think of the Syrian magi- 
cian, who, according to Aris- 
totle in Diog. ii. 45, had 
foretold the violent death of 
Socrates. 

1 As may be already seen 
from the stories respecting the 
bigamy, the gross ignorance, 
the violent temper, and the 
sensual indulgences of So- 
crates. 

2 As Hermann does, De Socr. 
Mag. 30. 

3 Though this is in itself 
possible, we have no certain 
authority for such an assertion. 
The anecdote of Zopyrus is, 
as already remarked, very un- 
certain, and where is the war- 
rant that Aristoxenus followed 
a really credible tradition? 
He refers, it is true, to his 
father Spintharus, an actual 
acquaintance of Socrates. But 
the question arises whether 
this statement is more trust- 
worthy than the rest. The 
chronology is against it, and 
still more so is the sub- 
stance of what Spintharus 
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natural disposition. Our best authorities only know 
him as the perfect man, to whom they look up with 
respect, and whom they regard as the exemplar of 
humanity and morality. ‘No one,’ says Xenophon, 
‘ever heard or saw anything wicked in Socrates; so 
pious was he that he never did anything without first 
consulting the Gods; so just that he never injured 
any one in the least; so master of himself that he 
never preferred pleasure to goodness; so sensible that 
he never erred in his choice between what was better 


and what was worse. 
best and happiest.’ ! 


In a word, he was of men the 


He further represents Socrates as a pattern of 
hardiness, of self-denial, of self-mastery; as a man 


says. It may also be asked 
whether Spintharus spoke the 
truth, when he professed to 
have witnessed outbursts of 
anger in Socrates, who must 
then have been in the last 
years of his life. Certainly 
we have no more reason to 
believe him than his son. 
Lastly, Aristoxenus does not 
confine his remarks to the 
youth of Socrates, but they 
are of a most general character, 
or refer distinctly to his later 
years. Jwzac, |. c. 261, would 
appear to have hit the truth 
when he makes Aristoxenus 
responsible for all these state- 
ments. For Aristoxenus ap- 
pears not only to have carried 
his warfare with the Socratic 
Schools against the person of 
Socrates, but also to have in- 
dulged in the most capricious 
and unfounded misapprehen- 


sions and inferences. His 
overdrawn imagination makes 
Socrates as a boy dissatisfied 
with his father’s business, and 
as a man pass his life in the 
streets. In the same way he 
finds that Socrates must have 
been a man without culture, 
because of expressions such as 
that in the Apology, 17, B., or 
that in the Symp, 221, E. ; 199, 
A.; violent in temper, in sup- 
port of which he refers to 
Symp. 214, D. ; and dissolute 
because of his supposed bigamy, 
and the words in Xen. Mem, i. 
3, 14; ii, 2, 4, and p. 51, 2. | 

1 Mem, ,.i. 1s di iay,, Be ae 
R. Lange’s objections to the 
genuineness of the concluding 
chapters of the Memorabilia 
(iv. 8) (De Xenoph. Apol. Berl. 
1873) do not appear sufficiently 
strong to preclude their being 
cited as an authority. | 
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‘of piety and love for his country, of wnbending  Cuar. 
fidelity to his convictions, as a sensible and trust- 1” _ 
_ worthy adviser both for the bodies and souls of his 
friends; as an agreeable and affable companion, 

with a happy combination of cheerfulness and 
seriousness ; above all, as an untiring educator of 
character, embracing every opportunity of bringing 

all with whom he came into contact to self-knowledge 

and virtue, and especially opposing the conceit and 
thoughtlessness of youth. 

Plato says the same of him. He too calls his 
teacher the best, the most sensible, and the most 
just man of his age,’ and never tires of praising his 
simplicity, his moderation, his control over the wants 
and desires of the senses; imbued with the deepest 
religious feeling in all his doings, devoting his whole 
life to the service of the Gods, and dying a martyr’s 
death because of his obedience to the divine voice; 
and like Xenophon, he describes this service as the 
exercise of a universal moral influence on others, and 
particularly on youth. In his picture, too, the more /_ 
serious side in the character of Socrates is relieved 
by a real kindness, an Athenian polish, a sparkling 
cheerfulness and a pleasing humour. Of his social 
virtues and his political courage Plato speaks in the 
same terms as Xenophon, and adds thereto an ad- 
mirable description of Socrates on military service.” 
Every trait which he mentions adds to the clearness 
of that picture of moral greatness, so wonderful for 


‘1 See the end of the Phxdo. 2 See page 66, note 2. 
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its very originality, for the absence of all that is 
studied and artificial about it, for its exclusion of 
self-clorification and affectation.’ 

Owing to its being a native growth, the Socratic 
type of virtue bears, throughout, the peculiar impress 
of the Greek mind. Socrates is not the insipid ideal 
of virtue, which a superficial rationalism would make 
of him, but he is a thorough Greek and Athenian, 
taken, as it were, from the very marrow of his nation, 
possessed of flesh and blood, and not merely the uni- 
versal moral standard for all time. His much-lauded 
moderation is free from the ascetic element, which it 
seems always to suggest in modern times. Socrates 
enjoys good company, although he avoids noisy 
carousals ;? and if he does not make the pleasures of 
the senses an object in life, no more does he avoid 
them, when they are offered to him, nay, not even 
when in excess. Thus the call for small cups in 
Xenophon’s banquet is not made for fear of indulging 


1 Most of the traits and Adulat. 32, p. 70; Coh. Ira, 4, 


anecdotes recorded by later 
writers are in harmony with 
this view of Socrates. Some 
of them are certainly fictions. 
Others may be taken from wri- 
tings of pupils of Socrates, 
which have been since lost, or 
from other trustworthy sources. 
They may be found in the fol- 
lowing places. Cic. Tusc. iii, 
Hopwel.; Offsr i. 26, and» 90% 
Seneca, De -Const. 18, 5; De 
Grape Ne sais 1, 2s es Ls 
Tranqu. An. 5, 2; 17, 4; Epist. 
104, 27; Plin. H. Nat. vii. 18; 
Plut. Educ. Pu. 14, p. 10; De 


p. 455 ; Tranqu. An. 10, p. 471; 
Garrulit. 20; Diog. ii. 21, 24, 
27, 30; vi. 8; Gell. N. A. ii. 1; 
xix. 9, 9; Val. Max. viii. 8; 
Ailian, V. H. i. 165 ii. 11, 13; 
36 3. 1s 285 ix. 74 29: xa Db 
xlli. 27, 32: Athen. iv. 157 c.; 
Stob. Flor. 17, 17 and 22: 
Basil. De leg. Greec. libr. Op. 
II. 179, a. Themist. Orat. vii. 
95, a. Simpl. in Epict, Enchir. 
c., 20, p. 218. A few others 
have been or will be referred 
to. 

* Plato, Symp. 220, A.; conf, 
174, A. 
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too largely, but that exhilaration may not be too 
rapid.' Plato describes him as boasting that he can 
equally well take much or little, that he can surpass 
all in drinking, without ever being intoxicated him- 
-self,? and represents him at the close of the banquet 
as leaving all his companions under the table, and 
pursuing his daily work, after a night spent over the 
bowl, as if nothing had happened. Moderation here 
appears with him not to consist in total abstinence 
from pleasure, but in perfect mental freedom, neither 
requiring pleasure, nor being ever overtaken by its 
seductive influence. His abstemiousness in other 
points is also recorded with admiration.? Numerous 
passages, however, in Xenophon’s ‘Memorabilia’ * 
prove that his morality was far below our strict. 


standard of principles. The Grecian peculiarity-of hy 
affection for boys marks, indeed, his relations to~ 9!" | 


youth, but his character is above all suspicion of 
actual vice,? and he treats with irony a supposed 


1 Xen. Mem. 2, 26: fy &€ 
Hiv of maides pikpais KvALEL muK- 
va emupend(wow, oTws ov Bia- 
Cduevo. bxd tod otvov peddery, 
GAN avarreBduevor pds To Taryyi- 
woéerrepor apiidueda. 

2 Symp; 176, C.; 220, A.; 
213, E. : 

3 Xen. Mem. i. 2, 1; 3, 14. 
We have already seen that 
Aristoxenus and his followers 
cannot prove the contrary. 

Ap LAs dil, Diy 2545, 
11; iv. 5, 9. Conf. Conv. iv. 
38. 

5 The cotemporaries of So- 
crates seem to have found no- 
thing to object to in Socratic 


affection. Not only is there 
no allusion to it in the judicial 
charge, but not even in Aris- 
tophanes, who would undoubt- 
edly have magnified the smal- 
lest suspicion into the gravest 
charge. The other comic poets, 
according to Athen., v. 219, 
knew nothing of it. Nor does 
Xenophon deem it necessary 
to refute this calumny, and 
therefore the well-known story 
of Plato’s banquet has for its 
object far more the glorifica- 
tion than the justification of 
his teacher. On the other 
hand, the relations of Socrates 
to Alcibiades, in the verses 


i 


Apt > AE hs 
hye ty XY 


} 
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love-affair of his own.! At the same time, what 
Greek in the presence of youthful beauty was proof 
against a certain element of esthetic pleasure, which 
at least was the ground and origin, even though (as in 
his case) an innocent one, of deeper affection?* The 
odious excrescences of Greek morality called forth 
his severest censure; yet at the same time, accord- 
ing to Xenophon,’ and Aschines,* and Plato,’ So- 
crates described his own relations to his younger 
friends by the name of Eros, or a passionate attach- 
ment grounded on esthetic attractions. Not other- 
wise may Grecian peculiarities be noticed in his 
ethical or political views, nor is his theology free 
from the trammels of the popular belief. How deeply 
these lines had influenced his character may be seen 
not only in his simple obedience ® to the laws of his 
country throughout life, and his genuine respect for 
the state religion,’ but far more also in the trials of 


purporting to be written by 


Aspasia, which Athen@us com- 
municates on the authority of 
Herodicus, lave a very sus- 
picious look, and Tertullian 
Apol. c. 46 mistakenly applies 
the words diapbelpery rods véous 
to paederastia. In Jwenal 
(Sat. ii. 10) Soeratici cinedi 
refer to the manners of his 
own time. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 1, 2; Symp. 
4, 27; Plato, Symp. 213, C.; 
ag D.; 222, B.; Charm. 155, 
* Xen. Mem. i. 2, 29; 8, 8; 
Sym, 8, 19, 32, with which 
Plato agrees. 

’ Symp. 8, 2 and 24; Mem. 
TV. 15 ae 


4 In his Alcibiades he speaks 
of the love of Socrates for 
Alcibiades. See Avistid. Or, 
xlv. rept pnropixijs, p. 30, 34. 

* Prot. beginning; Symp. 
VT, Dis 218)" Bs 329) ASesnob 
to mention other expressions 
for which Plato is answerable. 

§ Plato, Apol. 28, E. 

7 Xenophon, Mem. i. 1, 2, as- 
sures us not only that Socrates 
took part in the public sacri- 
fices, but that he was frequently 
in the habit of sacrificing at 
home. In Plato he invokes 
Helios, Symp. 220, D.; and his 
last words, according to the 
Pheedo, 118, A., were an earnest, 
commission to Crito to offer a 
cock to Alsculapius. Often is 
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his last days, when for fear of violating the laws, 
he scorned the ordinary practices of defencé, and 
after his condemnation refused to escape from 
prison.' The epitaph which Simonides inscribed on 
the tomb of Leonidas might very well be inscribed 
on that of Socrates: He died to obey the state.? 
Deeply as Socrates is rooted in the national 
character of Greece, there is about him a some- 
thing decidedly unlike a Greek, presenting a foreign 
and even almost modern appearance. This it was 
which made him appear to his cotemporaries a 
thoroughly eccentric and singular person. This, 
for a. Greek so unintelligible, something, which 
he described by one word as his singularity,? con- 
sisted, according to Plato’s account,‘ in a want of 
agreement between his outward appearance and his 


belief in oracles mentioned, 
which he always conscien- 
tiously obeyed (Mem. i. 3, 4; 
Plato, Apol. 21, B.) and the 
use of which he recommended 

to his friends (Xen. Mem. ii. 
~ 6,8; iv. 7,10; Anabas. iii. 1, 
5). ‘He was himself fully per- 
suaded that he possessed an 
oracle in the truest sense, in 
the inward voice of his dapud- 
yiov, and he also believed in 
dreams and similar prognosti- 
cations. 
Pheedo, 60, D.; Apol. 33, C.) 

1 This motive is represented 
by Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4) 
and Plato (Apol. 34, D. ; Pheedo, 
98, C.) as the decisive one, 
although the Crito makes it 
appear that a flight from 
Athens would have done no 


(Plato, Crito, 44, A. ;. 


good to himself, and much 
harm to his friends and de- 
pendants. The Apology speaks 
as if entreating the judges 
were unworthy of the speaker 
and his country. 

2 Xen. says: mpoctAero uaraAov 
Tois véuots eupévwy arobaveiy 7 
mapayouay Chv. 

2 Plato, Symp. 221, C.: Moa- 
AG pev ody ey tis Kal 4AAa Exar 
Swxpdrn emavérn Kat Oovpdow 

. 7) 8E pnder! avOpdray 
Buowov clvat, pnte Tov TaArcdy 
phre tév viv bvtwy, TotTo &ktov 
mayTos Oadmaros . . dios be 
obtocl yéyove Thy aromiay GyOpw- 
mos Kal auTos of Adyot avTov ov’ 
éyyus kv etipo. tis (nt ay, obre THY 
voy oUTE TOY TaAaLor. 

4 Symp. 215, A.; 221, HE. 


C. Pro-> 
minent ° 
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-Cuap, inward and real nature. In this respect he contrasts 
Br: _ most strikingly with the mutual interpenetration of 
ith, which constitutes the usual classic ideal. On 
the one hand we behold in Socrates indifference to 
the outer world, originally foreign to the habits of 
his countrymen; on the other hand, a meditative- 
ness unknown before. Owing to the former feature 
there is about him a something prosy and dry, and, 
if the expression may be allowed, philistine-like, 
sharply contrasting with the contained beauty and 
the artistic grace of life in Greece. Owing to the 
latter there is about him something akin to the 
revelation of a higher life, having its seat within, 
in the recesses of the soul, and not fully explained in 
its manifestations, and which even Socrates him- 
self regarded as superhuman. In their account of 
these two peculiarities both Plato and Xenophon 
are agreed. Even from an outward point of view, 
the Silenus-like appearance of Socrates, which Plato’s 
Alcibiades,! and Xenophon’s Socrates himself? de- 
scribe with so much humour, must rather have con- 
cealed than exposed the presence of genius to the 
eye of a Greek. But more than this, a certain 
amount of intellectual stiffness, and an indifference 
to what is sensibly beautiful, is unmistakeable in his 
speech and behaviour. Take for instance the process 
of catechising given in the ‘ Memorabilia,’ 3 by which 
a general of cavalry is brought to a knowledge of his 


1 Symp. 215; conf. Theet. crates a pleasing appearance, 
14, 3, E. but this is of course quite unte- 
2 Symp. 4, 19; 2,19; Hpicte- nable. : 
tus (Diss. iv. 11, 19) gives So- STstes 


ese 
a, i, 4 ha 


r 
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_ CHAP. 


duties, or the formality with which things,! long 
LV. 


familiar to his hearers, are proved, or the way in 
which the idea of the beautiful is resolved into that 
of the useful.?_ Or hear him, on grounds of expedi- 
ency, advising conduct, which to us seems simply 
abominable,’ or in the Phedrus‘ refusing. to walk 
out because he can learn nothing from trees and the 
country, and taking exception in the Apology‘ to the / 
works of poets and artists, because they are the re-/ 
sults of natural genius and inspiration, and not of 
reflection. Or see him in Xenophon’s Symposium,’ 
despite the universal custom of the ancients,® dancing 
alone at home, in order to gain healthful exercise, 
and justifying his conduct by the strangest of reflec- 
tions; unable even at table® to forget considerations 
of utility. Taking these and similar traits into 
account, there appears in him a certain want of 
imagination, a one-sided prominence of the criti- 
cal and intellectual faculties, in short a prosiness 
which clashes with the poetry of Grecian life, and the 


Le 


1 Symp. iii, 10, 9; iii. 11. M, Crasso, in foro, mihi crede, 


% Vis 8,4, saltaret ; Plut. De vit. jud. 16, 
3 4,3, 14. 533, also the expressions in 
4 230, D. Xenophon: ’Opxngopa: vh Ala, 


5 This point will be subse- ’Evrav@a 5) éyéAacav dmravres, 


79 


quently discussed. 
§ 22, C. 
79, 17. 
8 Compare Menexenus, 236, 


O.: HAAG pévro col ye Set xapi- 
(edu, tare bv dAlyou ef pe 


xedevois anodtvTa spxhoarba, 
xapiatuny dy; and Cicero pro 
Mur. 6: Nemo fere saltat so- 
brius, nisi forte insanit; De 
Offic. iii. 19: Dares hane vim 


And when Charmides found 
Socrates dancing: 7b pe ye 
mp@tov eLewAadynv Kal @eioca, wy 
batvowo, x. T. A, Of the same 
character was his instruction 
in music under Connus, if the 
story were only true of his 
having received lessons with 
the schoolboys. Plato, Hu- 
thyd. 272, C. 
® Xen, Symp. 3, 2. 


/a wakeful state. 
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refined taste of an Athenian. Even Plato’s Alcibiades? 
allows, that at first sight the discourses of Socrates 
appear ridiculous and rude, dealing as they invari- 
ably do with beasts of burden, smiths, tailors, and: 
tanners, and apparently saying the same thing in the 
same words. Was not this the very objection raised 
by Xenophon?? How strange that plain unadorned 
common sense must have appeared to his cotem- 
poraries carefully avoiding all choice figures, and 
using the simplest and most common expressions. 
This peculiarity was not, however, the result of 
any lack of taste, but of the profound originality of 
his ideas, for which customary figures were insuffi- 
cient. Yet again, sometimes the soul of the philo- 
sopher, diving into its own recesses, so far lost 
itself in this labour as to be insensible to external 
impressions, and at other times gave utterance to 
enigmatical sayings, which appeared strange to it in 
Serious and fond of meditation * 
as was Socrates, it not unfrequently happened that 


1 Symp. 221, E. Conf. Kal- 
licles in Gorgias 490, C.: mept 
oitla A€yeis kal moTd Kal larpods 
Kat pdvaplas .... arexvds ye 
del oxuréas Te ka) yvapéas Kal pa- 
yelpous Adywv Kal iarpods oddéy 
mavel, @s Tepi TOVTwY Huly byTA 
Tov Adyov. 

2 Mem. i. 2, 37 : ‘0 8& Kpirlas: 


‘GAAX Tay BE Tol ce dréxerOai, 


Zon, Sefhoet, @ Sdxpares, trav 
oKutéwy Kal TOV TeKTdywy Kal 
Tov xaAKéwy, Kal yap olua av- 
rovs Hin Karaterpipba dia0pv- 
Aoupevous dnd god. Again in iy, 
4,6: nal 6 wey ‘“Inrlas: @r yap 


ov, &pn, ® Sdxpares, exeiva rx 
alTa& Aéyers & Cyd wdrAat ord 
cov iKxovoa. The like complaint 
and the like answer is met 
with in Plato’s Gorgias, 490, 
EK. Conf. 497, C.; ouixpa rab 
orTevae Cpwrhwara, 

* Accordingly in the Aristo- 
telian problems, xxx. 1, 953, a, 
26, he is reckoned amongst the 
melancholy, which is not at 
variance with the gentle firm- 
ness. (1b ordomov) which A7ris- 
totle (Rhet. ii, 15) assigns to 
him, 


erie ewe TT. ay eA et : 
r 7, ie : 4 ‘~ wis » 
Ke 1. : P ; Tae ; 4 ; y ’ 
(Saal vn < . - “ - A 
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deep in thought he remained, for a longer or shorter 
time, indifferent to the outer world,! and stood there 


as one absent in mind. According to Plato, he once 


remained in this state, standing on the same spot, 
from one day to the next.? So energetically did he 
struggle with himself to attain an insight into his 
every motive. In doing this, he discovered a resi- 
duum of feelings and impulses, which he watched 
with conscientious attention without being able to 
explain them from what he knew of his own inner 
life. 
tions, which he thought to enjoy. And not only 
was he generally convinced that he stood and acted 
in the service of God, but he also held that super- 


natural suggestions were communicated to him, not, , 


only through the medium of public oracles,* but also 
in dreams,‘ and more particularly by a peculiar kind 
of higher inspiration, which goes by the name of the 
Socratic dasponov.° 


Hence arose his belief in those divine revela=’ 


1 Plato, Symp. 174, D. Vol- 
quardsen, D. Demon. d. Socr. 
25, 63 and Alberti, Socr. 148 
have entirely mistaken the 
meaning of the text in suppo- 
sing that it attributes to So- 
erates any ecstatic states. 

2 Symp. 220, C. The circum- 
stances may indeed be regarded 
as a fact ; still we do not know 
from what source Plato derived 
his knowledge of it, nor whether 
the authority which he follow- 
ed had not exaggerated the 
time during which Socrates 
stood there. Favorinus in 
Gell. N. A. ii. 1, makes the one 
occasion into many, ‘and says 


stare solitus, etc. Philop. De 
an. R. 12, places the occa- 
sion during the battle of 
Delium, d 

3 Conf. p. 76, 7, and 89. 

4 Conf. p. 60, 2. In the 
passage here quoted Socrates 
refers to dreams in which the 
deity had commanded him to 
devote himself to his philoso- 
phical activity. In the Crito 
44, A.,a dream tells him that 


his death will follow on the: 


third day. 

5 Volquardsen, Das Dezemo- 
nium d, Socr. und seine Inter- 
preten. Kiel, 1862. Ridbbing, 
Ueber Socrates’ Daimonion 
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Even among the ancients many regarded these 
suggestions as derived from intercourse with a special 
and personally-existing genius,’ of which Socrates 
boasted ; in modern times this view was for a long 
time the dominant one.? It was no doubt somewhat 


(Soeratische Studien IL, Up- 


sala Universitets A°rskrift, 
1870. 
The bill of accusation 


against Socrates seems to have 
understood the daadyvioy in this 
sense, since it charges him 
with introducing §frepa rawd 
Saxudma in the place of the 
Gods of the state; nor does 
Ridbing’s (Socrat. Stud. TI. 1) 
remark make against this, that 
Meletus (in Plate Apol. 26, B.) 
thus explained his language ; So- 
erates not only denies the Gods 
of Athens but all and every 
God; the heavenly beings, 
whose introduction he attri- 
butes to him not being regarded 
as Gods, just as at a later time 
Christians were called &@eo 
though worshipping God and 
Christ. Afterwards this view 
appears to have been dropped, 
thanks to the descriptions of 
Xenophon and Plato, and does 
not recur for some time, even 
in spurious works attributed to 
these writers. Even Cicero, 
Divin. i, 654, 122, does not 
translate Sandviery by genius, 
but by ‘divinum quoddam,’ 
and doubtless Antipater, whose 
work he was quoting, took it 
im the same sense. But in 
Christian times the belief in a 
genius became universal, be- 
cause it fell in with the current 
belief in demons, For in- 
stance, Plit. De Genio So- 


cratis, c. 20; Mar, Tyr xiv. 3; 
Apuleius, De Deo Socratis, the 
Neoplatonists, and the Fathers, 
who, however, are not agreed 
whether his genius was a good 
one or a bad one. Plutarch, 
and after him Apuleius, men- 
tion the view that by the da- 
aémoy must be understood a 
power of vague apprehension, 
by means of which he could 
guess the future from prognos- 
tications or natural signs. 

2 Compare Tiedemann, Geist 
der spekulat. Philosophie, ii. 
16; Meiners, Ueber den Genius 
des Sokr, (Verm. Schriften, 
iii. 1); Gesch. ad. Wissensch, 
IT. 899, 588, Budle, Gesch. a. 
Phil. 371, 388; Apug, Gesch. a. 
alten Phil. p. 158, Zasawla, too 
(Socrates, Leben, 1858, p. 20) 
in his uncritical and unsatis- 
factory treatise respecting the 
darudmoy, believes it to be a real 
revelation of the deity, or even 
a real genius, and even Vol- 
quardsen gathers as the con- 
clusion of his careful, and in 
many respects meritorious, dis- 
quisition, that a real divine 
voice warned Socrates. The 
older literature in Olearius, 148, 
185, Brucker, I. 5438, which in- 
cludes many supporters of the 
opinion that the genius of 
Socrates was only his own rea- 
son, Further particulars in 
Krug, i..c. and Lélut, Démon de 
Socrates, 163, 


4 
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humiliating in the eyes of rationalising admirers, 
that a man otherwise so sensible as Socrates should 
have allowed himselfto be ensnared by such a super- 
stitious delusion. Hence attempts were not wanting 
‘to excuse him, either on the ground of the universal 
superstition of his age and nation, or else of his 


a 


having a physical tendency to fanaticism.! 


Some 


even went so far as to assert that the so-called 
supernatural revelations were a shrewd invention,? 


or a result of his celebrated irony.? 


1 The first-named excuse is 
universal. Marsilius Ficinus 
(Theol. Platon. xiii. 2, p. 287) 
had assumed in Socrates, as 
well as in other philosophers, a 
peculiar bodily disposition for 
ecstasy, referring their suscep- 
tibility for supernatural reve- 
lations to their melancholy 
temperament. The personality 
of the demon is not however 
called in question by him or by 
his supporters (Olearius, 147). 
Modern writers took refuge in 
the same hypothesis in order 
to explain in Socrates the pos- 
sibility of a.superstitious belief 
in a damdvov. For instance, 
Tiedemann, ‘The degree of ex- 
ertion, which the analysis of ab- 
stract conception requires, has, 
in some bodies, the effect of 
mechanically predisposing to 
ecstasy and enthusiasm.’ ‘So- 
crates was so cultivated that 
deep thought produced in him 
a dulness of sense, and came 
near to the sweet dreams of 
the ékararixot.’ ‘ Those inclined 
to ecstasy mistake suddenly 
rising thoughts for inspira- 
tions.’ ‘The extraordinary 


Such a view, 


condition of the brain during 
rapture affects the nerves of 
the abdomen and _ irritates 
them. To exercise the intellect 
immediately after a meal or to 
indulge in deep thought pro- 
duces peculiar sensations in 
the hypochondriacal.’ In the 
same strain is Meiners, Verm. 
Schr. iii. 48, Gesch. d. Wis- 
sensch. ii. 538. Conf. Schwarze, 
Historische Untersuchung : war 
Socrates ein Hypochondrist ? 
quoted by Krug, Gesch. d, alten 
Phil. 2 A. p. 163. 

2 Plessing, Osiris and So- 
crates, 185, who supposes that 
Socrates had bribed the Del- 
phic oracle in order to produce 
a political revolution, and 
vaunted his intercourse with a 
higher spirit. Chauvin in 
Olearius. 

3 Praguier, Sur Vironie de 
Socrate in the Mémoires de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions, iv. 
368, expresses the view that So- 
erates understood by the éa:- 
pémov his own natural intelli- 
gence and power of combi- 
nation, which rendered it pos- 
sible for him to make right 
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however, is hard to reconcile with the tone in which, 
on the testimony of both Plato and Xenophon, So- 
erates speaks of the suggestions of the Saiponor, 
or with the value which he attaches to these sugges- 
tions on the most important occasions.! To explain 
the phenomenon by the irritability of a sickly body 
falls not far short of deriving it from the fancy of a 
monomaniac, and reduces the great reformer of 
philosophy to the level of a madman.? All these 
explanations, however, ean now be dispensed with, 
Schleiermacher having shown,’ with the general ap- 
probation of the most competent judges,‘ that by 


guesses respecting the future ; 
somewhat ironically he had 
represented this as a matter 
of pure instinct, of @etoy or 
Ocla potpa, and employed for 
this purpose Saadéviov and simi- 
lar expressions. He remarks, 
however, that Socrates had no 
thought of a genius famili- 
aris, Saudvioy here being used 
as an adjective and not as a 
substantive. Similarly Rollin 
in his Histoire ancienne, ix. 4, 
2; and Barthélemy, Voyage du 
jeune Anacharsis, treats the 
expressions used respecting the 
Saiudvioy in Plato’s Apology as 
plaisanterie, and considers it 
an open question whether So- 
crates really believed in his 
genius. On others sharing the 
view, see Lélut. 1. c. p. 163. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 8,4. Plato, 
Apol. 31, C.; 40, A.; 41, D. 

2 Many have spoken of the 
superstition and fanaticism of 
Socrates in a more modest way, 
but comparatively recently 
Lélut (Du Démon de Socrate, 


1836) has boldly asserted, ‘ que 
Socrate était un fou ’—a cate- 
gory, in which he places 
amongst others not only Car- 
dan and Swedenborg, but 
Luther, Pascal, Rousseau and 
others. His chief argument is 
that Socrates not only be- 
lieved in a real and personal 
genius, but in his hallucina- 
tions believed that he audi- 
bly heard its voice. Those 
who rightly understand Plato, 
and can distinguish what is 
genuine from what is false, 
will not need a refutation of 
these untruths. 

8 Platon’s Werke, i. 2, 432. 

4 Brandis, Gesch. d. Gri. 
Rom. Phil. ii. a. 60. Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40. Her- 
mann, Gesch. u. Syst. d. Plato 
i. 236. Socher, Uber Platon’s 
Schriften p.99. Cousin in the 
notes to his translation of 
Plato’s Apology p. 335. Krische, 
Forschungen, 227. Ribbing, 
16. Conf. Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 77. Ast too (Platon’s 
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the davyovoy in the sense of Socrates, no genius, no 
separate and distinct person, can be understood, but 
only indefinitely some heavenly voice or divine 
revelation. No passage in Plato or Xenophon speaks 
of Socrates holding intercourse with a genius.! We 
only hear of a divine or heavenly sign,? of a voice 
heard by Socrates,? of some supernatural guidance 
by which many warnings were vouchsafed to him.* 
All that these expressions imply is, that Socrates was 
conscious within of divine revelations, but how 
produced and whence coming they say absolutely 
nothing,’ nay their very indefiniteness proves clearly 
enough, that neither Socrates nor his pupils had any 


Leben and Schriften, p. 482), 
who takes Saiwdvoy for a sub- 
stantive meaning the deity, 
does not see therein a genius 
but only a Getor. 

1 The passage Mem. i. 4. 14; 
Bray of Geol réumrwov, Somep col 
ons wéumew abtovs oupBovaous, 
proves nothing, as cupBovdous 
is used as a metonym for ovup- 
Bovads. 

2 Plato, Phedr. 242, B.: 7d 
Saipdviov re kal 7d elwbbs onpeidy 
por yiyverOa éyévero, Kal Twa 
uviy oka abtide Gkovou, Rep. 
iv. 496, C.: 7d daipdvioy onuetov. 
Euthy. 272, E.: eyévero 7d ciw- 
ds onuctoy, 7d Saudviov.  Apol. 
50; 7d Tod Oeod onpuetoyv — 7b 
iwdds onuetov. Ibid. 41, D. c. 
7d onmetov. 

3 Plato, Apol. 31, D.: euod & 
tour’ éotly éx madds aptduevor, 
pavh Tis yryvonevn. Xen. Apol, 
12: Oc0d porn. 

4 Plato, 1. c.: 871 pot Ocidy rH 
wal Sapdviov ylyvera. Also 40, 
Av: elwOvid por paytikh 7 Tod 


Saimoviov. Thesxt. 151, A.: 7d 
yryvépevéy pot Saiudviov,—Hu- 
thyphro 3, B.: drt 5) ob 7d Sat- 
péviov ois aavt@ Exdotote yly- 
vecOo.— Xen. Mem. i. 1, 4: rd 
datpdviov pn onpaiverv. iv. 8, 5.: 
jvaytié0n 7d Saydviov. Symp. 
8, 5. Even the spurious writ- 
ings, Xenophon’s Apology and 
Plato’s Alcibiades do not go 
further; and the Theages. 
128, D., with all its romance 
respecting the prophecies of 
the Saudvioy, expresses itself 
throughout indefinitely, nor 
need the avy trod Sapoviov p. 
128, E. be taken for a person. 
The spuriousness of the Theages. 
notwithstanding Socher’s de- 
fence needs no further proof, 
especially after being exhaus- 
tively shown by Hermann, p. 
427. 

5 Doubtless Socrates regarded 
God or the deity as its ultimate 
source. But he expresses nc 
opinion as to whether it came 
herefrom. 
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very clear notion on the subject.’ 


These revelations, 


moreover, always refer to particular actions,’ and 


1 Tt is much the same thing 
whether 7d Saimédvmoy be taken 
for a substantive or an adjec- 
tive. The probable rights of 
the case are, as Krische, Forsch. 
229 remarks, that Xenophon 
uses it as a substantive = 7d 
Oetov or 6 Oebs, whereas Plato 
uses it as an adjective, ex- 
plaining it as daluorvtoy onuetor, 
and says Saudvdy wor ylyvera. 
The grammar will admit of 
either. Conf. Av ist. Rhet. ii. 23, 
1398 a, 15. When, therefore, 
Ast cites Xenophon against 
Plato’s explanation of daimdnua 
as Saudia mpdyuara, he probably 
commits a metdBacis eis %AAO 
yévos. The very difference be- 
tween Xenophon and Plato 
proves how loosely Socrates 
spoke of the Saimudrioy, 

? This applies to all the in- 
stances of its intervention 
mentioned by Plato and Xeno- 
phon. They are the following : 
(1) Xen. Mem. iy. 8, 5, where 
Socrates, when urged to pre- 
pare a defence, replies: &AAd 
vy toy Ala, H5n mov emcxetpodyros, 
ppovrica tis mpds Tods dikacrads 
dmroroylas jvavrTidOn 7d daudvioy, 
(2) Plato Apol. 31,:D.: Why 
did not Socrates busy himself 
with political matters? The 
daiudvioy was the reason : Tod?’ 
gor 8 mor evayrivdrar T& ToAt- 
Tia mpdrrev. (3) Ibid. (after 
his condemnation): a singular 
occurrence took place, 7 yap 
eiwOvid mor mavTich 7 Tod doipovtov 
ev pev TE mpdobev xpdvm mayri 
mdvu muKvy del hy Kal mdvu em 
TuLKpois evayTiouneyn, et TL mérA- 
owt wy dp0Gs mpdéery vuvd dé, . 


- 


obre ekidvtt EwSev ofko0ev Hvayti- 
b0n To Tov bcod onucioy, ore 
vlna dvéBawor» évtavOot emt td 
Sixacrhpiov, ot ev TE Abyy 
ovSamod méAAovTi tT épely* Katros 
ev &AAots Adyois oAAGXO BH Me 
émécxe A€yovtTa petatd. (4) 
Plato, Thest. 151, A.: if such 
as have withdrawn from my 
society, again return, évlois. 
bey 7d yryvouevdy por Saimdvioy 
Gmrokwaver tvvetvar, éeviots 5& eG. 
Add to these cases a few others. 
in which Socrates himself more 
or less jokes about the damdrov, 
which deserve to be mentioned 
because it there appears in the 
same character as elsewhere. 
(5) Xen. Symp. 8, 5, where 
Antisthenes throws in Socrates’ 
teeth: roré pev 7d Saudviox 
mpopaciCduevos ov diary jot TOTE 
SkAAov Tov epieuevos. (6) Plato 
Pheedr. 242, B., when Socrates. 
wished to depart: 1d Saudrvidy 
Te kal eiwOds onueidy por ylyverbat 
eyévero Gel 5é pe emlaxye d dy 
KéeAAwW mpdrrev Kal Twa pwvhy 
oka avrdébey akovoat, 4 me ovK 
€& arlevar mply dy apooidowmat, 
&s tt tyaprnkdta cis Td Getor, 
(7) ibid. Euthyd. 272, E.; as 
Socrates was about to leave 
the Lyceum, éyévero 7d eiwOds 
onuctov Td Satmdvnoy, he therefore 
sat down again, and soon after 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus 
really came in. In all these 
cases the dapmdvioy appears to 
have been an inward voice de- 
terring the philosopher from a 
particular action. Even the 
more general statement that 
the dapduov always made its 
warnings heard whenever So- 
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according to Plato assume the form of prohibitions. 
Sometimes the da:pyéviov stops him from saying or 


doing something.! 


forbid. 


It only indirectly points out .— 
what should be done, by approving what it does not - 
In a similar way it indirectly enables 


Socrates to advise his friends by not hindering 
him from approving their schemes, either by word 


or by silence.? 


erates thought of a political 
career, falls in with this con- 
ception of it. In a similar 
sense the passage in the Re- 
public vi. 496, D. should be 
understood, when Socrates re- 
marks that most of those who 
had the capacity for philosophy 
were diverted therefrom by 
other interests, unless peculiar 
circumstances kept them, such 
as sickness, which was a hin- 
drance to political life. 7d 
3 tpeérepoy ovw a&kov Adyar Td 
daiuduiov onuciov 7 yap mob Tin 
tAAw 7 ovderl Tay eEumporber 
yeyove. The heavenly sign 
keeps Socrates true to his 
philosophical calling, by op- 
posing him whenever he con- 
templates taking up anything 
else, as for instance, politics. 
Consequently, not even this 
passage compels us to give 
another meaning to its utter- 
ances than they bear according 
to Plato’s express words, as 
conveying a judgment respect- 
ing the admissibility of a 
definite action, either contem- 
plated or commenced by So- 
crates. Even at the commence- 
ment of the spurious ‘ Alci- 
biades,’ this is all that is dis- 
cussed, and in the Theages, 128, 
D., the prophecies of the Saspd- 


The subjects respecting which the 


viov only have reference to par- 
ticular future actions (not only 
of Socrates, but of others), from 
which it dissuades. The two 
latter authorities are, however; 
worthless, 

1 Apol. 31, D.: drt pot Oeidv 
Tt Kal Saipesiov miywercs rot: 3 
€uol 5& Tot7’ éorly ex maidds dokd- 
pevov pavh Tis yryvouevn, h bray 
yevnta del amorpéme: we TovTov 
& by wéAAw mpdrTey, mpoTpémer 
d¢ ovmore. Pheedr. 242, C, 

2 From the Platonic state- 
ments respecting the dapudémov 
which have just been given, 
Xenophon’s statements differ, 
making it not only restraining 
but preventing, and not only 
having reference to the actions 
of Socrates but to those of other 
people. Mem.i.1, 4 (Apol. 12): 
7) yap Soaipdvoy pn onpatvew, 
kal moAAois Tay kvvdyTwy mpoon- 
yopeve Ta pty moeiv, TH BE ph 
moteiy, as Tov danovlov mpoonyal- 
voyTos* Kab Tois pey meiBouévois 
avTg@ suvéepepe, Tots 5é pH meso- 
meévois pereueae. bid. iv. 3,12: 
co 8 &pn (Kuthydemus), @ 
Sdnpares, eolkaciy Eri prrikdrepov 
4 Tots tAAots Xp7oOat (sc. ok Peo) 
elye pode erepwrdpevor ind cov 
mpoonpuatyoual cor & Te xpy motety 
kal & uh. Still both statements 
may be harmonised as in the 
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heavenly voice makes itself heard are in point of value 
and character very different. Besides a concern of 
such deep personal interest to Socrates as his judicial 
condemnation, besides a question having such a far- 
reaching influence on his whole activity as that 
whether he should take part in public life or not, it 
expresses itself on occasions quite unimportant.’ It 
is in fact a voice so familiar to Socrates and his 
friends,” that whilst regarded as a something enigma- 
tical, mysterious, and unknown before, affording, too, 
a special proof of divine providence, it can neverthe- 
less be discussed without awe and mystery in easy 
and even in flippant language. The facts of the 
phenomenon resolve themselves into this, that not 
unfrequently Socrates was kept back by a dim feeling 
based on no conscious consideration, in which he 
discerned a heavenly sign and a divine hint, from 
carrying out some thought or intention. Were he 
asked why this sign had been vouchsafed to him, 
from his point of view the reply would be, because 
that from which it deterred him would be harmful to/ 
himself or others.? In order, therefore, to justify 


text. Evidently Plato is more 


accurate. His language is far 
more definite than that of 
Xenophon, and is throughout 
consistent, witness the various 
cases mentioned in the previous 
note. Xenophon, as is his wont, 
confined himself to what caught 
the eye, to the fact that the 
daiudvioy enabled Socrates to 
judge of actions whose conse- 
quences were uncertain, all the 
more so because he aimed 


before all things at proving 
Socrates’ divination to be the 
same as other divinations, and 
so defending histeacherfrom the 
charge of religious innovation. 
As to the special peculiarity of 
the Socratic Samdémoy and its 
inner processes, we can look to 
Plato for better information. 

1 advv émt cutxpois. See p. 
86, 2. 

2 wavy wunvh. bid. 


* It will be subsequently 4, 


(*\ 
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the utterances of the da/yovov, and to give its Cua, 


raison Vétre, he attempted to prove that the actions _ 


which it approved or occasioned were the most 
beneficial and advantageous.! The da/uoviov appeared 
therefore to him as an internal revelation from 
heaven respecting the result of his actions, in a word 
as an internal oracle. As such it is expressly 
included, both by Xenophon? and Plato, under the 
general conception of divination, and placed on a par 
with divination by sacrifice and the flight of birds. 
Of it is therefore true what Xenophon’s Socrates 
remarks respecting all divination, that it may only 
be resorted to for cases which man cannot discover 


Vs 


himself by reflection.‘ 


shown that Socrates was, on 
the one hand thoroughly con- 
vinced of the care of God for 
man down to the smallest 
matters, and on the other 
hand was accustomed to esti- 
mate the value of every action 
by its consequences. It fol- 
lowed herefrom that to his 
mind the only ground on which 
God could forbid an action 
was because of its ill-conse- 
quences. 

1 See Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, 
‘where Socrates observes that 
\ithe dapévoy forbad him to pre- 
pare a defence, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the reasons 
why the deity found an inno- 
cent death better for him than 
a longer life. In Plato, Apol. 
40, 3, he concludes, from the 
silence of the Satudévoy during 
his defence, that the condemna- 
tion to which it led would be 
for him a benefit. 


2 Xen. Mem.i. 1,3; iv. 3, 125 
i. 4,14. Conf. Apol. 12. 

3 Apol. 40, A.; Pheed. 242, C.; 
Euthyphro, 3, B. 

4 Xen. Mem. i. 1,6: 7a pév 
dyvaryKaia cuveBotAeve kal mpdrrey 
és evouilev Epicor’ ay mpaxOnvar’ 
mepl 6¢ Tay GdhAwY Snws by daro- 
Bhooro payrevoopevous ereumev 
ei moimtéa. For this reason, 
therefore, divination was re- 
quired: rekrovxoy pev yap B 
XaAkevtiKdoy 7) yewpyiKdy 7 avOpd- 
mov apxikoy 7) Tov ToLobTwY epywy 
ekeraat icdy 7) Aoyio'riKoy 2) oikovo- 
pundy 2 orparnyindy -yevéoOat, 
mdvTa Te TolWdTa pabhwara Kab 
avOparov yydépn aiperéa evouiCe 
elvar * Ta, 5 peyiota TeV ev TOv- 
Tos pn Tovs Yeovs Eavrois KaTa- 
AclrecOa: Gy ovdev SHAov elvae 
Tois avOpémos. The greatest 
things, however, as is imme- 
diately explained, are the con- 
sequences of actions, the ques- 
tion whether they are useful 
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Herewith the whole field of philosophical inquiry 3 


is excluded from the province of the daiyuoviov. This 


field Socrates, more than any one of his predecessors, 
claimed for intelligent knowledge and a thorough 
understanding. As a matter of fact, no instance 
occurs of a scientific principle or a general moral law 
being referred to the Sauoviov. Nor must the sage’s 
conviction of his own higher mission be confounded 
with his belief in the heavenly sign, nor the deity by 
whom he considered himself commissioned to sift 
men be identified with the dapovov.! The fact 
that Socrates thought to hear the heavenly voice 
from the time when he was a boy, ought to be 
sufficient evidence to warn against such an error ;” 
for at that time he cannot possibly have had any 
thought of a philosophic calling. That voice, more- 
over, according to Plato, always deterring, never 


prompting? cannot have 
positive command of the 


or detrimental to the doer. 
Accordingly Socrates observes 
that it is madness to think to 
be able to dispense with divi- 
nation, and to do everything 
by means of one’s own intelli- 
gence (and as he afterwards 
adds, &0éuiora moretv) : Samovay 
d& rovs payrevouévous, & ois 
avOpdmrois Ebwkay of Ocol pabodor 
diaxplvew, examples of which 
are then given. Conf. iv. 3, 12, 
where pavtix}, and also the 
Socratic payticy, is said to 
refer to consequences (Ta cup- 
pépovta, Ta GroBnodueva), and 
the appropriate means (7 av 


been the source of the 
deity to which Socrates 


&piora yiyvowro). 

1 This was often done in 
former times; for instance by 
Meiners, Verm. Schrift. iii. 24, 
and still more so by Lélut, 1. ¢. 
p- 118, who sees in the @eds 
from whom Socrates derived 
his vocation a proof of his 
belief ina genius. The same 
mistake is committed by Vol- 
quardsen, \. c. p. 9, 12, against 
whose view see Alberti, Socr. 
56. 

* é« maidds. See above p. 
Sigal 

3 See p. 87, 2. 
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referred his activity as a teacher.! Nor is it. ever 
deduced therefrom, either by Xenophon or by Plato. 
Socrates indeed says that the deity had given him the 
task of sifting men, that the deity had forced him to 
this line of life;? but he never says that he had 
received this commission from the darucmov.2 To 
this he is only indebted for peculiar assistance in his 
philosophic calling, which consists more particularly 
in its dissuading him from proving faithless to his 
calling by meddling with politics.‘ 

Lastly, the dauovov has been often regarded as 
the voice of conscience,® but this view is at once too 
wide and too narrow. Understanding by conscience 
the moral consciousness in general, and more particu- 
larly the moral sense as far as this finds expression 
in the moral estimate of our every action, its moni- 
tions are not confined to future things as are the 
monitions of the Socratic daudvov. Nay, more, 
it more frequently makes itself felt in the first 
place by the approval or disapproval following upon 


1 See p. 60, 2; 82, 1. Griech. Phil. i. 243 is a modi- 


2 Plato, Apol. 23, B.; 28, D.; 
33, C.; Thezet, 150, C. 

3 Tt is not true, as Vol- 
quardsen, 1. c. B., says, that 
in Plato, Apol. 31, D., Socrates 
mentions the dajmdvoyv as the 
first and exclusive airtoy of his 
mode of life. He there only 
attributes to the daimuérory his 
abstinence from politics, not 
his attention to philosophy. 

4 See p. 86, 2. 

5 Stapfer, Biogr. Univers. T. 
xlii. Socrate, p. 531; Brandis, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Rém. Phil. 
ii. a, 60 (Gesch. d. Entwick. d. 


fication of the above). Breiten- 
bach, Zeitschrift fir das Gym- 
nasialwesen, 1863, p. 499; 
Ritscher, Arist. 256. Ribbing, 
too, l. c. 27, defends this view, 
observing, however, that the 
daimdvoy (1) only manifests 
itself as conscientia antecedens 
and concomitans, not as con- 
scientia subsequens; and (2) 
that its meaning is not ex- 
hausted with the conception of 
conscience, but that it figures 
as ‘practical moral tact in re- 
spect of personal relations and 
particular actions.’ 
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actions. Again, conscience exclusively refers to 
the moral value or worthlessness of an action, 
whereas the heavenly sign in Socrates always bears 
reference to the consequences of actions. Therein 
Plato, no less than Xenophon, sees a peculiar kind 
of prophecy. Allowing that Socrates was occasion- 
ally mistaken as to the character of the feelings and 
impulses which appeared to him revelations, that 
now and then he was of opinion that the deity had 
forbidden him something for the sake of its preju- 


dicial consequences when the really forbidding power 


was his moral sense, yet the same cannot be said of 
ali the utterances of the daiucviov. Doubtless in 
deterring him from taking up politics, the real 
motive lay in the feeling that a political career was 
incompatible with his conviction of an important 
higher calling, to which he had devoted his life. It 
may, therefore, be said that in this case a scruple of 
conscience had assumed the form of a heavenly voice. 
But in forbidding to prepare a speech for judicial 
defence, this explanation will no longer apply. Here 
the only explanation which can be given of the 
heavenly voice, is that such a taking in hand of his 
own personal interests did not commend itself to the 
sage’s line of thought, and that it appeared unworthy 
of him to defend himself otherwise than by a plain 
statement of the truth requiring no preparation.! 


 Volquardsen \. c. confounds Apol. 17, A.,as meaning that it 
two things in explaining the was not a question of a simple 
prohibition, mentioned by Xen. defence, but of a defence in 
Mem, iv. 8, 4, to prepare a the usual legal style with all 
defence in the sense of Plato, the tricks and manceuvres of 
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All this, however, has little to do with judgments 
respecting what is morally admissible or not, and 
has much to do with the questions as to what is 
suited or unsuited to the individual character of the 
philosopher. Still less can the decision respecting 
the receiving back pupils! who have once deserted 
him, be referred to conscience. The question here 
really was as to the capacity of the respective persons 
to profit by his instructions. It involved, therefore, 
a criticism of character. The jokes, too, which 
Socrates and his friends permitted themselves as to 
the Saypoviov? were wholly out of place, if the 
datwoveov were conscience. As far as they are founded 


on fact, they afford a proof that the daiucvov must: 


be distinguished from moral sense or conscience ; 
and it is quite in harmony herewith to hear Socrates 
say,® that the heavenly voice often made itself heard 
on quite unimportant occasions. Remembering fur- 
ther that Socrates was more than anyone else, perhaps, 
bent on referring actions to clear conceptions, and 
accordingly excluded from the field of prophecy, and 
therefore from the province of the daydvoy, every- 


an orator. In Xenophon’s ac- 
count there is not a word of 
this. Had this been his mean- 
ing, it must somehow have 
been indicated in the sequel ; 
it would have been said that 
the dapdviov kept him from de- 
fending himself, because a de- 
fence in keeping with his prin- 
ciples would have been useless ; 
it is by no means a matter of 
course that he would not have 
been able to get up a speech 


very much worthy of himself. 
But as Cron in Eos. i. 175 
observes: what idea must we 
form to ourselves of Socrates, 
if he required the assistance of 
the dapndvnov to keep him back 
from that which he clearly 
saw to be incompatible with 
his principles ? 

1 See above p. 86, 2, No. 4. 

2 Tbid. No. 5, 7. 

3 Thid. No. 3, 


(a) Philo- 
sophical 

— , explana- 
tion of the 
Saiudvioy. 
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thing that might be known by personal reflection," 
we shall see how little right we have to understand 
the Sacudvvov as having principally or wholly to do 
with the moral value of an action. 

The heavenly voice appears rather to be the 


general form, which a vivid, but in its origin unex- 


plored sense of the propriety of a particular action 
assumed for the personal consciousness of Socrates.’ 
The actions to which this sense referred could, as we 
have seen, be most varied in content and importance. 
Quite as varied must the inward processes and 
motives have been out of which it grew. It. 
might be some conscientious scruple pressing on the 
sense of the sage without his being fully conscious 
thereof. It might be some apprehension of the 
consequences of a step, such as sometimes rises as a 
first impression with all decidedness in the experi- 
enced observer of men and of circumstances, before it 
is even possible for him to account to himself for the 
reasons of his misgiving. It might be that an action 
in itself neither immoral nor inappropriate, jarred 
on Socrates’ feelings, as not being in harmony with 
his peculiar mode of being and conduct. It might 
be that on unimportant occasions all those unaccount- 
able influences and impulses came into play, which 
contribute so much to our mental attitude and de- 


1 See p. 89, 4. 

2 The last remark follows 
not only from what has been 
stated, p. 89, 4, but it is also 
inconceivable that Socrates 
could have referred to a higher 
inspiration impulses the sources 


of which he had discovered. 
Nor does it conflict herewith, 
that after the heavenly voice 
has made itself heard, he after- 
wards considers what can have 
led the Gods to thus reveal 
their will. 


\ 
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‘cisions ; all the more so in proportion as the object 
itself affords less definite grounds for decision. In 
this respect the Saiuéviov has been rightly called ¢ the 
inner voice of individual tact,’ ! understanding by tact 
a general sense of propriety in word and action as 
exemplified in the most varied relations of life in 
small things as well as in great.2 This sense Soc- 
rates early noticed in himself as unusually strong, 
and subsequently by his peculiarly keen and unwearied 
observation of himself and other men he developed 
it to such a pitch of accuracy, that it was seldom 
or as he believed never at fault. Its psychologi- 


cal origin was, however, concealed from his own: 


consciousness. It assumed for him from the begin- 


| ning the appearance of a foreign influence, a higher 


revelation, an oracle.* 
Herein is seen the strength of the hold which 
the beliefs of his countrymen had over Socrates ;° 


The genius of Socrates is not 
Socrates himself. ... but an 
oracle, which, however, is not 


1 Hermann, Platonismus i. 
236: similarly <Krische, For- 


schung, i. 231. 

2 The objections hereto raised 
by Volquardsen, pp. 56, 63, and 
Alberti, Socr. 68, are partly 
answered by the argument 
which has preceded. Besides, 
they have more reference to 
words than to things. So far 
as this is the case, there is no 
use in disputing. By tact we 
understand not only social but 
moral tact, not only acquired 
but natural tact, and this word 
seems very appropriate to ex- 
press the sense which Socrates 
described as the Samdvioy. 

3 See p. 88, 3. 

4 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil, ii.77 : 


external, but subjective, his 
oracle. It bore the form of 
knowledge, which was, how- 
ever, connected with a certain 
unconsciousness. 

5 Krische |. c.: What is not 
in our power, what our nature 
cannot bear, and what is not 
naturally found in our im- 
pulses or our reflections, is 
involuntary, or according to 
the notion of the ancients, 
heavenly : to this category be- 
long enthusiasm and prophecy, 
the violent throb of desire, the 
mighty force of feelings, 
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herewith, too, are exposed to view the limits of his 
_ self-knowledge. Feelings whose origin he has not 
discovered are seen to exercise over him an irresistible 
power. On the other hand, the Satuoviov when it does 
speak, takes the place of the usual signs and por- 
tents. Hegel! not without reason sees herein a proof 
that the determining motives of action, which in the 
ease of the Greek oracles were things purely exter- 
nal, have come to be sought in man himself. To 
misgivings incapable of being resolved into clear 
conceptions, a high importance was here attached ; 
in them a very revelation of deity was seen, proving 
most clearly that the human mind, in a way hitherto 
foreign to Greeks, had come to occupy itself with 
itself, and carefully to observe what transpired within. 
The power which these feelings early exercised over 
Socrates, the devotion with which he even then 
listened for the voice within, affords an insight into 
the depths of his emotional nature. In the boy we 
see the embryo of the man, for whom self-knowledge 
was the most pressing business of life, for whom un- 
tiring observation of his moral and mental con- 
ditions, analysis of notions and actions, reasoning as 
to their character and testing of their value were 
primary necessities.” 

The same tone of mind also shows itself in other 
peculiarities of Socrates, to his contemporaries appear- 
ing so strange. At times he was seen lost in thought, 
so as to be unconscious of what transpired around 


1 Hegel 1. c.- and Recht’s 2 Conf. Plato, Apol, 38, A. 
Philosophie, § 279, p. 369. See above, p. 60, 3. 
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him; at times going on his way regardless of the 
habits of his fellows ; his whole appearance displaying 
a far-reaching indifference to external things, a one- 
sided preference of the useful to the beautiful. What 
do all these traits show if not the importance which 
he attached to the study of self, to the solitary work 
of thought, to a free determination of self indepen- 


dent of foreign judgments? Remarkable as it may > 


seem to find the dryness of the man of intellect and 
the enthusiasm of the man of feeling united in one 
and the same person, both features may be referred 
to a common source. What distinguishes Socrates 
in his general conduct from his fellow-citizens was 
this power of inward concentration. This struck his 
cotemporaries as being so foreign an element, and 


thereby an irreparable breach was made in the artistic — 


unity of Greek life. 

What the general importance of this peculiarity 
may be, and what traces it has left in history, are 
questions to answer which we must enquire into the 
Socratic philosophy. 


CHA 


CHAP. 
Vi, 
A. Xeno- 
phon and 
_ Plato, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE SOURCES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCRATES. 


To give an accurate account of the philosophy of 
Socrates isa work of some difficulty, owing to the well- 
known divergence of the earliest accounts. Socrates 
committed nothing to writing himself; of the works 
of his pupils, in which he is introduced as speaking, 
only those. of Xenophon and Plato are preserved,” 
These are, however, so little alike, that we gather 
from the one quite a different view of the teaching 
of Socrates to what the other gives us, Among 
early historians of philosophy it was the fashion to 
construct a picture of the Athenian sage, without 
principles and criticism, indiscriminately from the 
writings of Xenophon and Plato, no less than from 


1 The unimportant poetical 
attempts of his last days (Plato, 
Pheedo, 60, C.) can hardly be 
counted as writings, even if they 
were extant. They appear, 
however, to have been very soon 
lost. The Pan at least, 
which Vhemist. (Or. ii. 27, ¢.) 
considers genuine, was rejected 
by the ancient critics, accord- 
ing to Diog. ii. 42. The 
spuriousness of the Socratic 
letters is beyond question, and 
that Socrates committed no- 


thing to writing is clear from 
the silence of Xenophon, Plato, 
and all antiquity, not to men- 
tion the positive testimony of 
Cie. de Orat. iii. 16, 60; Diog. 
i. 16; Plut. De Alex. Virt. i. 
4. <A conclusive discussion on 
this point in refutation of the 
views of Leo Allatius is given 
by Olearius in Stani. Hist. 
Phil. 198. 

2 For instance, those of Ats- 
chines, Antisthenes, Phzedo. 
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later, and for the most part indifferent, authorities. 
Since the time of Brucker, however, Xenophon came 
to be regarded as the only authority to be perfectly 
trusted for the philosophy of Socrates; to all others, 
Plato included, at most only a supplementary value 
was allowed. Quite recently, however, Schleierma- 
cher has lodged a protest against this preference of 
Xenophon.' Xenophon, he argues, not being a phi- 
losopher himself, was scarcely capable of under- 
standing a philosopher like Socrates. The object, 
moreover, of the Memorabilia was a limited one, to 
defend his teacher from definite charges. We are 
therefore justified in assuming 4 priori that there 
was more in Socrates than Xenophon describes. 
Indeed, there must have been more, or he could not 
have played the part he did in the history of philo- 
sophy, nor have exerted so marvellous a power of 
attraction on the most intellectual and cultivated 
men of his time. The character, too, which Plato 
gives him would otherwise have too flatly contradicted 
the picture of him present to the mind of his reader. 
Besides, Xenophon’s dialogues create the impression 
that philosophic matter has, with detriment to its 
meaning, been put into the unphilosophic language 
of every-day life; and that there are gaps left, to 
supply which we are obliged to go to Plato. Not that 
we can go so far as Meiners,” and say that only those 


1 On the philosophical merits jp. 50. Conf. Gesch. d. Phil. 
o Socrates, Schleiermacher, p. 81. 
Werke, iii. 2, 293, first printed 2 Geschichte der Wissen- 
in Abhandlungen der Berliner schaften in Griechenland und 
Academie, Philos, Kl. 1818, Rom, ii. 420. 
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parts of the dialogues of Plato can be considered his- 
torical, which are either to be found in Xenophon, or 
immediately follow from what Xenophon says, or which 
are opposed to Plato’s own views. This hypothesis 
would only give us the Socrates of Xenophon slightly 
modified, whilst the deeper spring of Socratic thought 
would still be wanting. The only safe course to 
pursue is that adopted by Schleiermacher—to ask, 
What may Socrates have been, in addition to what 
Xenophon reports, without gainsaying the character 
and maxims which Xenophon distinctly assigns to 
him? and what must he have been to call for and 
to justify such a description as is given of him in the 
dialogues of Plato? Schleiermacher’s estimate of 
Xenophon! has been since adopted by several other 
writers ; and even previously to Schleiermacher, 
Dissen ? had declared that he could only see in the 
pages of Xenophon a description of the outward 
appearance of Socrates. The like approval has been 
bestowed on Schleiermacher’s canon for finding out 


1 Brandis,in Rhein. Mus. von 
Niebuhr und Brandis, i. b. 122. 


_ Conf. Gesch. d. Gr.-Rém. Philos. 
ji, a. 20; Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 


ji. 44; Ribbing, Ueber d. Ver- 
hiiltniss zwischen den Xeno- 
phont. und den Platon. Be- 
richten tiber Socrates. Upsala 
Universitets Arskrift, 1870, 
specially p. 1, 125. Alberti, 
too (Socrates, 5), takes in the 
main the side of Schleier- 
macher, whilst allowing that 
Plato’s account can only be 
used for history with extreme 
caution—a caution which he 


has himself failed to observe 
in using the Pheedo (see above, 
p- 59). In respect of the person= 
ality of Socrates rather than his 
teaching, Van Heusde (Charac- 
terismi principum philosopho- 
rum veterum, p. 54) gives a 
preference to Plato’s picture 
as being truer to life than 
Xenophon’s Apology. 

? De philosophia morali in 
Xenophontis de Socrate com-. 
mentariis tradita, p. 28 (in 
Dissen’s Kleineren Schriften, p- 
87). 


Py a oe wae 
Lo ° 
: ’ 
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the real Socrates; only to supplement it has the 
remark been made,’ that the language used by 
Aristotle respecting the teaching of Socrates may be 
also employed to determine its outside aspect. On 
the other hand, Xenophon’s authority has been 
warmly supported by several critics.? 

In deciding between these two views, a difficulty, 
however, presents itself. The authority of the one or 
the other of our accounts can only be ascertained by 
a reference to the true historical picture of Socrates, 
and the true historical picture can only be known 
from these conflicting accounts. This difficulty 
would be insurmountable, if the two narratives had 
the same claim to be considered historical in points 
which they state varyingly. Indeed, Aristotle’s 
scanty notices respecting the Socratic philosophy 
would have been insufficient to settle the question, 
even on the assumption that he had other sources of 


information at command beside the writings of © 


Xenophon and Plato-—an assumption for which there 
is not the least evidence. But if one thing is clearer 
than another, it is this,—that Plato only claims to be 
true to facts in those descriptions in which he agrees 
with Xenophon, as for instance, in the Apology and 
the Symposium. On other points no one could well 
assert that he wished all to be taken as historical 


22. Conf. Fries, Gesch. d. 


1 By Brandis, |. c. 

2 Hegel. Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
69; Rétscher, Aristophanes und 
sein Zeitalter, p. 393; Hermann, 
Gesch. und Syst. des Platonis- 
mus, i. 249; Labriola, La dot- 
trina di Socrate (Napoli, 1871), 


Phil. i. 259. For further lite- 
rature on this point consult 
Hurndali, De philosophia mo- 
rali Socratis (Heidelberg, 1853), 
p. 7, and Ribbding, 1. c. 
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which he puts into the mouth of Socrates. Of Xeno- 
phon, on the contrary, it may be granted that, 
whether from his deficiency in philosophic sense, or 
from his exclusively practical tastes, not unfrequently 
the scientific meaning and the inner connection of 
the principles of Socrates escape his notice. Nor 
must we ever forget that the Memorabilia are prima- 
rily intended to be a defence of his teacher against. 
the charges brought against him, which charges were 
the cause of his condemnation, and passed current 
years after his death. For this purpose a description 
was requisite, not so much of his philosophy as of. 
his morals and religion, setting forth his piety, his 
integrity, his obedience to the laws, his services to 
his friends and fellow-citizens rather than his intel- 
lectual convictions; and Xenophon candidly con- 
fesses that this is the main object of his treatise.' 
Even the question, whether, with the means at his 
command, a life-like reproduction of the dialogues of 
Socrates can be expected from Xenophon, cannot be 
answered affirmatively without some limitation. His 
treatise was not written until six years after the 
death of Socrates, and we have not the least indica- 
tion that it was based on notes made either by him- 
self or others in the time immediately following the 
dialogues.” What was committed to writing years. 


1 Mem. i. 1, 1 and 20) 2, 1; 
Deals ive 4, 253.6, 158; 11. 

* It cannot be inferred from 
Plato, Symp. 172, C.; 173, B.; 
Thevet. 143, A., that Socrates’ 
friends (as Volguardsen, Deemon 
d. Sokr. 6, says) took down his 


discourses at home and filled 
up their sketches by further 
enquiries. Nay, the very dis- 
courses which are vouched for 
by this supposed care, cannot 
possibly be historical. Such 
statements cannot therefore 
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afterwards from his own or his friends’ memory has 
not the claim to accuracy of a verbal report, but 
father owes to himself its more definite form and 
setting. No doubt it was his intention to give a true 
account of Socrates and his teaching. He says that 
he writes from his own recollection. He expressly 
observes in a few cases that he was present during 
the dialogue, but had heard similar things from 
others, mentioning his authority.’ If, then, many a 
Socratic discourse is unknown to him or has escaped 
his memory, if one or other line of thought has not 
been thoroughly understood, or its philosophical 
importance misunderstood by him, it may neverthe- 
less be assumed that a pupil of Socrates, accustomed 
to consort with him for years, and able to commu- 
nicate all that Xenophon actually communicates, 
neither repeats on the whole what is false, nor leaves 
any essential side of the Socratic teaching untouched. 
From Plato, indeed, so far as his description is his- 
torical or permits a reference to the Socrates of history, 
many a trait supplementary of Xenophon’s narra- 
tive may be expected, and many an explanation of 
the real meaning of sayings, which his fellow-pupil 
reports as understood only from the standpoint of 


mean more than similar ones ... . rotrwv dh ypdiw dadca by 


in Parm. 126, B. Neither does 
Mem. i. 4, 1 refer to writings 
of pupils of Socrates, but to 
the views of opponents. Mem. 
iv. 3, 2 appears to refer not 
even to writings, but to oral 
communications. 

1 Mem. i. 3, 6: és 5€ 5% Kat 
dpeneiv eddKer pot tous tvydvras 


diapynuovedow, iv. 3, 2; others 
have reported similar conver- 
sations respecting the Gods, at 
which they were present: éyw 
dé bre mpds EvOvsnuov roidde 
diedéyero mapeyevduny. iv. 8, 4: 
Adéw 5é nad & “Eppoyévous Tod ‘In- 
movikov Hkovoa mepl avrov, 


B, Philo- 
sophical 
platform. 
Supposed 
popular 
phitlo- 
sophy. 
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practical utility. Hence objection can hardly be taken 
to the above-quoted canon of Schleiermacher.' Ne- 
vertheless, it is highly improbable that in essential 
points there should be an irreconcilable difference 
between Xenophon’s description and that which we 
may take for historically established as Plato’s.” The 
real state of the case, however, can only be ascer- 
tained by examining the statements of various 
authorities in detail to test their worth and their 
agreement, and this enquiry naturally coincides with 
the exposition of the Socratic teaching, from which it 
could only be distinguished in point of form. It will 
not, therefore, be separated from it here. Socrates 
will be described from the three accounts of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Aristotle. If the attempt to form 
a harmonious picture from these sources succeeds, 
Xenophon will be vindicated. Should it not succeed, 
it will then be necessary to ask, which of the tradi- 
tional accounts is the true one. 

To begin with the question as to the philosophi- 
cal platform and fundamental principle of Socrates. 
Here the sketches of our main authorities seem to 
give ground for the most opposite views. 


a Ps 100! 

2 As Ribbing, 1. c. asserts. 
Hard is it to reconcile herewith 
that Ribbing declines to ques- 


According 


guish in point of speculation 
what belongs to Socrates and 
what belongs to Plato. As 


tion ‘the essentially historical 
accuracy’ of Xenophon’s de- 
scription. 

8’ The course here followed 
is also in the main that taken 
by Striimpell; Gesch. d. Prakt. 
Philos..d. Gr. i. 116. He con- 
siders it impossible to distin- 


regards morals, he hopes to 
gain a true general view of 
Socrates by taking the maxims 
which are attributed to him 
unanimously by Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle, following 
them out to their consequences, 
and testing the traditions hy 
these. 
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to Plato, Socrates appears as an expert thinker, at ~Gnav. 
home in all branches of knowledge; whereas, in _ Bi 
Xenophon he is represented far less as a philosopher 
than as a man innocent and excellent, full of piety ~~ 
and common sense. Hence Xenophon’s account: is 
specially appealed to in support of the conception of 
Socrates as a popular moral man, holding aloof from 

all speculative questions, and in fact as far less of a 
philosopher than a teacher of morality and instructor 

of youth.’ It certainly cannot be denied that 
Socrates was full of the most lively enthusiasm for 
morality, and made it the business of his life to 
exercise a moral influence upon others.2 Had he 
only discharged this function after the unscientific 
manner of a popular teacher, by imparting and 
inculcating the received notions of duty and virtue, 

the influence would be inexplicable which he exerted, 

not only over weaklings and hairbrains, but over the 
most talented and cultivated of his cotemporaries. It 
would be a mystery what induced Plato to connect 
the deepest philosophical enquiries with his person, or 
what led all later philosophers, down to Aristotle, 
nay even down to the Stoics and Neoplatonists, to 


1 How common this view 181, that Socrates ‘regarded the 


was in past times, needs not to 
be proved by authorities which 
abound from Cicero down to 
Wiggers and Reinhold. That 
it is not yet altogether ex- 
ploded may be gathered not only 
from writers like Van Heusde, 
Characterismi, p. 53, but even 
Marbach, a disciple of the 
Hegelian philosophy, asserts in 
his Gesch, d. Philos. i. 174, 178, 


speculative philosophy which 
aimed at general knowledge, 
as useless, vain, and foolish,’ 
and that he ‘took the field not 
only against the Sophists as 
pretenders to knowledge, but 
against all philosophy;’ in 
short, that ‘he was no philo- 
sopher.’ 

2 Conf. Apol. 23, D.; 30, E.; 
38, A., and above, p. 49. 
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regard him as the founder of a new epoch, and to 
Vv. 


trace their own peculiar systems to the movement 
set on foot by him. 

Even in himself and his doings more than one 
feature is at variance with this conception. Whereas 
it would follow herefrom that knowledge is only of. 
value in as far as it is instrumental for action, so far 
was Socrates from sharing this belief that he consi-. 
dered actions only then to have a value when they 
proceed from correct knowledge; that he referred 
moral action or virtue to knowledge, making its per- 
fection depend on perfection of knowledge. Whereas, 
_ according to the ordinary assumption, he would in 

his intercourse with others have before ali things 
aimed at moral training, so far was it otherwise that 
it appears from his own words that love of knowledge 
was the original motive for his activity.! Accordingly 
we observe him in his dialogues pursuing enquiries, 
which not only have no moral purpose,” but which, 


\ 


-— 


1 Plato, Apol. 21, where So- 


crates deduces his whole acti- 
vity from the fact that he pur- 
sued a real knowledge. 

? Examples are to be found 
in the conversations (Mem. iii. 
10), in which Socrates conducts 
the painter Parrhasius, the 
sculptor Clito, and Pistias, the 
forger of armour, to the con- 
ceptions of their respective 
arts. It is true Xenophon in- 
troduces these conversations 
with the remark that Socrates 
knew how to make. himself 
useful to artisans. But the 
desire to make himself useful 
can only have been a very 


subordinate one; he was no 
doubt really actuated by the 
motive mentioned in the Apo- 
logy, a praiseworthy curiosity 
to learn from intercourse with 
all classes, whether they were 
clearly conscious of what their 
arts were for. Xenophon him- 
self attests this, Mem. iv. 6, 1: 
okoTay odv Tois cuvovaL, TL Eka- 
crov ely tav byTwY odderéroT’ 
éAnyev. This pursuit of the 
conceptions of things, aiming 
not at the application of know- 
ledge, but at knowledge itself, 
is quite enough to prove that 
Socrates was not only a preacher 
of virtue, but a philosopher. 
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in their practical application, could only serve im- 


moral purposes.! 


These traits are not met with ex- 


clusively in one or other of our authorities, but they 
are equally diffused through the accounts given by 


the three main sources. 


Socrates can therefore not 


possibly have been the unscientific moral teacher for _ 
which he was formerly taken. Knowledge must have 
had for him a very different value and importance from 
what it would have had on such a supposition. It may 
not even be assumed that the knowledge which he 


sought was ultimately only pursued for the sake of 


action, and only valued as a means to morality.” He 
who pursues knowledge in this sense, only as a means 
to an end which lies beyond him, not from an inde- 
pendent impulse and love of knowing, will never 
study so carefully and so independently the problem 
and method of philosophic research as Socrates did ; 


will never be a reformer 


Even Xenophon found some 
difficulty in bringing it into har- 
mony with his practical view 
of things, as his words show: 
from which it may be seen that 
Socrates made his friends more 
critical. But criticism is the 
ee of knowledge. 

1 Mem. iii. 11 contains a 
J paragraph adapted more than 
any other to refute the idea 
that Socrates was only a popu- 
Jar teacher. Socrates hears one 
of his companions commending 
the beauty of Theodota, and at 
once goes with his company to 
see her. He finds her acting 
as a painter’s model, and he 
thereupon enters into a conver- 


of philosophy as he was. 


sation with her, in which he 
endeavours to lead her to a 
conception of her trade, and 
shows her how she will best be 
able to win lovers. Now, al- 
though such a step would not 
give that offence to a Greek 
which it would to us, still 
there is not the least trace of a 
moral purpose in his conduct. 
Brandis’ (Gesch. d. Entw. i. 
236) remarks are little to the 
point. A purely critical inter- 
est leads Socrates to refer to 
its general conception every 
action across which he comes, 
regardless of its moral value. 

2 Ribbing, Socrat. Stud. i. 46. 
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Nay more, he would have been incapable of exerting 
the deep reforming influence over Ethics which, 
according to the testimony of history, he did exert, 
had he thus confined himself to practical interests. 


- His importance for Ethics is derived not so much 


from the fact that he insisted on a re-establishment 
of moral life—this Aristophanes and without doubt 
many others did,—but from his recognising that a 
scientific basis for moral convictions must be an 
indispensable condition for any real reform of morals. 
Herewith it is presupposed that practical problems 


_are determined and vindicated by knowledge; in other 


words, that knowledge not merely subserves action, 
but leads and governs it—a view never as yet held 
by any one who did not attribute to knowledge an 
independent value of its own. If, therefore, Socrates, 
as we shall note, confined himself in principle to 
enquiries having for man a practical value, it can 
only be inferred that he was not himself fully con- 
scious of the range of his thought. In practice he 
went beyond these limits, treating ethical questions 
in such a manner as no one could do unless fired 
with an independent love of knowledge. 

The area is thus determined within which the fun- 
damental conception of the Socratic philosophy must 
be looked for. True knowledge is the treasure to 
discover which Socrates goes forth in the service of 
the Delphic God; to gain the knowledge of the 
essence of things, he, with his friends, unweariedly 
labours; to true knowledge he ultimately refers all 
moral demands. The force with which he asserted 
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this demand constitutes him the creator in Greece 
of an independent system of morality. For him it 
is not enough that men should do what is right; they 
must also know why they do it. He demands that 
they should not follow a dark impulse, an undefined 
enthusiasm or the aptitude of habit, but should act 
from clear consciousness ; and because it was deficient 
in this characteristic, he refuses to allow true wisdom to 
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C. His 


theory that 


knowledge 
consists 

in concep-~ 
tions, 


the art of his time, however high it otherwise stood.',/ 


In a word, the idea of knowledge forms the central 
point of the Socratic philosophy.? All philosophy aim- 
ing at knowledge, this point must be further cireum- 
scribed to give it precision, which was done in this wise, 
that, whereas the pursuit of true knowledge had been, 


1%In Plato, Apol. 22, B., 
Socrates observes: In his sift- 


with this, Gesch. d. Philosophie, 
ii. 50. Brandis only differs 


ing of men he had turned to 
the poets, but had soon found 
that they were usually not able 
to account for their own works. 
“Eyvov otv .... 8rt od codla 
mo.oiey & motoiev, AAG Hice TWh 
kal évOovoidovres, Somep of Oeo- 
udyres Kal xpnoppdol- Kal yap 
abrol A€youct méev TOAAG Kad KaAd, 
Youot Se ovdey Gy Aéyovow. Be- 
sides, no one knows the limits 
of his knowledge, but thinks 
to understand all things. He 
had also observed the same 
in the xeporéxvat, the re- 
presentatives of sculpture and 
art. 

2 Schleiermacher, Werke, iii. 
2, 300: ‘ The awakening of the 
idea of knowledge, and its 
first utterances, must have been 
the substance of the philosophy 
of Socrates.’ Ritter agrees 


in unessential points, Rhein. 
Mus. von Wiebuhr und Brandis, 
i. 6, 180; Gr.-Rom. Phil. ii. a, 
33. To him the origin of the 
doctrine of Socrates appears to 
be a desire to vindicate against 
the Sophists the absolute wortli 
of moral determinations; and 
then he adds: to secure this 
purpose the first aim of So- 
crates was to gain a deeper 
insight into his own conscious- 
ness, in order to be able to dis- 
tinguish false and true know- 
ledge with certainty. Similarly 
Braniss, Gesch. d. Phils. Kant. 
i, 155. The important feature 
in Socrates was this, that to 
him morality appeared to be 
a certain kind of knowledge, 
proceeding from the thought 
of the good inborn in the soul. 
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with earlier philosophers an immediate and instine~- 
tive activity, with Socrates it became conscious and 
methodical. By him the idea of knowledge as know- 
ledge was first brought out, and having been brought 
out, took precedence of every other idea.’ 

This statement,again, requires further explanation. 
If the love of knowledge was shared also by previous 
philosophers, why, it may be asked, did it not before 
develope into a conscious and critical pursuit? The 
reason which may be assigned is this: The knowledge 
which earlier philosophers pursued, was, in itself, 
different from the knowledge which Socrates required. 
‘They were not compelled by their idea of knowledge 
as Socrates was to direct their attention to the in- 
tellectual processes and conditions, by which it was 
truly to be acquired. Such a necessity was, however, 
imposed on Socrates by the principle which the most 
trustworthy accounts unanimously report as the soul of 
all his teaching—that all true knowledge must pro- . 
ceed from correct conceptions, and that nothing can 
be known, unless it can be referred to its general 


conception, and judged thereby.? In this principle, 


’ Schleiermacher, \. ¢. 
Brandis. 


2 Xenoph. Mem. iv. 6, 1: 
Swxpdrns yap Tovs mev ciddras, Ti 


299;  i.¢., as is explained by the con- 
text, he referred all doubtful 


points to universal conceptions, 


éxacrov ein Tay byt wy, evdm- 
(e kal rots &Adas by eknyetr@at 
divacbat * rods Se wh Eiddras ovddy 
Zpn Cavpaordy elyar abrots re 
THarArcoOa Kal BAAOUS opddAcw - 
av Evexa oKon@y aby Tots cuvodc. 
tl ékarroyv ein TV byTwY, ovde- 
momor ZAnye. .. § 13: em thy 
drdbecw emavnye wavta Tov Adyov, 


in order to settle them by 
means of these; iv. 5, 12: 
épn Se Kal 7d diaréyecOar dvo- 
HacOjvat ex ToD cuvidvTas Kowi 
BovaAeiet@a, Siadéyovras Kara 
yévn Ta Tpdyuara. dev ody Tei- 
pacbat Sri pddwwra mpds todTo 
€avrov  Eromoy —- rapackeud Ce. 
Comp. i. 1, 16, and the many 
instances in the Memorabilia. 
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simple as it may appear, an entire change was de- 
manded in the intellectual procedure.! The ordinary 
way is to take things as being what they appear to 
the senses to be; or if contradictory experiences for- 
bid doing so, to cling to those appearances which make 
the strongest impression on the observer, declaring 
these to be the essence, and thence proceeding to 
further conclusions. Hitherto this was exactly what 
philosophers had done. Even those who attacked the 
senses as untrustworthy had invariably started from 
one-sided observations, without being conscious of 
the necessity of grounding every judgment on an 


Aristotle (Met. xiii. 4, 1078, b, 
17, 27): Swkpdrovs 5& wepl ras 
HOiKas dperas mpayparevouevou Kal 
mept, tottwv dplCecbar Kabdrov 
Gnrotyros mpaérov ... . ékelvos 
evAdyws eChre 7d Th éorw... 
dbo yap éorw & tis by amodoln 
Swxpdre dinalws, robs 7” émaxti- 
Kovs Adyous Kal 7d dpiCerOa 
nkabdrov. Both are, however, at 
bottom the ‘same. The Adya 
énaxtixol are only the means 
for finding universal concep- 
tions, and therefore Aristotle 
elsewhere (Met. i. 6, 987, b, 1; 
xiii. 9, 1086, b, 3; De Part. 
Anim., i. 1,.642, a, 28) justly 
observes that the seeking for 
universal conceptions or for the 
essence of things is the real 
service rendered to philosophy 
by Socrates. Accordingly, in 
the dialogues which Xenophon 
has preserved, we always see 
him making straight for the 
general conception, the rf éoru. 
Even in Plato’s Apology, 22, B., 
he describes his sifting of men 
as diepwrav rl Aéyuiev, that is to 


say, he asks for the conception 
of the deeds of the practical 
man, or of the poetry of the 
poet. Conf. Meno, 70, A.: 
Phedz. 262, Bi; 265, Dri 
can, however, hardly be proved 
from Plato that Socrates really 
distinguished émorhyn from 
défa, as Brandis (Gr.-Rém. 
Phil. ii. a, 36; Gesch. d. Entw. 
i. 235) would have it; for we 
cannot decide whether passages 
like Meno, 98, B. represent the 
view of Socrates or that of 
Plato. Antisthenes, too, who, 
according to Diogenes, vi. 17, 
wrote a treatise mepl 8dfys Kal 
érurhuns, may owe this dis- 
tinction to the Eleaties. It 
can hardly be found in Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2, 33. In point of 
substance, no doubt the dis- 
tinction was implied in the 
whole conduct of Socrates, and 
in passages such as Xen. Mem. 
iv. 6,1; Plato, Apol. 21, B. 

1 Conf. what has been said 
above, p. 39, and in Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 860. 
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exhaustive enquiry into its subject. By means of 
sophistry this dogmatism had been overthrown, It. 
was felt that all impressions derived from the senses 
were relative and personal, that they do not represent 
things as they are, but as they appear; and, that, 
consequently, whatever we may assert, the opposite 
may be asserted with equal justice. For, if for one 
person at this moment this is true, for another person 
at another moment that is true. 

Similar sentiments are expressed by Socrates: 
relative to the value of common opinions. He is 
aware that they cannot furnish us with knowledge, 
but only involve us in contradictions. But he does. 
not hence draw the inference of the Sophists, that no 
knowledge is possible, but only that it is not possible 
in that way. The majority of mankind have no true 
knowledge, because they confine themselves to suppo- 
sitions, the accuracy of which they have never 
examined; only taking into consideration one or 
another property of things, but not their essence. 
Amend this fault; consider every object in all its 
hearings, and endeavour from this many-sided ob- 
servation to determine the true essence; you have 
then conceptions instead of vague notions—a regular 
examination, instead of an unmethodical and un- 
conscious procedure—a true, instead of an imaginary 
Knowledge. In thus requiring knowledge of concep- 
tions, Socrates not only broke away from the current 
view, but, generally speaking, from all previous 
philosophy. A thorough observation from every side, 
a critical examination, a methodical enquiry conscious 
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of its own basis, was demanded ; all that had hitherto 
been regarded as knowledge was rejected, because it 
fell short of these conditions; and at the same time 
the conviction was expressed that, by observing these 
rules, real knowledge could be secured. 

For Socrates this principle had not only an in- 
tellectual, but a more immediate moral value. It is 
in fact one of the most striking things about him 
that he is unable to distinguish between morality 
and knowledge, and can neither imagine knowledge 
without virtue, nor virtue without knowledge.! In 
this respect also he is the child of his age, his great- 
ness consisting herein, that with great penetration 
and spirit he gave effect to its requirements and its 
legitimate endeavours. Advancing civilisation having 
created the demand for a higher education amongst 
the Greeks, and the course of intellectual develop- 
ment having diverted attention from the study of 
nature and fixed it on that of mind, a closer con- 
nection became necessary between philosophy and 
conduct. Only in man could philosophy find its 
highest object ; only in philosophy could the support 
be found which was needed for life. The Sophists 
had endeavoured to meet this requirement with 
great skill and vigour; hence their extraordinary 
success. Nevertheless, their moral philosophy was 
too deficient in tenable ground; by doubting it 
had loosened its intellectual roots only too effectually ; 
hence it degenerated with terrific speed, entering the 


1 Particular proof of this will be given subsequently. 
I 


D. Moral 
import- 
ance of this 
theory. 


eed 
pe 
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service of every wicked and selfish impulse. Instead 
of moral life being raised by the influence of philo- 
sophy, both conduct and philosophy had taken the 
same downward course. 

This sad state of things Socrates thoroughly 
understood. Whilst, however, his contemporaries, 
either blind with admiration for the Sophistic teach- 
ing, were insensible to its dangers, or else through 
‘dread of these, and with a singular indifference to the 
wants of the times and the march of history, de- 
nounced the innovators in the tone of Aristophanes, 
he with keener penetration could distinguish between 
. what was right and what was wrong in the spirit of 
the age. The insufficiency of the older culture, the 
want of basis in ordinary virtue, the obscurity of the 
prevailing notions so full of contradictions, the ne- 
cessity for intellectual education, all were felt and 
taught by him as much as by anyone of the Sophists. 
But to this teaching he set other and higher ends, 
not seeking to destroy belief in truth, but rather to 
show how truth might be acquired by a new intel- 
lectual process. His aim was not to minister to the 
selfishness of the age, but rather to rescue the age 
from selfishness and sloth, by teaching it what was 
truly good and useful; not to undermine morality 
and piety, but to build them on a new foundation of 
knowledge. Thus Socrates was at once a moral and 
an intellectual reformer. His one great thought was 
how to transform and restore moral conduct by means 
of knowledge ; and these two elements were so closely 
associated together in his mind, that he could find 
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no other object for knowledge saye human conduct, 
and no guarantee for conduct save in knowledge.! 
How great the services were which he rendered to both 
morality and science by this effort, how wholesome 
was the influence which he exercised on the intellec- 
tual condition of his people and of mankind generally, 
history attests. If in the sequel, the difference between 
morality and intellect was recognised quite as fully 
as their unity, yet the tie by which he connected 
them has never been broken; and if in the last 
centuries of the old world, philosophy took the place 
of the waning religion, giving a stay to morality, 
purifying and quickening the moral consciousness, 


1 To revert to the question 
mooted above, as to whether 
he primarily regarded know- 
ledge as a means to moral 
action, or moral action as a 
result of knowledge, so much 
may be said: that his pecu- 
liarity consisted herein that 
for him this dilemma did 
not exist, that for him know- 
ledge as such was at once a 
moral need and a moral force, 
and that therefore virtue, as we 
shall find, was neither a simple 
consequence of knowledge, nor 
an end to be attained by means 
of knowledge, but was directly 
and in itself knowledge. If, 
therefore, Labriola (Dottrina 
di Socrate, 40) describes the 
only inner motive of Socrates’ 
action as ‘the moral need of 
certainty, and the conviction 
that this is only attainable by 
a clear and indubitably certain 
knowledge,’ his statement may 
be accepted as true. On the 


other hand, Ribbing’s (Socrat. 
Studien, i. 46) view does not 
seem to carry conviction, 
that, according to both Plato 
and Xenophon, Socrates took 
in the first place a practical 
view of life, and that ‘the the- 
ory of knowledge was only 
developed by him for the sake 
of a practical purpose.’ We 
have already seen that, accor- 
ding to Socrates, true know- 
ledge coincides with right in- 
tention. But, for the reasons 
set forth on p. 105, we cannot 
allow that knowledge with him 
has no independent value, and 
is only pursued as a means to 
a practical purpose ; which must 
be the view of Ribbing, in as 
far as he contradicts the one 
given above. Nor do the pas- 
sages quoted by Ribbing (Plato, 
Apol. 22, D.; 28, D.; 29, E.; 
31, A.; 38, A.) suggest this 
view. 
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this great and beneficial result, in as far as it can be 


_ assigned to any one individual, was due to the teach- 


ing of Socrates. 

The interest of philosophy being thus turned 
away from the outer world and directed towards man 
and his moral nature, and man only regarding things 
as true and binding of the truth of which he has 
convinced himself by intellectual research, there 
appears necessarily in Socrates a deeper importance 
attached to the personality of the thinker. In 
this modern writers have thought to discern the 
peculiar character of his philosophy.' Very different, 
however, is the personal importance of the thinker 
with Socrates from the caprice of the Sophists, dit- 
ferent too from the extreme individualism of the 
post-Aristotelian schools. Socrates was aware, that 
each individual must seek the grounds of his own 
conviction for himself, that truth is not something 
given from without, but must be found by the exer- 
cise of individual thought. He required all opinions 
to be examined anew, no matter how old or how 
common they were, proofs only and not authorities 
claiming belief. Still, he was far from making man, 
as Protagoras did, the measure of all things. He 
did not even as the Stoics and Epicureans declare 
personal conviction and practical need to be the 
ultimate standard of truth, nor yet as the Sceptics, 
resolve all truth into probability ; but to him know- 
ledge was an end in itself; so too he was persuaded 


1 Hegel, Gesch.d. Phil. ii, 40; Rétscher, Aristoph., pp. 245, 388. 
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that true knowledge could be obtained by a thought- 
ful consideration of things. Moreover he saw in man 
the proper object of philosophy, but instead of making 
of personal caprice a law, as the Sophists did, he 
subordinated caprice to the general law residing in the 
nature of things and of moral relations.! Instead 
too of making, with later philosophers, the self-con- 
tentment of the wise man his highest end, he con- 
fined himself to the point of view of old Greek 
morality, which could not conceive of the individual 


apart from the community,? and which accordingly . 


regarded activity for the state as the first duty ofa 
citizen,? and the law of the state as the natural rule 
of conduct.* Hence the Stoic apathy and indifference 
to country were entirely alien from Socrates. If it 
ean be truly said ‘that in him commences an un- 
bounded reference to the person, to the freedom of 
the inner life,’ ® it must also be added that this state- 
ment by no means exhausts the theory of Socrates. 
Thus the disputes as to whether the Socratic doctrine 
rests on a purely personal or a really independent 
basis ® will have to be settled, by allowing indeed that, 
compared with former systems, his teaching exhibits 


1 Proofs may be found Xen. 
emai. 22 19.10, Los) i.e, 
£-3/s iv. 4, 20. 

* Compare the conversation 
with Aristippus, Xen. Mem. ii. 
1, 13; and Plato’s Crito, 53, A. 

3 Tt has been already seen 
that Socrates placed his own 
activity under this point of 
view. See pp. 65, 68 ; Xen. Mem. 
j. 6,15; Plato, Apol. 30, A. 

4 Mem. iv. 4, 12, and 3, 15, 


with which the previous re- 
marks respecting the peculiar 
conduct of the sage may be 
compared. 

5 Hegel, 1. ¢. 

§ Compare the views of Rot- 
scher, 1. ¢., and Brandis for the 
opposite view. ‘ Ueber die 
vorgebliche Subjektivitét der 
Sokrat. Lehre,’ in Rhein. Mus. 
ii. 1, 85. 
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a deeper importance attaching to the personality of 
the thinker, without, however, by any means belonging 
to those which are purely relative. It aims at gaining 
a knowledge which shall do more than satisfy a per- 
sonal want, and which shall be true and desirable for 
more than the thinker; but the ground on which it 
is sought is the personal thought! of the individual. 
This theory is indeed not further expanded by 
Socrates. He has established the principle, that only 
the knowledge which has to do with conceptions is. 
true knowledge. To the further inference that only the 
being of conceptions is true being,? and that there- 
fore only conceptions are true, and to a systematic 
exposition of conceptions true in themselves — so 
far he never advanced. Knowledge is here something 
sought, a problem to be solved by the thinker ; philo- 
sophy is philosophic impulse, and philosophic method, 
a seeking for truth, not yet a possessing it ; and this 
deficiency countenances the view that the platform 


1 Hegel says nothing very but the universal element 


different, when in distinguish- 
ing (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40, 166) 
Socrates from the Sophists he 
says: ‘in Socrates the creation 
of thought is at once clad with 
an independent existence of its 
own,’ and what is purely per- 
sonal is ‘externalised and made 
universal by him as the good.’ 
Socrates is said to have substi- 
tuted ‘thinking man is the 
measure of all things,’ in place 
of the Sophistic doctrine ‘man 
is the measure of all things.’ 
In a word, his leading thought 
is not the individual as he 
knows himself experimentally, 


which is found running through 
all individuals. With this view 
agree also Rdtscher, 1. c. p. 246, 
392, and Hermann, Gesch. und 
Syst. des Plat. i. 239. 

2 The objections of Alberti, 
Sokr. 94, to the above vanish 
if the word ‘only’ is properly 
emphasised. He only asserts. 
what is already well known, 
that Socrates did not develope 
his theory of conceptions to the 
theory of ideas, nor contrast 
the universal thought in the 
conception, as being the only 
thing truly real with individual 
things. 
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of Socrates was that of a narrow reference to the 
person. Still it should never be forgotten, that the 
aim of Socrates was always to discover and set forth 
that which is in itself true and good. Mankind is to be 
intellectually and morally educated, but the one and 
only means thereto is to attain a knowledge of truth. 

The primary aim of Socrates being to train men 
to think, rather than to construct a system, the main 
point with him was a philosophic method to deter- 
mine the way which would lead to truth. The sub- 
stance of his teaching thus appears to have been 
partly confined to questions having an immediate 
bearing on human conduct; partly it does not go 
beyond the general and theoretical demand, that all 
action should be determined by a knowledge of con- 
ceptions. There is no systematic development of 
individual points of morality and no attempt to give 
a reason for them. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD OF SOCRATES, 


Tue peculiarity of the method pursued by Socrates 
consists, generally speaking, in deducing conceptions 
from the common opinions of men. Beyond the 
formation of conceptions, however, and the intellec- 
tual exercise of individuals his method did not gO; 
nor is there any systematic treatment of the concep- 
tions gained. The theory of a knowledge of concep- 
tions appearing here as a claim, the consciousness 
of its necessity must be presupposed as existing, and 
an insight into the essence of things be sought. At. 
the same time, thought does not advance further 
than this seeking. It has not the power to develope 
to a system of absolute knowledge, nor has it a 
method sufficiently matured to form a system. For 
the same reason, the process of induction is not 


reduced within clearly defined rules. All that 


Socrates has clearly expressed is the general postu- 
late, that every thing must be reduced to its concep- 
tion. Further details as to the mode and manner of 
this reduction and its strict logical forms, were not 
yet worked out by him into a science, but were 
applied by him practically by dint of individual skill. 
The only thing about him at all resembling a logical 
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rule, the maxim that the process of critical enquiry 
must always confine itself to what is universally 


admitted,! sounds far too indefinite to invalidate our 


assertion. 

This process involves three particular steps. The 
first is the Socratic knowledge of self. Holding as he 
did that only the knowledge of conceptions constitutes 
true knowledge, Socrates was fain to look at all sup- 
posed knowledge, asking whether it agreed with his 
idea of knowledge, or not. Nothing appeared to him 
more perverse, nothing more obstructive to true 
knowledge from the very outset, than the belief that 
you know what you do not know.? Nothing is so 
necessary as self-examination, to show what we really 
know and what we only think we know.’ Nothing, 
too, is more indispensable for practical relations 
speaking in Plato, Apol. 21, B., 


says that according to the 
oracle he had interrogated all 


1 Mem. iy. 6, 15: émrdére 5é 
auTos Tt TE Adyw ieklo, 51a TOY 
pdALora buodoyoupevwy eropevero, 


vouilwy TavTay Thy ao paAreay elvat 
Aédyov. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 6: paviay 
7€ pv évaytioy pev epn elvar co- 
hia, od wévrot ye THY avemioTHMO- 
otyvnv paviay evouer. +d be 
Gyvociy éavtrdy Kal & wy olde 
SokdCew te nal ofeoba yryvdonew, 
éyyutdtw pavias éAoyiCero eivat. 
Generally speaking, those are 
called mad who are mistaken 
about what is commonly known, 
not those who are mistaken 
about things of which most men 
are ignorant. Also Plato, Apol. 
29, B.: kal rodro was ovK Gpabla 
éorly airy 4 émoveldtoros, 7 TOD 
otec Oar cidévar & vin older ; 

3 In this sense Socrates, 


with whom he was _ brought 
into contact, to discover whe- 
ther they had any kind of know- 
ledge ; and that in all cases he 
had found along with some kind 
of knowledge an ignorance, 
which he would not take in ex- 
change for any kind of know- 
ledge—an opinion that they 
knew what they did not know. 
On the other hand, he considered 
it to be his vocation, piAocopoty- 
ra Gv al ekerd(ovra euavroy Kab 
tovs YAAous (28, EH.); and he 
says elsewhere (38, A.) that 
there could be no higher good, 
than to converse every day as 
he did: 6 5€ dvetérasros Bios ov 
Biwrds avOpdre. 
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than to become acquainted with the state of our inner 
self, with the extent of our knowledge and capacities, 
with our defects and requirements.' One result of 
this self-examination being the discovery that the 
actual knowledge of the philosopher does not corre- 
spond with his idea of knowledge, there follows 
further that consciousness of knowing nothing, which 
Socrates declared to be his only knowledge. For any 
other knowledge he denied possessing,? and therefore 
refused to be the teacher of his friends,® only wishing, 


1 Xenophon, Mem. iv. 2, 24, 
enquiring into the Delphic 
yv@0 ceavtdy, says that self- 
knowledge is attended with 
the greatest advantages, want 
of it with the greatest disad- 
vantages: of méy yap eiddres 
éavrovs th Te emithdeia EauTots 
Yoaot kal diayiyveokovow & Te 
dvvayrar kal & wh Kat & pov 
érlorayrat mpdarroytes (self- 
examination always refers in 
the first place to knowledge, 
because with knowledge right 
action is given) mopl(oyral te 
dy déovrar kal eb mpdrrovow. 
See also Plato, Pheedrus, 229, 
E.; he had not time to give 
to the explanation of myths of 
which others were so fond, not 
being even able to know him- 
self according to the Delphic 
oracle; Symp. 216, A.; when 
Alcibiades complains: davay- 
Kafer ydp we dSmoroyeiv, 8rt moA- 
Aod evdehs dv adrds ert euav- 
TOD Mev GMEeAG, TA 8 >AOnvatwy 
Tparro. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, B:: 
yap 5h otre méya ore ouipdy 
ctvoida euavtG cog¢ds sy.—21, 
D.: tovrou mév Tov avOpdmou éyd 
copmrepds ius’ kivduvever wey yap 


SAY 
eyo" 


hm@y ovderepos ovdty Kaddy Kaya- 
Ody cidévat, GAN’ odTos péy oveTal 
1 eidévat ovK cides, éyw dt dowep 
ody ovk olda, ovdt otowar,—23, B. : 
obTos buav, & &vOpwrol, TopoTtards 
€or, Goris, Sowep Zwkpatns, 
eyvaxev, Sri ovdevds &kids eort TH 
aAnbeia mds coplav, And a 
little before : 7d d& Kiwduvedar, & 
&vSpes °AOnvaion, tH byt 6 Beds 
copds eivat, Kal ev TE xpnou@ 
TOUT TOTO A€yew, Bre H avOpw- 
mivn copla dArAlyou twos atla 
éott wal ovddevds.—Symp. 216, 
D.: ayvoe? mavra kat ovdty oider, 
@s 7d oxiua avtod.—Thesetet. 
150, C.; &yovds ciut coplas, Kar 
brep Hy ToAAG! por wyeldicay, ws 
Tovs wey UAAous epwrG, avtos dé 
ovdty a&rokplvouat wept ovderds die 
Td undey Exew cody, dAnbes Gver- 
diCovow 7d 5é altiov Todrou TddE° 
MoreveoOal me 5 Beds avarynaCet, 
yeovay 5& Grexsdvoey, Comp. 
Rep. i. 337, E.; Men. 98, B. 
That this trait in Plato has 
been taken from the Socrates 
of history, may be gathered 
from the Platonic dialogues, in 
which his teacher is by no 
means represented as so igno- 
rant, 
3 See above, p. 67. 
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in common with them, to learn and enquire.'! This 
confession of his ignorance was certainly far from 
being a sceptical denial of knowledge,’ with which 
the whole philosophic career of Socrates would be 
irreconcilable. On the contrary, it contains a simple 
avowal as to his own personal state, and collaterally 
as to the state of those whose knowledge he had had 
the opportunity of testing. Nor again must it be 
regarded as mere irony or exaggerated modesty.‘ 
Socrates really knew nothing, or to express it other- 
wise, he had no developed theory, and no positive 
dogmatic principles. The demand for a knowledge 
of conceptions having once dawned upon him in all 
its fulness, he missed the marks of true knowledge in 
all that hitherto passed for wisdom and knowledge. 
Being, however, also the first to make this demand, 
he had as yet attained no definite content for know- 
ledge. The idea of knowledge was to him an 


unfathomable problem, in the face of which he could, 


not but be conscious of his ignorance.’ And inso far 
a certain affinity between his view and the sophistic 


1 now; BovdeteOat, kowy oxé- the limited character of human 


arecbat, Kowh (nrelv, ouSntety, 
&e. Xen., Mem. iv. 5, 12; 6, 
1; Plato, Theet. 151, E. ; Prot. 
330, B.; Gorg. 505. E.; Crat. 
384, B.; Meno, 89 EH. 

2 As the New Academicians 
would have it, Cic. Acad. i. 12, 
44; ii. 23, 74. 

3 The already quoted lan- 
guage of the Apology, 23, A., 
does not contradict this; the 
possibility of knowledge not 
being there denied, but only 


knowledge being asserted in 
comparison with the divine. 

4 As Grote remarks (Plato, i. 
270, 323), referring to Avist. 
Soph. El. 34, 183, b, 7: émei 
kal 814 tTodTo Swkparns npwra, 
GAN odk amexplvero: dpordyer yap 
otk eidevar, Conf. Plato, Rep. 
337. 

5 Compare Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii, 54; Hermann, Plato, 
326. 
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scepticism may be observed. In as far as it denied 
the possibility of all knowledge, Socrates opposed this 
scepticism, whilst agreeing with it in as far as it re- 
ferred to previous philosophy. Natural philosophers, 
he believed, transcended in their enquiries the limits 
of human knowledge. A clear proof of this fact is 
that they are at variance with one another respecting 
the most important questions. Some hold being to 
be one, others make of it a boundless variety; some 
teach that everything, others that nothing, is subject 
to motion; some that all things, others that nothing 
comes into being or perishes.’ Just as the Sophists 
destroyed the conflicting statements of the natural 
philosophers by means of each other, so Socrates 
infers from the contest of systems, that no one of 
them is in possession of the truth. Their great dif- 
ference consists herein, the Sophists making Not- 
knowing into a principle, and considering the highest 
wisdom to consist in doubting everything; Socrates 
adhering to his demand for knowledge, clinging to the 
belief in its possibility, consequently regarding igno- 
rance as the greatest evil. 

Such being the importance of the Socratic Not- 
knowing, it involves in itself a demand for enlighten- 
ment; the knowledge of ignorance leads to a search 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 1, 13, says 
that Socrates did not busy 
himself with questions of 
natural science, but on the 
contrary he held those who 
did to be foolish; e@aduace 3 
ei ph pavepdy avrots éorw, bre 
ravTa ov Buvardy éorw avOpd- 


mois ebpeiv* emel kal rods péyt- 
orov ppovovvras emt +@ mept Tov- 
tov Aéyew ov Tata SokdCey 
GAANAOS, GAAG Tots pavouévors 
duolws StaxetoOar mpds GAAHAovS* 
then follows what is quoted in 
the text. 
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for true knowledge. The consciousness of our own 
Not-knowing continuing, and the philosopher having 
an idea of knowledge without finding it realised in 
himself, the search for knowledge naturally assumes 
the form of an application to others, with a view of 
ascertaining whether the knowledge wanting at home 
is to be found with them.' Hence the necessity of 
enquiry in common by means of the dialogue.? For 
Socrates, this mode of intercourse has not merely am 
educational value, procuring easier access and a more 
fruitful effect for his ideas, but it is to his mind 


an indispensable condition of the development of 


thought, and one from which the Socrates of history 
never departs. Speaking more accurately, its nature 
consists in a sifting of men such as it is described in 
the Apology,‘ or in a bringing to the birth, as it is 
called in the Theetetus ;* in other words, the philo- 
sopher by his questions obliges others to unfold their 
inner self before him:® he asks after their real 


? The connection is very ap- 
parent in the Apol. 21, B., if 
only the inner thought of the 
philosophy of Socrates is put 
in the place of the oracular 
response. 

2 Compare p. 123, 2. 

3 Compare, besides the Me- 
morabilia, Plato, Apol. 24, C.; 
Protag. 335, B., 336, B. Theeet. 
Le: 

4 Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 
7,1: mdvrev piv yap dv eye oida 
pdrrora eucrev adr idévau, brov 
ais emiothuwy etn Tov ouvdyTwy 
aitgG, Xenophon only took it 
to prove 8rt abrdpkes év Tals 


mpoonkovous mateo avrovs eivar 
émeuedciro: and the enquiry 
into human nature has this 
meaning in Mem. iii. 6; iv. 2; 
but clearly this is not its origi- 
nal object. 
5 See p. 149; 122, 2. 

_ ° Plato, Lach. 187, E; he 
who enters into conversation 
with Socrates wh matecOa ind 
TovTov mepiaryduevov TH Adyu. 
ae by éuméon eis TO 5id5dvaL ep) 
avrod Adyov, dvtiwa Tpdmov viv TE 
@, nor is there any escape 
from the most thorough fa- 
caviCer ba, 
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opinions, after the reasons of their beliefs and actions, 
and in this way attempts by an interrogatory analysis 
of their notions to bring out the thought latent 
therein, of which they are themselves unconscious.! 
In as far as this process presupposes that the know- 
ledge which the questioner lacks may be found in . 
others, it resembles an impulse to supplement one’s 
own defects by their help. This intercourse with 
others is, for a philosopher with whom knowing coin- 
cides with purposing, not only an intellectual but also 
a moral and personal need. To enquire in common 
is at once to live in common. Love of knowledge is 
at once impulse to friendship, and in the blending 
together of these two sides consists the peculiarity of 
the Socratic Eros.? ; 

In as far as others do not possess the knowledge 
sought for, and the questions of Socrates only serve to 
expose their ignorance, the process bears also the 
character of irony. Irony, however, must not be 
understood to be merely a conversational trick ;° still 


1 Tt is assumed as a matter 
of course, that every one can 
give an account of what he 
knows and is, Plato, 1. c. 190, C. ; 
Charm. 158, E. 

2 See above, p. 75. Besides 
Brandis ii. a, 64, reminds us 
with justice that treatises on 
pws are mentioned not only by 
Plato and Xenophon, but also 
hy Euclid, Crito, Simmias, and 
Antisthenes, which shows the 
importance of it for the So- 
cratic schools. The chief pas- 
sage is in Xenophon, Symp. e. 
8, where the advantages of a 


spiritual and the disadvantages 
of a sensual love are unfolded, 
apparently (as a careful survey 
of the Platonic Symposion will 
show) by Xenophon, speaking 
for himself, but undoubtedly 
following in the train of So- 
crates. Even Auschines and 
Cebes had treated of gpws in 
the Socratic sense. See Plut. 
Puer. Ed. c. 15, p. 11, and the 
fragment of Aischines in Avis- 
tid. Or. xlv. p. 34. 

% Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii, 
53, 57; Conf. Arist. Eth. iv. 
135; 1127, b, 22. 
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less is it that derisive condescension or affected sim- 
plicity, which as it were lures others on to the ice in 
order to laugh at their falls; or that absolute refer- 
ence to the person and destruction of all general 
truth, which for a time bore this name in the 
romantic school. Its proper nature consists rather 
herein, that without any positive knowledge, and 
prompted only by a desire for knowledge, Socrates 
addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning 
from them what they know, but that in the attempt 
to discover it, upon a critical analysis of their no- 
tions, even! their supposed knowledge vanishes. This 


1 Plato at least gives this 
deeper meaning to the irony of 
Socrates. See Rep. i. 337, A.: 
airn éxetvn 7 clwOvia cipwvela 
Swxpdrovs, kal trait’ eye dn Te 
«al rovtois mpotAeyov, bri ov 
dmrokplvacba mév ovK eOeAnoots, 
eipwvevcoi 5 Kal mévta warrov 
monoos } amoxptvoto ef Tis ri ce 
épewra. And again, 337, E.: 
iva Swxpdrns Td eiwOds diampat- 
nrat, avTos wey wy amoxplynra, 
&AAov 5€ arokpwopevoy AapBavy 
Adyoy Kat éréyxn' to which So- 
erates replies: m@s yap ty... 
1s drokplvarto MpOTov ev Ly cidds 
pnde ddonwy cidévar, kc. Symp. 
216, E.: cipwvevduevos 5 kab 
allay ndvra tov Blov mpos rods 
GyOpérovs SiareAet, which, as 
the context shows, refers partly 
to the fact that Socrates pre- 
tended to be in love, without 
being so in the Greek sense of 
the term, and partly to the 
words dyvoet mdavta Kal obdéy 
oldev, The same, omitting the 
word eipwvela, is said in the 
passage of the Thetetus al- 


ready mentioned, and in the 
Meno, 80, A. : ovdev AAO} avtés 
Te Gmopets Kal Tos KAAOUS ToLEts 
amopety, and also in the Apol. 
23. E., in which, after the 
Socratic sifting of others has 
been described, it goes on to 
say: é« Tavrnal by Ths ekerdoews 
mohAo} wev aréxOeral por yeydvact 

. dvoua 5€ TovTO . . . copds 
elvat. olovra yap we éxdoTore of 
mapdvres TavTa abroy elvar copoy 
& by HAdAoy ekeAeyiw. Likewise 
Xenophon, Mem. iv. 4,10: 6 
Tav adhwv Karayéras, épwrav 
pev Kat eAéyxwy mavras, ards be 
ovdev) OeAwy iméxew Adyov ovdE 
yapnv amopatverOat rep) ovbevds. 
Thid. 11. Conf. i. 2, 36: dara 
To. ov Ve, & Zonpares, elwOas 
eidws mas éxer Ta WAELOTA epwTtiv. 
Hence @Qwintilian, ix. 2, 46, 
observes that the whole life of 
Socrates seemed an irony, be- 
cause he always played the 
part of an admirer of the 
wisdom of others. Connected 
with this is the use which 
Socrates made of irony as a 
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irony is, therefore, speaking generally, the dialectical 
or the critical factor in the Socratic method, assum= 
ing the peculiar form it here does owing to the presup- 
posed ignorance of him who uses it for his instrument. 

Doubtless, however conscious Socrates might be of 
possessing no real knowledge, he must at least have 
believed that he possessed the notion and the method 
of true knowledge. Without this conviction he 
would neither have been able to confess his own igno- 
rance, nor to expose that of others, both being only 
rendered possible by comparing the knowledge he 
found with the idea of knowledge residing within 
himself. The fact that this idea was no where to be 
found realised was in itself a challenge to him to set 
about realising it; and hence resulted as the third point 
in his philosophic course the attempt to create real 
knowledge. For real knowledge he could only allow 
that to pass which emanated from the conception of 
a thing, hence the first step here is the formation of 
conceptions or induction.! For even if Socrates does 
not always make for formal definitions, he at least. 
always seeks some universal quality applicable to the 
conception and to the essence of the object, in order 
to settle the question under notice by referring the 
particular case to this universal quality.2 The class- 


figure of speech, Conf. Plat. 
Gorg. 489, E.; Symp. 218, D. : 
Xen. Mem. iv. 2. Only its 
meaning must not be limited 
to this. Compare also Her- 
mann, Plat. 242, 326, and par- 
ticularly Schleiermacher, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 88, and for the use of 


the word also Zeop. Schmidt 
in Ind. Lection, Marburg, 1873.. 
1 Compare the remarks of 
Aristotle already mentioned,. 
p:-110,.2, 
2 éml chy. iéQeow enavirye 
mdvra tov Adyov, See p. 110, 2. 
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quality is therefore to him of the greatest. import- 
ance. 

The starting point for this induction is supplied 
by the commonest notions. He begins with examples 
taken from daily life, with well-known and generally 
admitted truths. On every disputed point he goes 
back to such instances, and hopes in this way to 
attain a universal agreement.! All previous science 
being doubtful, nothing remains but to begin anew 
with the simplest experiences. On the other hand, 
induction has not as yet so far advanced as to mean the 
deriving conceptions from an exhaustive and critically 
tested series of observations. This is a later require~ 
ment due partly to Aristotle, and partly to more 
modern philosophy. The wider basis of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of facts being as yet wanting, nay, 
even being despised, and Socrates being in the 
habit of expanding his thoughts in personal conversa- 
tion with distinct reference to the.case before him 
and to the capacity and needs of his fellow-speakers, 
he is confined to the assumptions which the circum- 
stances and his own limited experience supply ; he 
must take isolated notions and admissions as his 
point of departure, and can only go as far as others 
can follow. Hence in most cases he relies more on par- 
ticular instances than on an exhaustive analysis of 


émiorauat, Suo.a robrois emidencvds 


1 Compare what has been 
quoted, pp. 80, 2; 121, 1, and 
the whole of the Memorabilia. 
Plato, too, gives instances of 
this procedure. See Xen. Mic. 
19, 15: 7 epérnots SidacKarla 
éorly. . . dywy ydp pe 8 Gy eya 


& ott evduslov emlaracba, dvamel- 
Gets, oluar ds Kad radra émlorapar, 
As to the principle that from 
the less you proceed to an un- 
derstanding of the more im- 
portant, see Plato, Gorg. 947, C. 
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experience.! This chance element in his principles 
he, however, endeavours to eliminate by collecting 
opposite instances, so as to correct and supplement 
varying experiences by one another. The question, 
for instance, before him being the conception of in- 
justice: He is unjust, says Euthydemus, who lies, 
deceives, robs, and such like. Yet, rejoins Socrates, 
it is right to lie, to deceive, and to rob an enemy. 
Accordingly the conception must be more accurately 
defined thus: He is unjust who does such things 
to his friends. Even such action is, however, per- 
mitted under circumstances. <A general is not unjust 
when he encourages his army by a lie, nor a father 
who gives his son medicine by deception, nor a friend 
who robs his friend of the weapon with which he 
would have committed suicide. We must, there- 
fore, introduce a further limitation. Unjust is he 
who deceives or robs his friends in order to do them 
harm.2 Or the conception of a ruler has to be dis- 
covered. General opinion regards a ruler as one who 
has the power to give orders. But this power, 
Socrates shows, is conceded only to the steersman on 
board ship, only to the physician in case of sick- 
ness, and in every other case only to those conversant 
with the special subject. Only he, therefore, is a 
ruler who possesses the knowledge necessary for 
ruling.® Or it must be determined what belongs to 
a good suit of armour. The smith says, it must be 


1 As for example in the com- 2 Mem. iv. 2, 11. 
parison of the politician with 8 Ibid. iii. 9, 10. 
the physician, pilot, &c. 
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of a proper size. But suppose the man intending to 
wear it is deformed. Why then, the answer is, it 
must be of the proper size for his deformity. It 
therefore has the proper size when it fits. But now, 
supposing a man wishes to move, must the armour 
fit exactly ? Not so, or he would be hampered in 
his movements. We must, therefore, understand by 
fitting what is comfortable for use.! In a similar 


_ Way we see Socrates analysing thoroughly the com- 


mon notions of his friends. He reminds them of the 
various sides to every question; he brings out the 
opposition which every notion contains either within 
itself or in relation to some other: and he aims at 
correcting, by additional observations, assumptions 
resting on a one-sided experience, at completing 
them, and giving to them a more careful definition. 
By this process you arrive at what belongs to the 
essence of every object, and what does not; thus con- 
ceptions are formed from notions, 

For the purpose of proof, too, the class-qualities 
of conceptions are also the most important things. 
In order to investigate the correctness of a quality 
or the necessity of a course of action, Socrates falls 
back on the conception of the thing to which it 
refers ;? and therefrom deduces what applies to the 
given case. As in seeking conceptions he always 


1 Mem. iii. 10, 9. 

2 1.¢. iv. 6, B. 

3 For instance, in order to 
reprove Lamprocles for his con- 
duct to Xanthippe, he first 
(Mem. ii. 1) lets him give a 
definition of ingratitude, and 


then shows that his conduct 
falls under this conception; in 
order to put his duties before 
a commander of cavalry, he 
begins (Mem. iii. 3, 2) by 
stating what is his employment, 
and enumerating its different 
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progresses from what is known and universally ad- 
mitted,! so, too, he does here. Hence his method of 
proof takes the most varied turns,’ according as it 
starts from one or another point of departure. He 
allows a general principle to be taken for granted, 
and includes under it the particular case ; * he refutes 
foreign assertions by bringing home to them contra- 
dictions with themselves or with other undoubted 
assumptions or facts;* he builds up the premisses 
from which he deduces his conclusions by means of 
induction, or concludes straight off by an apparent 
analogy.’ A theory of this method of proof he has 
not given, nor distinguished the various kinds of 
proof. The essential point about it is only this, that 
everything is measured and decided by conceptions. 
To find the turns by which this end is reached is 
a matter of personal critical dexterity. Aristotle, 
therefore, in making the chief merit of Socrates from 
this side consist in the formation of conceptions and 
in induction,® must on the whole be allowed to be 
right. 

Asking further as to the objects on which Socrates 
practised his method, we encounter in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon a motley array of materials—in- 
parts; in order to prove the 1} See above, pp. 181; 121, 1. 
being of the Gods, he begins ? Conf. Schwegler, Gesch. d. 
with the general principle that Griech. Phil. 2 Aufl., p. 121. 
all that serves an end must * Asin the cases quoted on 
have an intelligent cause p. 131, 3. 

(Mem. A 4, 4); in order to * For instance, Mem. i. 2, 34 
determine which of two isthe and 36; iv. 2, 31; 4, 7. 


better citizen, he first enquires 5 Mem. iv. 2, 22; iv. 4,14; 
into the peculiar features of a i. 2, 32. : 


good citizen (iv. 6, 14). ® See p. 110, 2. 
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vestigations into the essence of virtue, the duties of 
man, the existence of Gods, disputes with Sophists, 
advice of the most varied kind given to friends and 
acquaintances, conversations with generals as to the 
responsibilities of their office, with artificers and 
tradesmen as to their arts, even with loose women as 
to their mode of life. Nothing is too small to arouse 
the curiosity of the philosophy and to call for a 
thorough and methodical examination. As Plato at 


a later time found in all things without exception 


essential conceptions, so, too, Socrates, purely in the 


-interest of knowledge, even where no educational 


or other good was apparent, referred everything to 
its conception.' He looked upon the life and pur- 
suits of man as the real object of his enquiries, and 
other things only in as far as they affected the con- 
ditions and problems of human life. - Hence his 
philosophy, which in point of scientific form was a 
criticism of what is (dvaXextexy), became in its actual 
application a science of human actions (76.«7). 


' See p 109 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF THE TEACHING OF SOCRATES: ETHICS. 


Socrates, says Xenophon,! did not discourse concern- 
ing the nature of the All, like most other philosophers 
before him; he did not enquire into the essence of 
the world and the laws of natural phenomena; on 
the contrary, he declared it folly to search into such 
subjects; for it is unreasonable to quiz things divine 
before fully understanding things human ; besides, 
the conflicting opinions of natural philosophers prove 
that the object of their research transcends the capa- 
city of human knowledge. After all, these enquiries 
are of no practical use. Quite in keeping with this 
view, the Socrates of Xenophon tests even geometry 
and astronomy ? by the standard of immediate utility, 
as being the knowledge respectively requisite for 
surveying and navigation. To carry them further 
than this he considers to be a useless waste of time, 
or even impious; for man can never come upon the 
track of the mighty works of the Gods, nor do the 
Gods desire that he should attempt such knowledge. 


Mem. 2,1, 11. ‘Conf. p, 124, 1. 2 Thid. iv. 7. 
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Hence in all such attempts, extravagances such as 
those of Anaxagoras are sure to come to view.! 

The accuracy of this description of Socrates has, 
however, not passed unchallenged by modern writers.” 
Granting, it is said, that Socrates really expressed 
these and similar sentiments, can they be right- 
fully so understood as though he would altogether 
deprecate speculative enquiry into nature?’ Would 
not such an assertion too manifestly contradict his 
own fundamental view, the idea of the oneness of all 
knowledge? Would it not lead, if propounded as 
Xenophon has done, to consequences manifestly un- 
reasonable? Even Plato* bears testimony to the 
fact that Socrates did not attack natural science in 
itself, but only the ordinary treatment of it ; nor can 
Xenophon himself conceal the fact that he did devote 
his attention to nature,‘ hoping by considering the 


1 Mem. iv. 7,6: dAws 8& Tév 
ovpaviwy, 7 Exacta 6 Beds py- 
xavara, ppovricthy yiyveoOu 
amérpemev’ ote yap ebpeTa dy- 
Opdros ata évduicey eivat, obre 
xapl(erba: Oeots by ayeiro Toy 
{nroovra & éxeivor capnvica od 
2Bovanenoay. Such subtleties 
only lead to absurdities, obdey 
Firroy } ’Avatarydpas mapeppdvncev 
5 péyiotov ppovhoas én 7@ Tas 
tov Yedy pnxavas eknyeto Oar — 
which is then supported by 
various remarks proving the 
extravagance of the notion that 
the sun is a fiery stone. 

2 Schleiermacher, Werke, iii. 
2, 305-307 ; Gesch. d. Phil., p. 
$3; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. i. 2, 
130; Gr.-Rém. Phil. ii. a, 34; 
Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 48, 


64; Siivern, Ueber die Wolken 
des Aristophanes, p. 11; 
Krische, Forsch. 105; Alberti, 
Sokr. 93, 98, likewise gives a 
partial adherence to this view : 
it might have been expected 
to go further after what has 
been said, p. 49, 2. 

3 Pheedo, 96, A.; 97, B.; Rep. 
vii. 529, ‘A.; Phileb. 28, D.; 
Leg. xii. 966, E. 

4 Mem. i. 4; iv.3. No argu- 
ment can be drawn from Mem. 
i. 6, 14: tovds Onoavpots tov 
TéAaL copav avipay, ods éekeivat 
KatéAumoy év BiBAtois ypdwpayres, 
aveAlttwy Kowh ody rots plaros 
diépxoua, for these copol need 
not necessarily be the earlier 
natural philosophers. ogo) is 
also used of poets, chroniclers, 
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relations of means to ends in nature to gain an in- 

sight into its reasonable arrangement. Allowing, 

therefore, that Socrates, as was the fact, had no. 
special talent for natural science, and hence did not 

study it to any great extent, at least the germ of a new 

form of this science may be discovered in him. In 

his notion of the relation of means to ends in 

nature must have lain ‘the thought of a universal 

diffusion of intelligence throughout the whole of 
nature,’ ‘the theory of an absolute harmony of man 

and nature, and of man’s occupying such a position 

in nature as to be a microcosm of the world’! If he 
stopped at the germ, confining his study of nature to 
mere practical requirements, this must have been, ac— 
cording to his own opinion, only asa preliminary step. 
He must have only intended that man ought not to 

reach into the distance until a critical foundation 

has been securely laid in the depths of his own inner 
life; or else it must have reference to popular and 
not to philosophical study.? 

Unfortunately this view of modern writers rests 
on assumptions which cannot be supported. In the 
first place, not only Xenophon, but Aristotle also,? not 
to mention later writers,‘ asserts that Socrates never 
&e,, and it is expressly’ stated * Met. i. 6 (987, b, 1): 
that Socrates perused their Xwxpdrous d& mepl pev Td HOine. 
works, in order to find in them Tpaymarevouévov, mepl dt Tijs 
what was morally useful for 8Amns gtoews ovbey, xiii, 43 
himself and his friends. De Part. Anim. i.1 (642, a, 28): 

| Schleiermacher and Ritter. emt Swxpdrous 8& rodro bev [rd 
* Krische, 208, as though dplcac@a Thy ovolav] nvéqOn, Td 
Socrates made any distinction 8& (nreiy ra wept ptaews ente. 
between training for a philoso- Conf. Eth. Bud. i. 5 7 1216, b, 2. 


pher and training for a good 4 Cie. Tus. v. 4, 10; Acad. 
man, i. 4,15; iv. 29,123; De Fin. 
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pursued the study of nature. Aristotle is, however, 
the very authority called in to arbitrate when Xeno- 
phon and Plato differ. What right have we, then, 
to stand aghast at his testimony as soon as he 
declares against Plato? Even Plato, however, indi- 
rectly admits in the Timzus that natural science 
was foreign to Socrates. If he elsewhere puts in 
his mouth sayings referring to nature, there is still 
no evidence that these utterances are historically 
true. Not even in the passage in the Phedo can 
such evidence be found, unless what follows—that 
Socrates had fallen back on the theory of Ideas— 
can be taken to be historical.!_ In one respect Xeno- 
phon fully agrees with Plato, in saying that Socrates 
demanded a consideration of the relation of means to 
ends in nature. If it is further required that the 
relation of means to ends should not be understood 
in the lower sense of a later age, in which it was indeed 
understood by Xenophon, but that higher speculative 
ideas should be sought therein, where, we ask, is the 
historical justification of this view? Lastly, if an 
appeal is made to the logical consequences of the 
Socratic theory, do they not prove that Socrates must 
have been quite in earnest in disparaging a specula- 
tive study of nature, and in his popular notion of the 
relation of means to ends? Had he indeed placed 
at the head of his system, in this explicit form, the 
idea of the mutual dependence of all knowledge, it 


v. 29, 87; Rep. i. 10; Senec. cording to Demetrius of By- 
Ep. 71,7; Seat. Math. vii. 8; zantium, Diog. ii. 21. 
Gell. N. A. xiv. 6, 5, and, ac- 1 Pheedo, 100, B. 
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would be impossible to account for his low estimate 
of physics. If, on the contrary, he was concerned, 
not about knowledge in general, but about the edu- 
cation and training of men by means of knowledge, 
is it not very natural that his enquiries should be 
exclusively directed to the conditions and activities 
of man,! nature being only taken into account in as 
far as it was useful to man? Doubtless this view of 
the relation of means to ends was, for natural and 
scientific enquiries, like a seed sown broadcast, which 
sprang up and bore fruit in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle; but to Socrates himself this new depart- 
ment of natural science presented itself only as a 
subsidiary branch of ethical enquiry, without his 


1 In this respect Socrates is 
like Kant, Kant’s position in 
history being also not unlike 
his. As Kant, after destroying 
the older Metaphysics, only 
retained Ethics, so Socrates, 
after setting aside natural 
science, turned his attention 
exclusively to morals. In the 
one case, as in the other, the 
one-sidedness with which the 
founder begins has been sup- 
plemented by the disciples, and 
the treatment at first adopted 
for Ethics has been extended 
to the whole of philosophy. 
Just as it may be said of 
Socrates, that, despite his so 
definitely attested declining of 
all cosmical and theological 
speculation on principle, he 
nevertheless, whilst actually 
refraining from such enquiries, 
could not conceal from himself 
that they were involved, as a 


necessary consequence, in his 
intellectual principles; with 
the same justice may it be said 
of Kant, that, notwithstanding 
his critic of pure reason, he 
must, whilst disputing the 
Metaphysics of Wolff, have 
necessarily seen that his prin- 
ciples would lead him consis- 
tently to the Idealism of Fichte 
and the natural philosophy of 
Schelling ; both of whom, and 
the first-named even against 
Kant’s own protests, appealed 
to these consequences. For all 
that, it is a dangerous business, 
from a consideration of logical 
consequences and the historical 
results of a principle, to correct 
the clearest statements as to 
the doctrine of its originator, 
the question really being, 
whether and to what extent 
the founder realised these con- 
sequences. 
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being conscious of its range. His conscious interest . 


applies only to Ethics. Even the study of the rela- 
tion of means to ends in nature was, according to his 
view, subservient to a moral purpose—that of urging 
his friends to piety.' It cannot be altogether neg- 
lected in considering his teaching; nor yet can we 
allow it, in the sense in which it was used by Socrates, 
an independent value, nor for this reason prefer it to 
Ethics. 

The same remark applies to theology, which here 
still coincides with natural science. The motives 


which deterred him from the one must have deterred 
If, notwithstanding, he 


him from the other aiso.? 
expressed definite views as to the Gods and the 
worship of the Gods, these views were the outcome 
of a practical love of piety. Theology then can only 
be treated by him as an appendix to Ethics. 

Even then, there are comparatively very few 
definite opinions in theology which can be brought 
home to Socrates with certainty. Indeed, how 
could it be otherwise, considering that a syste- 
matic treatment of Ethics is impossible without a 
basis either in metaphysics or psychology for it to 
rest upon? The chief service which Socrates here 


1 Xen. Mem. i. 4, 1 and 18; 
iv. 3, 2 and 17. 

2 Xen. Mem.i. 1,11; nothing 
impious was ever heard from 
Socrates; ovdé yap ep THs Tav 
advrev picews .-. . SteAgyero 
. a. GAAG Kal rods ppoyrTiovras 
ra To.adra [or, as it is said,§15: 
of 7a, Ocia (nrodvres| pwpalvoyras 
&medelxvve. He asked whether 


they had fully mastered human 
things, as having advanced to 
such enquiries, 7a mév avOpw- 
mw mapévres Te Sadia Se 
okomotyTEs qyouvTaL TH mpooh- 
kovra mpdrrew and 16: abrds 
dt wep) Tay avOpwretwy Gel Sier€- 
yero, ckotav Th evaeBes Th doeBEs, 
&e. 
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rendered was a formal one—that of generally refer- 
ring moral action to knowledge: no sooner, however, 
is it a question of deducing particular moral acts and 
relations from knowledge, than he contents himself 
partly with falling back upon prevailing custom, or 
else there intervenes an accidental reference to pur- 
poses, the defects of which are certainly partially 
corrected in the sequel. 

The leading thought of the ethics of Socrates 
may be expressed in the sentence—All virtue is 
knowledge.’ This assertion is most closely connected 
with his whole view of things. His efforts aim from 
the first at re-establishing morality and rooting it 
more deeply by means of knowledge. The experi- 
ences of his time, have convinced him that the con- 
ventional probity of moral conduct, resting as it does 
on custom and authority, cannot hold its ground. 
His sifting of men ‘iscovered, even in the most cele- 
brated of his conternporaries,? a pretended in place 


1 Arist. Eth. N. vi. 13; 1144, 
b, 17, 28: Swxpdrns . . . ppovi- 
oes Pero ely mdoas Tas aperds 

. Swxpdrns ey ody Adyous 
Tas dpeTas Mero elvat, emiorhuas 
yap civar mdcas, Ibid. iii. 11; 
1116, b,4; Eth. Eud.i.5; 1216, 
b, 6: emorhuas Per elva mdcas 
Tas dperds, oO dua ocvpBatvery 
edeval te Thy Sixaoctyny Kad 
elva dixaov. Conf. Zbid. iii. 1; 
1229, a, 14; vii. 13; M. Mor. 
i.1; 1182, a, 15; i, 35; 1198, 
a, 10; Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 5: 
Eon 5 Kal Thy Sixaoodyny xad 
Thy tAnv Tacay dperhy codlay 
elvat* Ta TE yap Sikoua Kad mdvra 
boa dperh mparrera Kadd Te Kad 


ayaa elvais cal otr’ dv ods 
Tatra elddras AAO GyTl TovTwY 
ovdéy mpoedcoOat, odre Tovs ph 
emorapevous Sivacda mpdrrewv, 
GAAG Kal Zdyv eyxXeipdow amaprd- 
vey, i, 1,16: he always con- 
versed of justice, piety, a) wep? 
Tov wAdAwy, & rods pey ciddéras 
fryetro Kadovs Kal dyabods elvan, 
Tovs BE ayvoodytas avdpamoddders 
dy dixalws rexAjoOu. The latter 
iv. 2,22. Plato, Lach. 194, D.: 
ToAAGKIS aKHKOd cov AéyorTos rt 
Tatra ayabds Exacros judy rep 
copds, &5E dpabhs Tadra dé Kards. 
Euthyd. 278, BE. 

2 Plato, Apol. 21, C.; 29, E. 
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of a genuine virtue. To attain true morality man 
must seek the standard of action in clear and certain 
knowledge.' The principle which has thus dawned 
upon him is, however, only understood in a narrow 
and exclusive spirit. Knowledge is for him not only 
an indispensable condition and a means to true 
morality, but it is the whole of morality. Where 
knowledge is wanting, there not only is virtue im- 
perfect, but there is absolutely no virtue at all. 
Plato was the first, and after him more completely 
Aristotle, to improve upon the Socratic doctrine of 
virtue. 

In support of his position, Socrates established 
the point that without right knowledge right action 
is impossible, and conversely, that where knowledge 
exists, right action follows as a matter of course ; 
the former, because no action or possession is of any 
use, unless it be directed by intelligence to a proper 
object ;* the latter, because everyone only does what 


1 See p. 113. expedient and successful action. 


2 Jt is only in Plato (Euth. 
280, B.; Meno, 87, C.), that 
Socrates expressly takes this 
ground. Hence the Moralia 
Magna (i. 35; 1198, a, 10) 
appear to have derived the 
corresponding view ; but it not 
only sounds very like Socrates, 
but it is also implied in Xeno- 
phon ; Socrates there (Mem. iv. 
2, 26) explaining more imme- 
diately in connection with self- 
knowledge, that it alone can 
tell us what we need and what 
we can do, placing us so ina 
position to judge others cor- 
rectly, and qualifying us for 


Nor is it opposed hereto that 
immediately afterwards it is 
refused that wisdom is an dvap- 
pischnthres ayaidvy, many a 
one, like Dedalus and Pala- 
mzdes, having been ruined for 
the sake of wisdom. For this is 
clearly said by way of argu- 
ment, and gopla is taken in its 
ordinary acceptation, including 
every art and every kind of 
knowledge. Of knowledge, in 
his own sense of the term, 
Socrates would certainly never 
have said that it was not good 
because it brought men some- 
times into peril, as the virtue, 
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he believes he must do, what is of use to himself: * 
no one intentionally does wrong; for this would be 
the same thing as making oneself intentionally un- 
happy:” knowledge is, therefore, always the strongest 
power in man, and cannot be overcome by passion.? 


identical therewith, also does. 
What is said, iii. 9, 14, respect- 
ing edmpatia in contrast to 
evtuxia, that it is K«pdrioroy 
émirhdevpa, also refers to know- 
ledge. For evmpatia consists in 
pabdyra tt Kal pedeThoavTa €b 
moeiy, or as Plato’s Euthydemus 
281, A, explains it: éemorhun 
teaches to make a right use of 
all goods, and as karopGotca 
Thy mpakiv it produces edmpayla 
and etruxla, Xenophon, i. 1, 7 ; 
6, 4, expresses this view more 
definitely. Aischines, too, in 
Demetrius de Elocu. 297, Rhet. 
Gr. ix. 122, puts the question 
into the mouth of Socrates 
when speaking of the rich in- 
heritance of Alcibiades: Did 
he inherit the knowledge how 
to use it? 

1 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 4; see 
above, p. 140, 1; iv. 6,6: eiSéras 
bE & Sef moiety ofer Twas oferOat 
deiv wh woety Tadra; Ovx ofoua, 
&pn. Oldas d€ twas %AAa woiody- 
Tos } & otoyrat deiv; OvK eywy’, 
épn. bid. 3, 11; Plato, Prot. 
358, OC. 

2 Arist. M. Mor. i. 9: Sw- 
Kparns en ovk ed? quiv yevécOa 
7 omovdalous elvat 4) davaous: 
ei yap tis, naly, epwrhoetev 
dyvrwaody, mérepov &v BovAorro 
diatos elvar } Adixos, odPels ay 
More in- 
definite are the remarks in 
Eth. Nic. iii.7; 1118, b, 14; 
conf, Eth, Eud. ii. 7; 1223, b, 


3, on the statement és ovdels 
éxay movnpds ov8 kxwv pdKap. 
Brandis remarks with justice 
(Gr.-rém. Phil. ii. a, 39) that 
this refers in the first place to 
the arguments of the Platonic. 
Socrates (see Meno, 77, B.; 
Prot. 345, D.; 353, C.), but that 
the same is asserted by Xeno- 
phon, Mem. iii. 9,4; iv. 6, 6 
and 11; and by Plato, Apol. 
25, E.: éyo 88... rodro Td 
TogovTOY Kakdy Exdy TOLd, Gs ys 
od; Taira eyd co ov melOouat, 
@ MéAnte ... ef 8& &kwy dia~ 
POelpw . . . dijAov Bri edyv pdOw 
mavooua 8 ye ixwy rom, Conf. 
Dial. de justo, Schl. Diog. Laert. 
li, 31, 

3 Plato, Prot. 352, C.: dp’ oty 
kal ool rowdrdy tt mep) abriis 
ie emiornuns | Soxe?, 2) kaddv tre 
elvar  emiothun, Kal ofov kpxew 
Tod avOpdmov kal edvmep yryvdokn 
tis Toya0% Kal To Kakd ph dy 
KparnOjva: twd pndevds, tore 
HAN arta mpdrrev; h a bv» F 
émothun KeAevn, GAN  ixavhr 
elvar thy gpdvnow Bondely roe 
dvOpémy; The latter is then 
affirmed with the consent of 
Socrates. (The further reason- 
ing is probably only dew 
Arist. Eth. Nic. vii. 3: émord- 
Mevoy wey ovv o¥ pact tives ofdy TE 
clvar [dxpareverOu]. dewdv ydp, 


emirhuns evodons, as ero 
Zwxpdrns, YAAO Te Kpareiv. Eth, 


Hud. vii, 13: ép0a@s 7d Swxpari- 
Kév, Bre obd8v icxupdrepoy ppovh- 


4 
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As regards that virtue which appears to be 
furthest removed from knowledge, the virtue of 
bravery, he more especially insisted upon it, that in 
all cases, he who knows the true nature of an appa- 
rent danger and the means of avoiding it, is braver 
than he who has not such knowledge.! Hence he 
concludes that virtue is entirely dependent upon 
knowledge; and accordingly he defines all the par- 
ticular virtues in such a way, as to make them con- 
sist in knowledge of some kind, their difference being 
determined by the difference of their objects. He is 
pious who knows what is right towards God; he is 
just who knows what is right towards men.? He is 


gews* GAN bri emorhuny pn, 
oit apOdy, aperh ydp ear. Kar odt 
émorthun. If, therefore, any- 
one seems to act contrary to 
his better judgment, Socrates 
does not allow that is really 
the case. He rather infers the 
contrary. His conduct being 
opposed to right reason, he 
concludes that he is wanting 
in this quality; Mem, iii. 9, 4: 
mporepwrdpevos 5é, el Tovs emora- 
pévous pev & det mpdrrety, motodv- 
ras 5¢ révaytla, sopods Te Kal 
eynpareis elyas voullor* obd€v “ye 
parrov, tpn h aadpous re Kal 
&xparets. In Xenophon, indeed, 
this is so put, as if Socrates 
had admitted the possibility of 
a case of knowing right and 
doing wrong. The real mean- 
ing of the answer, however, 
can only be the one given 
above. 

1 Xen. Mem. iii. 9, 2; Symp. 
2,12: Socrates remarks, in re- 
ference to a dancing girl who 
is deliberating about sword 


points: oro: robs ye Oewpévous 
Tdbe dyrihekew ert olopat, ws ody) 
kal 4 Gvbpela diBanrdv. Plato, 
Prot. 349, E., where it is proved 
by various examples—divers, 
knights, peltastee—that of ém- 
orhwoves tay wh emorapévwy 
Gapparedrepol eiow. Arist. Eth. 
Nic. iii. 11; 1116, b, 3: Sone? 
8& nal 4 éumeipla 7% mep) Exacra 
Gvbpela ris elvar* b0ev Kal 6 Sw- 
npdrns @h0n emorhunv elvar thy 
évipelav. Conf. Eth, Hud. iii. 1; 
1229, a, 14. 

2 eboeBns=6 ra wep robs Bcovs 
vou €ldds* Blkouos=5 eibhs re 
mepl robs GvOpérous vouipa. Mem, 
iv. 6, 4 and 6. The ebcéBea, 
the definition of which is here 
given, is the same as the dotdrns, 
the conception of which is 


sought in Plato’s Euthyphro. | 


If, therefore, Grote, Plato, i. 
328, remarks & propos of the 
latter, that Xenophon’s So- 
crates was neither asking after 
the general conception of the 
holy, nor indeed could pre-sup- 
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brave who knows how to treat dangers properly ;' 
he is prudent and wise who knows how to use what 
is good and noble, and how to avoid what is evil.? 
Tn a word, all virtues are referred to wisdom or know- 


ledge, which are one and the same.? 


The ordinary 


notion that there are many kinds of virtue is incor- 


rect. 


pose it, his observation is 
contradicted by appearances. 
Tt does not, however, follow 
herefrom that Socrates wished 
the Gods to be honoured véu@ 
méAews. Why could he not 
have said, piety or holiness 
consists in the knowledge of 
that which is right towards the 
Gods, and to this belongs, in 
respect of the honouring of 
God, that each one pray to them 
after the custom of his country. 
A pious mind is not the same 
thing as worship. That may 
remain the same when the 
forms of worship are different. 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 11: of pév 
&pa emiorduevor rots Sewots te 
kal emixwdbvors Kad@s xphobat 
avSpetol eiow, of St diauaprdvoyres 
tovtov derol. Plato, Prot. 360, 
D.: 7 copla ipa trav detvwy Kal 
by Sewvav dvdpela eoriv. The 
same thing is conveyed by the 
definition in Laches, 194, BE. 
(which is not much imperilled 
by the objections raised thereto 
from a Socratic point of view). 
Courage is 4 Tay Sewdy Kad 
Oapparéwy emarijun; only bapsa- 
Adgos must not be rendered 
‘bold’ (as Schaarschmidl,Samml, 
d. plat. Schr. 409, does). It 
means rather, according to 
198, B., as it so often does, & uh 


Virtue is in truth but one.* 


Nor does the 


déos mapéxet. Conf. 
Plat. Stud. iii. 441. 

2 Mem. iii. 9,4: coplay 5€ rat 
cwhpostyny od SidpiCev, AAR Td 
Td wey KaAd Te Kal ayaba yyvd- 
okovTa xXpjoba avrots Kal Toy TX 
aicxpa eiddra evraBetoba copdy 
Te Kal odppova Expive. 

3 Mem. iv. 6, 7: éemorhun tpa 
copia early; "Euolye doxe?, No 
man can know everything, 3 &pa 
érlorara Ekactos TovTO Kal copds 
eo. 

‘ Plato developes this thought 
in his earlier writings, Prot. 
329, B. 3) 349, Boy 360; BL; 
which, however, kept much 
more closely to the platform 
of Socrates ; it is also evidently 
contained in Xenophon. His 
meaning, as may be gathered 
from Mem. iii. 9, 4, is certainly 
not : some one may possess the 
knowledge in which one virtue 
consists, whilst lacking the 
knowledge in which another 
consists; but he assumes, just 
as Plato’s Socrates does in the 
Protagoras, that where one 
virtue is, all must be there, all 
depending on the knowledge of 
the good. From this doctrine 
of Socrates the Cynic and Me- 
garian notions of the oneness 
of virtue arose. 


Bonitz, 


MORAL VALUE OF KNO WLEDGE. 


difference between one person and another, one time 
of life and another, one sex and another, affect the 
question. For in all cases it is one and the same 
thing, which makes the conduct virtuous,! and in all 
persons the same natural capacity for virtue must be 
assumed to exist.2_ The main point then invariably 
is to cultivate this disposition by education. Some 
may bring with them more, others fewer gifts for any 
particular activity ; yet all alike require exercise and 
training ; the most talented require it most, would 
they not be lost in ruinous errors. There being no 
greater obstacle to true knowledge than imaginary 
knowledge, nothing can in a moral point of view be 
more urgently necessary than self-knowledge, to dispel 
the unfounded semblance of knowledge and to show 
to man his wants and needs. Right action according 
to Socratic principles invariably follows upon know- 
ledge, just as wrong action follows from absence of 


1 Plato, Meno, 71, D., and Sera. Conf, Plato, Rep. v. 
Aristotle, Pol. i. 13, probably, 452, E. 


following the passage in Plato, 
1216, a, 20, which he must in 
some way have harmonised 
with the Socratic teaching: 
ote gavepdy, bre early 7OKH 
dpeth Tav cipnucvwy mdvtwy, nar 
ovxX  avTh awppootyn ‘yuvatkds 
kal avbpds, 08 avipla Kab ducos0- 
obyn, Kabdmep Geto Swkparys. .. 
Tory yap upewoy A€youvow ot 
céapiOuodvres Tas dperds. 

2 Xen. Sym. 2,9: kor 6 Sw- 
kpdrns elev * év woddois pev, & 
&vdpes, wal GAAos SjAvy, Kal ev 
ois 8 % mois moet, Bre  "yuvareta 
ptots obdéev Xelpwv THs TOD ayBpbs 
obon tuyxavet, pbuns dé kad ioxvos 


SMera ities lesa dive Lacs 
iv. 2,2. The question whether 
virtue is a natural gift or a 
result of instruction—the iden- 
tical question to which Plato 
devoted a thorough discussion 
in the Meno and Protagoras— 
appears to have become a fa- 
vourite topic of discussion, 
thanks to the appearance of 
the Sophistic teachers of virtue. 
Such at least it seems in Xeno- 
phon, iii. 9,1, and in the Meno. 
Pindar had previously drawn 
the contrast between natural 
and acquired gifts. See above, 
p- 23, 
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knowledge ; he who knows himself will, without fail, 
do what is healthful, just as he who is ignorant of him- 
self will, without fail, do what is harmful.! Only the 


man of knowledge can do anything fitting; he alone 


is useful and esteemed.? In short, knowledge is the 
root of all moral action; want of knowledge is the 
cause of every vice; and were it possible wittingly to 
do wrong, that were better than doing wrong unwit- 
tingly ; for in the latter case the first condition of right 
action, the moral sentiment, is wanting, whilst in the 
former case it would be there, the doer being only faith- 


less to it for the moment.® 


1 Mem. iv. 2,24. For exam- 
ples of conversations, in which 
Socrates endeavoured to bring 
his friends to a knowledge of 
themselves, see Mem. iii. 6; 
iv. 2. 

2 Mem. i. 2, 52: the accuser 
charged Socrates with inducing 
his followers to despise their 
friends and relations; for he 
had declared, those only deserve 
to be honoured who can make 
themselves useful by means of 
their knowledge. Xenophon 
allows that he showed how 
little useless and ignorant 
people were esteemed by their 
own friends and relatives; but 
he says that Socrates did not 
thereby intend to teach them 
to despise dependants, but 
only to show that understand- 
ing must be aimed at, ér 7d 
Udpov tryudy ore, 

3 Mem. iv. 2, 19: ré&yv 5& dh 
tous pldous ekamarayTwy éml BAGBn 
mbrEpos adiKMTEpos eoTLY, 6 Exoy, 
4 6 &kwy ; The question is after- 
wards thus settled: ra Stra 


What, however, the know- 


métepoy 6 Exav wevdduevos Kal 
étawar@v older, }) 6 kav; AAor 
bri 6 Exdy, Areadrepoy 8& [gs 
elvar] tov emortduevoy Te Sikaca 
Tod ph emiordmevoy ; Palvoua. 
Conf. Plato, Rep. ii. 382; iii. 
389, B.3 iv. 469, C.3)-vi1. bab, 
E.; Hipp. Min. 371, E. It is 
only an imaginary case to sup- 
pose that any one can know- 
ingly and intentionally do 
what is wrong; for according 
to the principles of Socrates, 
it is impossible to conceive 
that the man who possesses 
knowledge as such should, by 
virtue of his knowledge, do 
anything but what is right, or 
that any one should spontane- 
ously choose what is wrong. 
If, therefore, an untruth is 
told knowingly and intention- 
ally, it can only be an apparent 
and seeming untruth, which 
Plato allows as a means to 
higher ends (Rep. ii. 382; iii. 
389, B.; iv. 459, C.), whereas 
want of knowledge is the only 
proper lie, a proper lie being 


HIS THEORY ABOUT THE GOOD. 


ledge is in which virtue consists, whether experimen- 


tal or speculative, purely theoretical or practical—is a 
question upon which Socrates has not entered. In 
Xenophon at least he places learning and exercise 
quite naturally together,! although Plato had distin- 
guished them,? and to prove that virtue consists in 
knowledge, that it requires knowledge, and can be ac- 
quired by instruction, he chooses by preference, even 

_in the pages of Plato, examples of practical acquire- 
ments and of mechanical dexterity.* 

As yet, however, all that has been laid down is in 
the nature of a formal definition. All virtue is know- 
ledge, but of what is it the knowledge? To this So- 
crates gives the general answer, knowledge of the good. 
He is virtuous, just, brave, and so forth, who knows 


‘what is good and right.‘ 


Even this addition is as 


wide and indefinite as those before. Knowledge which 


always unintentional, Rep. ii. 
382; v. 535, HE. See Zeller’s 
Phil. Stud. p. 152. 

1 At the beginning of the 
Meno. 

2 Mem, iii. 9, 1, Socrates an- 
swers the question whether 
bravery is a didanrdy or pucikdy : 
the disposition thereto is quite 
as various as is bodily power. 
voullw pévtor racay plow pabhoe 
Kal wedétn mpos avdplay abterOa, 
in proof of which it may be 
noted that no nation with 
weapons to which it is un- 
-accustomed ventures to en- 
counter those who are familiar 
with them. So, too, in every- 
thing else, it is the émpéaea, 
the pavOdvewy Ka) wererav, where- 


L 


by natural gifts are really de- 
veloped to mastery. In Mem. 
iv. 1, 3, wdOnois and waidea are 
generally required, but even 
here no difference is made be- 
tween theoretical and practical 
knowledge. 

3 So Protag. 349, #.; Mem. 
iii. 9, 1 and 11: &pxovres are 
those émorduevor &pxew, the 
steersman in a ship, in agricul- 
ture, sickness, and athletics, 
those who have made it their 
profession, women in spinning. 
The question here raised is dis- 
cussed at length by Ststimpell, 
Gesch. d. Prakt, Phil. d. Gr. vor 
Arist. 146. 

4 See p. 143, 
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makes virtue, is knowledge of the good; but what is: 


the good? The good is the conception of a thing 
viewed as an end. Doing what is good, is acting up 
to the conception of the corresponding action, in 
short, knowledge in its practical application. The 
essence of moral action is therefore not explained by 
the general definition, that it is a knowledge of the- 
good, the right, and so forth. Beyond this general 
definition, however, Socrates did not advance in 
his philosophy. Just as his speculative philosophy 
stopped short with the general requirement that 
knowledge belonged to conceptions only, so his prac-- 
tical philosophy stopped short with the indefinite 
postulate of conduct conformable to conceptions. 
From such a theory it is impossible to deduce defin-. 
ite moral actions. If such are sought no other 
alternative remains but to look for them in some 
other way, either by adopting the necessary princi- 
ples from the prevailing morality without further 
testing them; or, in as far as principles according to 
the theory of knowledge must be vindicated before 
thought, by a reference to experience and to the 
well-known consequences of actions. 

As a matter of fact both courses were followed 
by Socrates. On the one hand he explained the 
conception of the right by that of the lawful.! The 


1 Mem. iv. 6, 6: Afkaim dé 
olc0a, &bn, dmota kadetrar;—A 
of vduor weAevousw, &pn.—Oi &pa 
moiouvres & of vduor ieAebouce 
Slad Tre wowdor kal & de?; Ids 
yap ob; In Mem, iv. 4, 12, So- 
crates says: nul yap eyo 7d 


vopimov S{kaoy elvot, and when 
Hippias asks for further infor- 
mation as to what is meant by 
vourwoy: véduovs B& méAcws, pn, 
yryvecnes ;—Ovkovy, &pn [So- 
crates], vouimos pev by el 6 kare. 
Tavra[& of roAlran eypdayto | mo- 


Pte he bo Oo 
APPEAL TO CUSTOM AND UTILITY. 


best service of God, he says, is that which agrees 
-with custom ;! and he will not withdraw himself even 
from an unjust sentence, lest he should violate the 
laws.? On the other hand, as a necessary conse- 
quence of this view of things, he could not be con- 
‘tent with existing moral sanctions, but was fain to 
seek an intellectual basis for morality. This he 
-could only take from a consideration of consequences ; 
and in so doing he frequently proceeds most super- 
ficially, deriving his ethical principles by a line of 
argument, which taken by itself differs in results 
more than in principles, from the moral philosophy 
of the Sophists.2 When asked whether there could 
be a good, which is not good for a definite purpose, 
he distinctly stated that he neither knew, nor desired 
‘to know of sucha one: * everything is good and beau- 


only refusing to allow us to 
speak of Sophistic morals as if 
they were uniform. 

+ Mem. iii. 8, 1-7, where it is 


Avrevdpuevos, tvomos 6¢ 6 Tatra ma- 
paBatvwy ; Mar pey oby, &by.— 
OvKody Kal Sixaa piv by mpdrroe 
6 tobrois weOduevos, Bdica 8 6 


tovrots amebay ;—Tldvu pév obv. 

1 Mem. iv. 3, 16: Euthyde- 
mus doubts whether anyone 
can worthily honour the gods. 
Socrates tries to convince him. 
Opas yup, itt 6 év Aeddois Oeds 
Bray tis abtoy emepwrG mas by 
tois @eois xaplCoiro amoxplyera 
vou méAews. The same prin- 
‘ciple is attributed to Socrates, 
Tey 1G 

2 See p. 77, 1. 

3 As Dissen has already 
shown, in the treatise referred 
to p.100,2. Compare Wiggers, 
Socrates, p. 187; Murndall, De 
Philosophia Mor. Socr. Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, viii. 605) 
agrees with this statement, 


said, amongst other things: 
el ¥ epwrGs pe, ef ri dyabbv oida, 
d pndevos ayabdy éorwy, ot'7’ oid, 
epn, ore déoum . . . Adyeis ov, 
épn [’Aptorimmos| nadd te Kal 
aisxpa Th abrda eivor; Kal vy AL 
eywy, pn [Swxpdrys| ayadd re 
kal kaxd . . . meaning, as the 
sequel shows (not as Ribbing, 
1. c. p. 105, translates it : good 
and evil are the same), but 
the same thing is good and 
evil, in as far as for one pur- 
pose it is useful, that is good, 
and for another harmful ; mdvra 
yap aryaba pey Kal KadAd éort, 
mods & by eb Exn, Kana 5€ Kal 
aioxpa, mpds & by KaKas. 
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tiful in relation to the special needs which it sub- 
serves, and therefore one and the same thing may be 
good for one and bad for another. He declared in 
a manner most pronounced, that the good is nothing 
else but the advantageous, the beautiful nothing else 
but the useful; everything therefore is good and 
beautiful in relation to the objects for which it is 
advantageous and useful;' confirming his doctrine 
of the involuntary nature of evil—one of the leading 
principles of his ethics—by the remark that everyone 
does that which he thinks advantageous for himself.” 

There is, therefore, according to his view no abso- 
lute, but only a relative good ; advantage and disad- 
vantage are the measures of good and evil.? Hence 
in the dialogues of Xenophon he almost always bases 
his moral precepts on the motive of utility. We 
should aim at abstinence, because the abstinent man 
has a more pleasant life than the incontinent:+ we- 
should inure ouselves to hardships, because the hardy 
man is more healthy, and because he can more easily 
avoid dangers, and gain honour and glory:*> we 


1 Xen. Mem. iv. 6, 8, con- 
cluding : 7d &pa dpérimor ayabdy 
cory btm av wpeAmov F.. . Td 
Xphowov &pa Kardv eore mpds d 
dv i xpnhomor; conf. iv. 1, 5; 
5,6; Symp. 5,3; Plato, Prot. 
333, D.; 353, C., where So- 
erates meets Protagoras with 
the statement: adr’ éorly 
yale & dori apéArwa Tors avOpd- 
mois, and afterwards explains 
good to be that which affords 
pleasure or averts pain, 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 9,4: some- 


thing similar is found in Plato’s. 
Protagoras, 358, B. 

% On the other hand, little 
importance can be attached to- 
the treatment of happiness as. 
the highest end of life in Mem. 
iii, 2, 4, All Greek philoso-. 
phers do the same, including 
Plato, Aristotle, and even the- 
Stoics. 

* Mem. i. 5, 6; ii 1, 1; cont. 
iv. 5, 9. 

5 Mem. iii, 12; 


i etsie 
conf, i, 6. 


INCONSISTENCY OF SOCRATIC MORALITY. — 


should be modest, because boasting does harm and 
brings disgrace.! We should be on good terms with 
our relatives, because it is absurd to use for harm 
what has been given us for our good;? we should 
try to secure good friends, since a good friend is the 
most useful possession: * we should not withdraw 
from public affairs, since the well-being of the com- 
munity is the well-being of the individual;* we 
should obey the laws, since obedience is productive of 
the greatest good to ourselves and to the state; and 
we should abstain from wrong, since wrong is always 
punished in the end.®° We should live virtuously, 
because virtue carries off the greatest rewards both 
from God and man.® To argue that all such-like 
expressions do not contain the personal conviction 
of the philosopher, but are intended to bring those 
to virtue by meeting them on their own ground, 
who cannot be got at by higher motives, is evidently 
laboured, considering the definiteness with which 
Socrates expresses himself.? Unless, therefore, Xeno- 
phon is misleading on essential points, we must 
allow that Socrates was in earnest in explaining the 
good as the useful, and consequently in the corre- 
sponding derivation of moral duties. 

True it is that in the mouth of Socrates other 
utterances are met with, leading us beyond this super- 


1 Mem. i. 7. 5 Mem. ii. i, 27, gives an ex- 
2 Thid. 11. 3,. 19. tract from a writing of Pro- 
3 Thid. ii. 4,5; ii. 6, 4 and dicus, the substance of which 

10. Socrates appropriates, Conf. i. 
A Tid, Vit. 75, Osea Lae 4, 18; iv. 3, 17. 


5 Tbid. iv. 4, 16 and 20; iii. 7 This point will be subse- 
9, 12. quently discussed. 


(3) In- 
CONSi8- 
tency of 
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ficial ground of moral duties, by placing the essential 
advantage of virtue, the purpose which it serves and 
because of which it is good and beautiful i in its in- 
fluence on the intellectual life of man.! Most un-' 
doubtedly and decidedly would this be the view of 
Socrates could we attribute to him the maxim so 
familiar to the Socrates of Plato,? that righteousness 
is health, unrighteousness disease of the soul, and 
consequently that all wrong-doing invariably injures 
him who does it, whereas the right is necessarily and 
always useful. Language of this kind occurring in 
the Republic and Gorgias does not justify our be- 
lieving it. In these dialogues much is put into the 
mouth of Socrates, which he never said and never can 
have said. Nor can it be pleaded that Plato would 
never have held such pure moral conceptions, unless 
he had had them from his teacher. Otherwise the 
theory of ideas and much besides which is found in 
Plato would have to be attributed to Socrates. We 
cannot even vouch for it that everything contained in 
the Crito comes from Socrates, its author not having 
been present at the conversation which it describes. 
Having apparently, however, been committed to 
writing no long time after the death of Socrates, and 
not going beyond his point of view, it is noteworthy 
that this dialogue contains the same principles:3 a 


1 On what follows compare $ Crito 47, D: as in the 


Ribbing, p. 83, 91, 105, whose 
researches are here thankfully 
acknowledged, whilst all his 
conclusions are not accepted. 

2? See Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech. 
p. 561 of second edition. 


treatment of the body, the 
physician’s advice must be 
followed, so in questions of 
right and wrong the advice of 
him @ eé Bh &KoAovoho omer, 
diapOepotper exeivo Kal AwByod- 
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“circumstance which at least shows that they have a 


support in the teaching of Socrates. To the sameeffect 
likewise the Apology expresses itself, Socrates therein 
summing up the purpose of his life as that of con- 
vincing his fellow-citizens that the education of the 
soul is more important than money or property, 
honour or glory; declaring at the same time in 
plainest terms, that whether death is an ill or not 
he knows not, but that injustice is, he knows well.? 
Similar language is found in Xenophon. In his 
pages too Socrates declares the soul to be the most 
valuable thing in man, the divine part of his being, 
because it is the seat of reason and only the Reason- 


able is of value.? 


peda, 8 TG wey Sixalw BéeAtiov 
éylyvero TH Se Gdlkw amadAVTO. 
If, moreover, life in a diseased 
body has no value: per’ éxefvou 
dpa Biwrdy jpiv diepbappevov, o 
7d Bdikov AwBaGrar 7b 5é Bixasoy 
aviynow, provided this is not 
a pavadrepoy but a ToAd Tiyidre- 
pov than that 49, A: wrong- 
doing always injures and dis- 
graces him who commits it. 

1 Apol. 29, D.: as long as he 
lived, he would not cease piAo- 
copay Kal Suiv mapakeAevduevos 
. . . Aéywy oldmwep clw0a, 871, & 
dpicte avopav, . + Xpnudray 
wey ovk aiocxiver émipedotpevos, 

. kal ddtns Kad Tims, Ppovh- 
cews 5 Kal GAnOelas Kal Tijs 
Wuxiis, ws os Beatiorn Eora, 
ovK emuere? ovde ppovtiCes ; he 
would rather blame a man in 
every case where it was neces- 
sary 871 Ta wAciorou &tia mepl 


He requires, therefore, that the 
first care should be for the soul.* 


He is convinced 


édaxlerov morctrat, Ta St pavad- 
Tepa Tep) mAclovos. 

2 Thid. 29, B. 

3 Mem. i. 4, 13: God has 
not only taken care of the 
human body, aaa’ brep wéyiordy 
éort kal thy puxty Kpatlorny TO 
avOpérw évépuce, i. 2, 53 and 
55, where the statement é7 7d 
&ppov tridy éort' is proved by 
the fact that you bury the 
body as soon as the soul éy 7 
udvn vyivera ppdvnois has left it, 
iv. 3, 14: aGvOpdrov ye Wx, 
elrep Tt Kad BAX THY avOpwrlywy 
Tov Oelov peréxet. 

* Mem. i. 2, 4: Socrates 
recommends bodily exercise 
within certain limits: ra’rny 
yep thy ek tyewhy te ikavas 
civ kal Thy THS PuxXTs emtwérciay 
(which accordingly regulates 
the care of the body) ov« 
eumodiCew epn. 


1G oe 
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that conduct is better, the more you aim at the 
education of the soul, and more enjoyable, the more 
you are conscious thereof.! The intellectual perfec- 
tion of man depending in the first place on his know-- 
ledge, wisdom is the highest good, without compare 
more valuable than ought besides. Learning is. 
recommended not only on account of its utility, but 
far more because of the enjoyment which it directly 
confers.? These expressions fully agree with what 
has been quoted from Plato; they also appear quite 
consistent in a philosopher who bases the whole of 
moral conduct so decidedly upon knowledge, and so 
expressly leads man to knowledge of and to dealing 
with self, as Socrates does.4 

What then must be made of accounts in which 
Socrates recommends moral duties entirely on grounds 
of outward adaptation to a purpose, such as we fre-. 
quently find in Xenophon? Are we to assume that 
all such explanations are only intended for those who 
were too unripe to understand the sage’s real mean- 
ing, to show that even on the hypothesis of the ordi- 
nary unsatisfactory definition of purpose, virtuous 


* Mem. iv. 8, 6: &piora piv 


yap olua Civ robs Upiora emime- 
Aovuevous TOU &s Bedtiorous yly- 
verOa, HdioTra 5 Tos uddtora 
aicPavowevous, tt BeAttous -yby- 
vovtat, i, 6, 9: ote ody amd 
mdvrey TrovTwy Tocabtny Adovhy 
elvat, 8onv amd rod éavtdy re 
hryetoOa Bertiw yiyverOa iad 
ptrous dmetvous Kraobat ; 

* Mem. iv. 5, 6: coplav 8& 7d 
Méytoroy ayadby kK. 7. A; iv. 2, 
9, where Huthydemus is com- 


mended by Socrates for pre- 
ferring treasures of wisdom to: 
treasures of gold and silver ;: 
for the latter do not make 
men better, ras 8& ray copdv 
avdpav yrduas &pern mAovtiCey- 
Tovs KEKTNMEVOUS, 

S Mem. iv. 5, 10: aaa& whe 
amd rod pabety te Kaddy kad. 
ayabdy . od udvoy wpérciar: 
GAAG kal Hdoval méyorau ytyvov-- 
ta. Conf. ii. 1, 19. 

* Conf. pp. 65, 121, 140. 
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conduct is the best? that Xenophon took these 
preliminary and introductory. discussions for the 
whole of the Socratic philosophy of life, and hence 
drew a picture of the latter, representing, it is 
true, his own but not the platform of the real So- 
erates?! This view has no doubt its truth, but it is 
hardly the whole truth. Wecan readily believe that 
Xenophon found the more tangible foundation for 
moral precepts which judges them by their conse- 
quences both clearer and more intelligible than the 
deeper one which regards their working on the inner 
condition of man. We naturally, therefore, expect 
his description to give the preference to this 
to him more intelligible explanation even at the 
cost of the other; and to throw the other more into 
the background than the actual state of the case 
warrants. We must, therefore, allow double value 
to such Socratic utterances as he reports implying 
a deeper moral life. We ‘cannot, however, consider 
him so bad a guide as to report utterances which 
Socrates never expressed, nor can we give to these 
utterances a meaning by means of which they can 
be brought into full accord with Plato’s description 
of the Socratic ethics. 

Take for instance the dialogues with Aristippus, 
where Socrates is asked to point out a thing good, 


2 


1 This is, in the main, the 
view of Brandis, Rhein. Mus. 
vy. Niebuhr u. Brandis, i. b, 138 ; 
Gr. Rim. Phil. ii. a, 40 ; Gesch. 
d. Entwickl. i. 238; Ribding, 
Sokrat. Stud. i. 115 ; Volquard- 


sen, Demon d. Sokr. 4, who 
reproduces Xenophon’s sayings. 
as incorrectly as he does 
Zeller’s. 

2 Mem. iii. 8. 


ae, 


SOCRATES. 


and afterwards a thing beautiful, and both times 
answers that goodness and beauty consist in nothing 
else save a subserviency to certain purposes.' What 
inducement had Socrates here to withhold his own 
opinion? Was Aristippus one of the unripe un- 
philosophic heads, not in a condition to understand 
his views? Was he not rather in addition to Plato 
and Euclid one of the most independent and intel- 
lectually best educated thinkers in the Socratic 
circle? Why should Socrates say to him: everything 
is good and beautiful for that to which it bears a 
good relation, and hence the same thing may in rela- 
tion to one be a good, to another an evil? Why 
does he not add: one thing there is which is always 
and unconditionally good, that which improves the 
soul? Or did he add it, and Xenophon omit it 
although the main point ?? and was this so in other 
cases?* We could only be justified in such an 
assumption, were it shown that Socrates could not 
possibly have spoken as Xenophon makes him speak, 
or that his utterances cannot possibly have had the 
meaning, which they have according to Xenophon’s 
account; * to prove which itis not sufficient to appeal _ 
to the contradiction with which Socrates is otherwise 
charged. It is certainly a contradiction to call 
virtue the highest end of life, and at the same time 
to recommend it because of the advantages it brings : 5 


1 See p. 149, 4. ’ What Brandis has else- 
2 As Mem. iv. 6, 8. where asserted appears to be 
8’ Brandis, 1. c. less open to objection, viz. that 
* As Brandis, 1. c asserts. Socrates distinguishes mere 
Conf. Dissen, 1. c. 88; Ritter, good fortune from really far- 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 70. ing well, and that he only 
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and Plato recognising this contradiction has avoided 
it.1 Still the question really is, whether and to what 
extent Socrates has avoided it, and nothing can 
justify our assuming, that he cannot possibly have 


been involved in it. 


For is there not a contra- 


diction in Kant rejecting most decidedly for the 
moral estimate of our actions every standard based on 


allows happiness in its ordi- 
nary sense a place among 
things relatively good. The 
former statement is in Mem. 
iii. 9, 14; but this distinction 
even by a decided advocate 
of Eudzmonism, such as Aris- 
tippus,; could be admitted, as- 
suming that true and lasting 
happiness is to be attained not 
by the uncertain favour of 
chance, but by one’s own acti- 
vity and understanding, and 
that man must not make him- 
self dependent on extreme 
circumstances, but ensure a 
lasting enjoyment of life by 
rising superior to himself and 
his surroundings. If Brandis 
(Entw. i. 237) declares this 
impossible, he need simply be 
referred to the fact that in the 
Cyrenaic and Epicurean schools 
such views are actually met 
with. See below, ch. xiv. B, 
5, and Zeller’s Stoics, Epi- 
cureans, &c., p. 44. For the lat- 
ter statement Brandis appeals 
to Mem. iv. 2,34. Here Euthy- 
demus has to be convinced 
of his ignorance in respect 
of good and evil. After it 
has been proved that all things 
considered by Euthydemus to 
be goods, wisdom included, 
may, under certain circum- 


stances, be disadvantageous, 
Euthydemus says: «wdvveber— 
dvappiroyératoy ayabby elva Th 
evdapovety, to which Socrates 
replies: & ye wh tis ard €€ 
Gudirdywv ayobav cuvribetn, or 


as it is immediately explained, ~ 


el ye wh mpoobhaomey abTg KadAos 
qh ioxiv } trovrov h Bdzay h Kat 
tt BAAO Tov TowobTwy, since 
among all these things there 
is none which is not the source 
of much evil. Far from deny- 
ing, this proceeds on the dis- 
tinct understanding that hap- 
piness is the highest good— 
which Greek ethics invariably 
presuppose ; neither is it called 
simply an dpotaoyor ayabby, ex- 
cept in the case that it is com- 
pounded of auptroya ayaba, i.¢. 
of such things as under certain 
circumstances lead to evil, and 
are not simply dya0e, but some- 
times xaxd. Still less is this 
statement at variance with 
passages which estimate the 
value of every thing and of 
every action by its conse- 
quences, a standard being the 
very thing which Socrates is 
here laying down. 

1 As Plato has already re~ 
marked, Rep. ii. 362, HE. ; Phedo, 
68 D, 


CHAP. 


‘+s. 
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experience, and afterwards deciding the question as 
to what maxims are suited to the principle of uni- 
versal legislation, having regard to the consequences 
which would follow were they universally adopted ? 
Is there not a contradiction in the same writer, at 
one time waging war 4 outrance against Eudzemo- 
nism, at another founding the belief in the existence 
of God on the demand for a bliss corresponding 
to worth? Is not the critic of pure reason, in 
asserting the independent existence of a thing and 
at the same time unconditionally denying that it can 
be known, entangled in a contradiction so blatant, 
that Fichte was of the opinion that if it really 
assumed the independent existence of a thing, he 
would rather regard it as the work of a strange coin- 
cidence, than of human brains? Can the historian 
therefore make the philosopher of Kénigsberg say 
what he did not say? Can he violently set aside 
these contradictions instead of explaining them ? 
And would it be so inconceivable that the same thing 
should be true of the Socratic doctrine? The philo- 
sopher wishes to build moral conduct upon knowledge. 
In point of form his conception of knowledge is 
so indefinite, that it includes besides philosophical 
convictions, every kind of skill derived from ex- 
perience.' In point of matter it suffers from a 
similar indefiniteness. The subject matter of prac- 
tical knowledge is the good, and the good is the use- 
ful, or what is the same thing the expedient.2 But in 


1 See p. 147. The identity of the good and 
* Conf. p. 149, 4; 1 and 2. the useful is also presupposed 
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what this consists, Socrates according to all accounts 
has not expressed with sufficient precision to avoid 
all ambiguity in his ethics. In passages of Plato 
from which we can gather the views of the Socrates 
of history, with some certainty, he does not even go 
beyond saying that intellectual culture, care for the 
soul, must be the most important end for man. Still 
to refer all human actions to this as their ulti- 
mate and final purpose is impossible for his unsyste- 
matic and casual ethical theories, unsupported by any 
comprehensive psychological research. Hence other 
ends having to do with man’s well-being in the 
most varied ways come apparently independently to 
support that highest moral purpose, and moral 
activity itself appears as a means towards attaining 
these ends.' If therefore Xenophon reports a number 


of Socratic dialogues in which things are so repre- , 


sented, we may still maintain that they do not ex- 
haust the Socratic basis of ethics; but we have no 
right to question the accuracy of his description, 
supported as it is by many traces in Plato, nor yet to 
twist it into its opposite by assuming that we have 
here only the beginnings of dialogues the real object 
of which must be a very different one. Their accu- 
racy on the contrary is vouched for by the circum- 


in the passages quoted from 
Plato on p. 152, although the 
conception of the useful is 
somewhat extended there. 

1 Compare the sound remarks 
of Striimpell, Gesch. d. Prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. 138, resulting in 
this: Socrates made no such 


distinction in kind in the con- 
ception of the dayabty, as to 
regard the aya8sv belonging to 
virtues as moral good, all 
other good as good for the 
understanding only, and conse- 
quently as only useful and 
expedient. 


CHAP. 


D. Par- 
ticular 
moral ve- 
lations. 
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stance,! that among the Socratic schools side by side 
with the morals of the Cynics and the criticism of 
the Megarians, a place was found too for the Cyrenaic 
doctrine of pleasure; and that the founders of these 
schools to all appearance were firmly persuaded that. 
they reproduced the true spirit of the Socratic teach- 
ing. Had that teaching afforded them no foothold, 
this phenomenon would be hard to understand. In 
its essence the Socratic morality is anything but 
selfish. That fact does not, however, prevent its 
assuming the form of Eudzmonism in its theoretical 
explanation. We do not complain of it as wanting 
in moral content, but as wanting in philosophic 


~ does 


precision. 


To give a systematic account of moral actions was 


not a part of the intention of Socrates. 


' To which Hermann, Plat. i. 
257, rightly draws attention. 
When, however, this writer 
finds in the principle of utility 
(Tbid. p. 254 Ges. Abh. 232) 
or as he prefers to call it in 
the predominence of relative 
value not merely a weak point 
in the philosophy of Socrates, 
but at the same time an in- 
stance of Socratic modesty, one 
feels inclined to ask, wherein 
this modesty consist ? 
And when he connects here- 
with the more general doctrine, 
constituting in his view the 
main difference between the So- 
cratic dialectic and the Sophis- 
tic, and also the foundation of 
the Socratic teaching on the 
truth of universal conceptions, 
he appears to advocate a doc- 


His views. 


trine neither to be found in 
the Memorabilia (iii. 8, 4-73. 
10, 1233 iv. 6,95 2, 13), nor in: 
the Hippias Major of Plato (p. 
288)—the latter by the way a 
very doubtful authority. It is 
indeed stated in these passages, 
that the good and the beauti- 
ful are only good and beautiful 
for certain purposes by virtue 
of their use, but not that every 
application of these attributes 
to a subject has only a relative 
validity. Under no circum- 
stances would the passage 
authorise a distinction between 
the Socratic and the So- 
phistic philosophy ; one of the 
characteristics of the Sophists 
consisting in their allowing 
only a relative value to all 
scientific and moral principles. 


MENTAL INDEPENDENCE. 


were from time to time expanded as occasion required. 
Chance has, to a certain extent, decided which of his 
dialogues should come down to us. Still it may be 
assumed that Socrates kept those objects more espe- 
cially in view, to which he is constantly reverting by 
preference according to Xenophon. Here in addi- 
tion to the general demand for moral knowledge, and 
for knowledge of self, three points are particularly 
prominent—1. The independence of the individual 
as secured by the control of his wants and desires; 
2. The nobler side of social life, as seen in friend- 
ship; 3. The furtherance of the public weal by a 
regulated commonwealth. To these may be added 
the question, 4. Whether, and In how far, Socrates 
exceeded the range of the ordinary morality of the 
Greeks by requiring love for enemies ? 

Not only was Socrates himself a model of self- 
‘denial and abstemiousness, but he endeavoured to 
foster the same virtues in his friends. What other 
subject was more often the topic of conversation 
than abstemiousness in the dialogues of Xenophon ? ! 
And did not Socrates distinctly call moderation the 
corner-stone of all virtue ?? On this point the ground 
he occupied was nearly the same as that which after- 
wards gained such importance for the schools of 


Tf Socrates had at all reflected, 
he would have explained mode- 


1 See the authorities p. 150, 
4, 5. 


2 Mem. i. 5, 4: dpa ye ob xph 
mdyra kvdpa, ‘ynodmevov why 
eynpdretav aperijs elvar Kkpnwida, 
tadrny mporny ev TH Wx KaTa- 
oKevdcaca ; This does not con- 
tradict the assertion that all 
virtue consists in knowledge. 


ration as a kind of knowledge. 
The above quoted passage 
might then be taken to mean, 
that the conviction of the 
worthlessness of sensual enjoy- 
ments must precede every other 
moral knowledge. 


M 


CHAP, 
V: 


(1) Indivi- 
dual inde- 
pendence. 
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the Cynics and Stoics; man can only become master 
of himself by being independent of wants, and by the 
exercise of his powers; while depending on the con- 
ditions and pleasures of the body, he resembles a 
slave! A philosopher who considers knowledge to 
be the highest good, will naturally insist upon the 
mind’s devoting itself, uninterrupted by the desires 
and appetites of the senses,? to the pursuit of truth 
in preference to every other thing; and the less value 
he attaches to external things as such and the more 
exclusively he conceives happiness to be bound up 
with the intellectual condition of man,* the more 
will he feel the call to carry these principles into 
practice, by really making himself independent of 
the external world. Other motives, however, which 
served as a standard for moralists of a later epoch, 
were unknown to Socrates. He was not only an 
ascetic in relation to the pleasures of the senses, but’ 
displayed less strictness than might have been antici- 
pated, neither shrinking from enjoyment, nor yet 
feeling it needful. To continue master of himself 
in the midst of enjoyment, by the lucid clearness of 
his thought—that was the aim which his moderation 
proposed to itself. 


1 Xen. Mem.i. 5, 3; i. 6,5; 
Rie Mepis a 25295 Lud, 13, as anas 
in particular, iv. 5, 2; Symp. 8, 
23. 

2 This connection appears 
clearly Mem. iv. 5, 6. When 
Socrates had shown that want 
of moderation makes man a 
slave, whilst moderation makes 
him free, he continues: copiay 


dt 7d peyioroyv ayabdv ov Boxe? 
co anelpyouca tav avOpdrav 7 
&kpacla eis rovvarvtloy avtTovs éu- 
Badrew; for how can any one 
recognise and choose what is 
good and useful, if he- is 
ruled by the desire of what is 
pleasant ? 

3 See pp. 141, 2; 151. 

* See p. 74. 
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Strongest appears this character of the Socratic 
‘abstinence in the language he uses in reference to 
sensual impulses. However exemplary his own con- 
duct in this respect may have been, yet, in theory, he 
does not object to the gratification of these impulses 
out of wedlock, only requiring that it be not carried 
so far as to exceed the requirements of the body, 
nor prove a hindrance to higher ends.!_ The leading 
thought of his moral teaching is not so much strict 
purity as freedom of mind. 

This in itself purely negative condition of mo- 
rality receives its positive supplement when the 
individual places himself in connection with others. 
‘The simplest form of this connection is friendship. 
Socrates, as we have already remarked, can only de- 
fend this relation on the ground of its advantages ; 
still there can be no mistaking the fact that it 
possessed both for himself and for his philosophy a 
‘deeper meaning. For this, if for no other reason, 
it was cultivated by preference, and discussed in all 
the Socratic schools. When knowledge and morality 
‘so fully coincide as they do from Socrates’ point of 
view, an intellectual association of individuals is 


1 Mem. i. 3,14: ot7rw 87 kal 
appodiodfew Tuis ph aopadras 
Zxovras mpos adpodioi pero 
xpiivar mpds ToLavTa, ofa wh mdvu 
_pev Seoméevov TOD odmaros ovK dy 
mpocdetaiton puxn, deopévov SE ovk 
‘dy mpdypara mapexor. The last 
remark applies partly to the 
prejudicial workings of pas- 
sion, which makes a slave of 
man, and deters him from 
what is good, and partly to 


the harm it does to property, 
honour, and personal security. 
Socrates considers it ridiculous 
to incur danger and trouble 
for the sake of an enjoyment, 
which could be procured in a 
so much simpler manner from 
any common girl. Mem. ii. 1, 
5; 2,4. The use which the 
Cynics made of these principles 
will be seen hereafter. 
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inconceivable without a more extended community 
of life. These personal relations become, too, all 
the more necessary in proportion as the thinker fails 
to be satisfied with his own thinking, and feels a 
need for investigation in common with others and 
for mutual interchange of ideas. Just as in the case 
of the Pythagorean league, from a common pursuit. 
of morality and religion, a lively feeling of clan- 
ship, a fondness for friendship and brotherhood was 
developed, as in other cases, too, like causes produced 
like results, so, in the Socratic school the blending 
of moral and intellectual interests was the ground of 
a more intimate connection of the pupils with the 
teacher, and amongst themselves, than could have 
resulted from an association of a purely intellectual 
character. The question can hardly be asked, which 
came first with him, which afterwards; whether the 
need of friendship determined Socrates to a con- 
tinuous dialogue, or the need of a common enquiry 
drew him towards all having a natural turn this way. 
His peculiarity rather consists in this—and this it is 
which makes him the philosophic lover drawn by 
Plato—that he could neither in his research dispense 
with association with others, nor in his intercourse 
with research. 

Accordingly in Socrates are found impressive dis- 
cussions as to the value and nature of friendship.! 
In these he always comes back to the point, that true 
friendship can only exist amongst virtuous men, 
being for them altogether natural and necessary 3. 

1 Mem, ii. 4-6. 


ae 
ae ; 


FRIENDSHIP. 


true friends, he says, will do everything for one an- nap. 
other. Virtue and active benevolence ! are the only 
means for securing friends. From this platform the 
prevailing custom is then criticised. Socrates not 
-only allows friendship to assume the Greek form of 
affection for boys and men, but he adopts that form 
-of it himself, hardly only out of mere deference to 
others.? In applying, however, his own moral prin- : 
ciples to this relation, he opposes the prevailing 
errors, and demands a reformation, in order that the 
sensual conception cf Eros may be transformed into 
the moral conception of Friendship. True love, he 
declares, can only then be said to exist when the good 
of the loved object is sought disinterestedly ; not 
when, with reckless selfishness, aims are pursued and 
means employed by which both persons become con- 
_temptible to one another. Only by an unselfish love 
can fidelity and constancy be secured. The plea that 
the complaisance of the one buys the kindly offices 
of another for its complete training is wholly a mis- 
taken one; for immorality and immodesty can never 
be means to moral ends.‘ 
It really seems that with these principles Socrates 
was enunciating to his cotemporaries a new truth, or 


(3) Civil 
Life and — 
the State. 


1 Similar explanations are 
worked into the Platonic Lysis, 
‘but probably in too free a man- 
ner for us to be able to gain 
from them any information 
respecting Socrates. 

2 Xen. Symp. 8, 12, the lead- 
ing thought of which at least 
is Socratic. Mem. i. 2, 29; 3, 


$3 11, 6, 31. 

3 Symp. 8, 27: ob yap oidy re 
movnpa avtdy mowdyra, ayabby Toy 
cbyovta amodeita, ovdé ye avai- 
oxuvtiay Kal akpaclay mapexd- 
pevoy éykpath Kal aidovuevoy Thy 
epomevov morjoat, 

4 See p. 75. 
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at least recalling to their memories one long since 
forgotten.! On the other hand, in his low estimate 
of marriage he agreed with his fellow-countrymen.. 
This was no doubt partly the cause of the Greek 
affection for boys; partly, too, it was a consequence. 
favoured thereby.?, Whilst assuming in women a. 
moral disposition similar to that of men,’ whilst even 
maintaining with intellectual women an instructive 
interchange of opinions, he still speaks of married 
life in terms more in keeping with the husband of 
Xanthippe, than with the friend of Aspasia. He 
allows that a clever woman is as useful for the house- 
hold as a man, and he reproaches men for not caring 
about the education of their wives,‘ but he considers 
the procreation of children the end of marriage,® and 
his own conduct shows little love for domestic life.® 
His social and his personal instincts are satisfied by 
friendly intercourse with men; in their society he 
sees a means of fulfilling his peculiar mission as an 
educator of mankind ; apart herefrom, with the pecu- 
larity of a Greek, he considers the state, and not the: 
family, to be the chief object of moral action. 


' Conf. Plato, Symp.178, C.; A., the character of Xanthippe- 


180, Cas a7) a 
2 Cont, Plato, Symp. 192, A. 

® See p. 145, 2. 
4 Xen. ic. 3, 10; but the 


question may be raised, in how 
far the substance of these re- 
marks applies to Socrates him- 
self. Symp. 2, 9. 

5 Mem. il. 2, 4. 

6 If in addition to the trait 
described by Plato, Pheedo, 60, 


(which has no pretensions to 
great tenderness) be considered 
the joking character of the 
conversation in Xen. Symp. 2, 
10, being thrown into the: 
scale against the passages in 
Plato, Apol. 34, D., the balance 
of probability is, that Socrates 
lived almost entirely in public,, 
and almost never at home. 


THE STATE, 


Of the importance of the state, and the obliga- 
tions towards the same, a very high notion indeed is 
entertained by Socrates: he who would live amongst 
men, he says, must live in a state, be it as a ruler or 
as ruled.! He requires, therefore, the most uncondi- 
tional obedience to the laws, to such an extent that 
the conception of justice is reduced to that of obe- 
dience to law,? but he desires every competent man 
to take part in the administration of the state, the 
well-being of all individuals depending on the well- 
being of the community.* These principles were 
really carried into practice by him throughout life. 
With devoted self-sacrifice his duties as a citizen 
were fulfilled, even death being endured in order that 
he might not violate the laws. Even his philosophic 
labours were regarded as the fulfilment of a duty to 
the state ;® and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia we see 
him using every opportunity of impressing able 
people for political services, of deterring the incom- 
petent, of awakening officials to a sense of their 
duties, and of giving them help in the administra- 
tion of their offices.© He himself expresses the 
political character of these efforts most tellingly, by 
including? all virtues under the conception of the 


ruling art.§ 


1 Mem. ii. 1, 12. 291, B., modrtixh stands for 
2 See p. 148, 1. BaotArk)). 

3 Mem. iii. 7, 9. 8 Accordingly the story told 
4 See p. 76. by Cicero, Tusc. v. 37, 108, and 
5 See pp. 65, 7; 68, 2. Piut. de Exil. c. 5, p. 600, 
6 Mem. iii. 2-7. pict. Diss. i. 9, 1 (Conf. Mu- 
7 


BaotAuch téxvn in Mem. ii. son. in Stobd. Floril. 40, 9), that 
1, 17; iv. 2, 11., Plato, Euthyd. in answer to the question, to 


i 


SOCRATES. 


Whilst thus doing homage to the old Greek view 
of the state, in other respects he deviates from it 
widely. If knowledge is the condition of all true 
virtue, it is also the condition of all political virtue ; 
all the more so in proportion as the conception of 
political virtue is the higher one. Hence everyone 
who aspires to the position of a statesman is required 
to prepare himself for this calling’ by a thorough 
self-sifting and a course of intellectual labour; and 
conversely, Socrates only recognises capacity or right 
to political position where this condition is fulfilled. 
Neither the possession of power, nor the good fortune 
of acquiring it by lot or popular election, but only 
knowledge makes the ruler.? As regards the rule of 


what country he belonged, he 
replied that he was a citizen of 
the world, cannot command 
credit, and the question itself 
sounds strange as addressed to 
Socrates in Athens. In Plato's 
Crito and Apol. 37, C., he uses 
language very different from 
the later cosmopolitan philoso- 
phers. Probably one of these 
attributed to him the above 
story. 

1 Mem. iii. 6, particularly 
towards the end; iv. 2, 6; 


Plato, Symp. 216, A. See p. 
55, 6. 
: Mem. iii. » 10: Baciarcis 5é 


kal &pxovtas od robs 7a oKijmTpa 
Exovras &pn elvat, ovdé tos rd 
Tay TuxXdvTav aipebévtas, ovds 
rovs KAnp@ Aaxdvras, ode Tods 
Biavapévous, ov5t rovs etararh- 
cavras, GAA Tods emoTauévous 
&pxew: in all other cases obedi- 
ence is given to men of pro- 
fessional knowledge ;—which 


is then illustrated by the ex- 
ample of physicians, pilots, 
and others. Similarly in Mem. 
I. 96, 2's Tv. 2, 2s We de ees 
Ibid. 4, 6: eyo eywye, ws Srov 
dy ts aporwsuaty cay yiyvdokn 
te av de Kad Tradra mopiverbat 
dvvnta, ayabds by ely mpoard- 
Tys. Similar views are advo- 
cated by Plato with the same 
illustrations, Polit. 297, D., 
and they appear to have been 
generally held in the school 
of Socrates. Accordingly the 
accuser Xen. Mem. i. 2, 9, 
charges Socrates with having 
contributed to bring existing 
institutions into contempt : 
A€yov Ss pwpdv cis Tos pev THs 
méAcws %pxovras ard kuduou Kab- 
ioracOat, KuBepyhrn d& Endéva 
Brew KeXpHo0a KvapevTe pndée 
TEKTOUL B® abdnrh pnd én’ wAAa 
To.avra, and Xenophon does 
not deny the accuracy of this 
statement, but only attempts 
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THE STATE, 


the majority, his judgment is, that it is impossible 
for a statesman desirous for right and justice to hold 
his own against it; hence, where it prevails, what 
else can an upright man do but withdraw to private 
life ? ? 
A political principle was here advocated, which 
brought Socrates not only into collision with the 
Athenian democracy, but with the whole political 
administration of Greece. In place of the equality 
of all, or the preference accorded to birth and 


wealth, he demanded an aristocracy of intelligence ; 


in place of citizen-rulers, a race of intellectually edu- 
cated officials; in place of a government of tribes 
and people, a government by professional adepts, 
which Plato, consistently developing the principles 
of Socrates, attempted to realise in his philosophic 
community.' Socrates is here observed following 
in the track which the Sophists first struck out, 
being themselves the first to offer and to declare 
necessary a preparatory intellectual training for a 
statesman’s career. Still what he aimed at was in 
point of substance very different from what they 
aimed at. For him the aim of politics was not 
the power of the individual, but the well-being of the 
community ; the object of training was not to acquire 
personal dexterity, but to attain truth; the means of 
culture was not the art of persuasion, but the science 
of what really is. Socrates aimed at a knowledge by 
means of which the state might be reformed, the 


to prove the harmlessness of 1 Plato, Apol. 31, E.; conf. 
such principles. Rep. vi. 496, C. 


(4) Love 
for ene- 
mies, 


SOCRATES. 


Sophists at one by means of which it might be 
governed. 

The aristocratic tone of this view of the state 
appears to be contradicted by the ease with which 
Soerates rose above the social prejudices of his 
nation, meeting the ruling contempt for trade by the 
maxim that no useful activity, be it what it may,. 
but only idleness and activity need call forth shame.. 
Still both come from a common source. For just as. 
Socrates will have the position of the individual in 
the state settled according to his achievements, so 
conversely he will have every action appreciated 
which leads to any good result.! Here, as elsewhere, 
the conception of good is his highest standard. 

' One consequence of the political character of 
Greek morality was that the problem proposed to the 
virtuous man was customarily summed up as doing 
good to friends and harm to foes. This very defini-- 
tion is put into the mouth of Socrates? by Xenophon, 
who likewise considers it most natural to feel pain at 
the success of enemies.’ On the other hand, in one: 


of the earliest and most 


' Mem. i. 2,56. In keeping 
with this, he urges a friend 
(ii. 7) to employ the maids of 
his house in wool work, and 
another (ii. 8) to seek for occu- 
pation as a steward, refuting 
in both cases the objection, 
that such an occupation was 
unbecoming for free men. 
Xenophon held a different 
view (see Gc. 4.2, and 6, 5), 
and it is well known that 
Plato did also. Socrates speaks 


historical of Plato's dia- 


as the son of a poor labourer. 
Xenophon and Plato as men of 
rank and property. 

2 Mem. ii. 6, 35: Kad 671 &yrw-- 
kas Gvdpds dperhy elyar vixgy Tods 
mev oldous eb morodyTa gtovs dE 
exOpods Kakads. 

8 Mem. iii. 9, 8: p@dvov 5& 
oxonay 8,71 ely, AUmnY pmév Tira, 
eLedpiokey adrdy dvra, ore peyton 
Thy em plrwy aruxlas votre rijv 
en’ exOpay edruxlats yryvomerny.. 
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LOVE FOR ENEMIES. 


logues,' Socrates declares it to be wrong to injure 
another: injury is the same thing as wrong-doing, 
and wrong-doing may never be permitted, not even 
towards one from whom wrong-doing has been suf- 
fered. The contradiction of these two accounts is 
hard to get over:? for assuming it to be granted 
that the Socrates of Xenophon is only speaking from 
a popular point of view, still the fact would remain 
that. Xenophon cannot have been conversant with 
explanations such as those given by Plato. No doubt 
Plato’s account even in the Crito cannot be regarded 
as strictly conformable to truth ; still it may well be 
questioned whether he can be credited with such a 
flagrant deviation from his master’s teaching * as this 
would be. That there is such a possibility cannot be 
denied; we must then be content to leave it in 
uncertainty as to which were the real principles of 
Socrates on this subject.‘ 


1 Crito 49, A. Also Rep. i. 
334, B. 

2 The remark of Meiners 
(Gesch. der Wissenschaft. ii. 
456) will not pass muster that 
Socrates considered it allow- 
able to do harm (bodily) to 
enemies, but not to injure 
them in respect of their true 
well-being, Xenophon express- 
ly allowing kaxés moety while 
Plato as expressly forbids it. 

3 See p. 153. 

4 §till less are we justified 
in asserting—as Hildebrand 
appears inclined to do (‘ Xeno- 
phont. et Arist. de (iconomia 
publica Doctrina, part i. Marb. 
1845)—that Socrates was in 


principle opposed to slavery. 
If he held many things which 
according to Greek prejudices 
belonged to slaves not to be 
unworthy of a free-man, it by 
no means follows that he dis- 
approved of slavery; and the 
view that slavery is contrary 
to nature (mentioned by A7%s- 
totle, Polit. i. 3) is not attri- 
buted to Socrates as its author. 
Had it belonged to him, it 
would undoubtedly have been 
so mentioned. But the whole 
connection does not suit So- 
crates, to whom the distinction 
between toe: and vduw is 
foreign. We ought rather to 
think of the Cynics. 


‘CHAP. 
VII. 


A. Subor- 
dination of 
means to 
ends in 
nature. 


SOCRATES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONTINUATION. ON NATURE. GOD AND MAN. 


Enquirizs into nature, we have seen, did not form 
part of the scheme of Socrates. Nevertheless, the 
line of his speculations led him to a peculiar view of 
nature and its design. One who so thoughtfully 
turned over the problem of human life from all sides 
as he did, could not leave unnoticed its countless re- 
lations to the outer world; and judging them by the 
standard which was his highest type—the standard 
of utility for man—could not but come to the con- 
viction that the whole arrangement of nature was 
subservient to the well-being of the human race, in 
short that it was adapted to a purpose and good.! To 
his mind, however, all that is good and expedient 
appears of necessity to be the work of reason; for 
just as man cannot do what is useful without intelli- 
gence, no more is it possible for what is useful to 


exist without intelligence? His view of nature, 


1 For Socrates, as has been 
already shown, understands by 
the good what is useful for 
man. 

2 See Mem. i. 4, 2, in which 
the argument from analogy is 
most clearly brought out. So- 


i 


crates is desirous of convincing 
a friend of the existence of the 
Gods, and hence proposes the 
question: Whether more intel- 
ligence is not required to pro- 
duce living beings than to pro- 
duce paintings like those of 


VIEWS OF NATURE. 


therefore, was essentially that of a relation of means 
to ends, and that not a deeper relation going into the 
inner bearings of the several parts, and the purpose 
of its existence and growth inherent in every natural 
being. On the contrary, all things are referred as a 
matter of experience to the well-being of man as 
their highest end, and that they serve this purpose is 
also set forth simply as a matter of fact, and as due 
to a reason which, like an artificer, has endued them 
with this accidental reference to purpose. As in the 
Socratic ethics, the wisdom regulating human actions 
becomes a superficial reflection as to the use of par- 
ticular acts, so, too, Socrates can only conceive of the 
wisdom which formed the world in a manner equally 
superficial. He shows! what care has been taken to 
provide for man, in that he has light, water, fire, and 
air, in that not only the sun shines by day, but also 
the moon and the stars by night ; in that the heavenly 
bodies serve for divisions of seasons, that the earth 
brings forth food and other necessaries, and that the 
change of seasons prevents excessive heat or cold. 
He reminds of the advantages which are derived 
from cattle, from oxen, from pigs, horses, and other 


Polycletus and Zeuxis? Aristo- 
demus will only allow this 
conditionally, and in one special 
case, elrep ye wh TUXN Til GAN 
brd yrouns TavTa yeyevynrat, but 
he is immediately met by So- 


‘crates with the question: ray 


de arexudprws exdvrwv brov Everd 
éort kal Tov pavepas én’ wperela 
ivtwy mbrepa tixns, Kal mérepa 
vwduns %prya xplvers; Tipémet wer, 


he is obliged to confess, ré én’ 
agerelg yivdueva yvduns elvan 
épya. Compare also Plato, 
Phedo, 29, A., although, ac- 
cording to what has been said, 
p- 59, we have not in this pas- 
sage a strictly historical ac- 
count, and Avist. M. Mor. i. 1; 
1183, b, 9. 
1 Mem, i. 4; iv. 3. 


CHAP. 


SOCRATES. 


animals. To prove the wisdom of the Craftsman who 
made man,! he refers to the organism of the human 
body, to the structure of the organs of sense, to the 
erect posture of man, to the priceless dexterity of his 
hands. He sees a proof of a divine Providence in 
the natural impulse for propagation and self-preser- 
vation, in the love for children, in the fear of death. 
He never wearies of exalting the intellectual advan- 
tages of man, his ingenuity, his memory, his intelli- 
gence, his language, his religious disposition. He 
considers it incredible that a belief in God and in 
Providence should be naturally inborn in all men, 
and have maintained itself from time immemorial, 
clinging not to individuals only in the ripest years 
of their age, but to whole nations and communities, 
unless it were true. He appeals also to special 
revelations vouchsafed to men for their good, either 
by prophecy or portent. Unscientific, doubtless, 
these arguments may appear, still they became in the 
sequel of importance for philosophy. 

As Socrates by his moral enquiries, notwithstand- 
ing all their defects, is the founder of a scientific 
doctrine of morals, so by his theory of the relation 
of means to ends, notwithstanding its popular 
character, he is the founder of that ideal view of 
nature which ever after reigned supreme in the 
natural philosophy of the Greeks, and which with 
all its abuses has proved itself of so much value 


1 Tn Mem. i. 4,12, a remark tév appodiclwy jdovas tots pey 
is found indicative of the popu- &dAois (gots Sodvan weprrypdpavras 
lar character of these general od érovs xpdvov, hiv dt cuvexas 
considerations: 7d 5& kal ras péxpt yhpws radra mapéxew. 


CONCEPTION OF GOD. 


for the empirical study of nature. True, he was not 
himself aware that he was .engaged~ on natural 
science, having only considered the relation of means 
to ends in the world, in the moral interest of piety. 
Still from our previous remarks it follows how closely 
his view of nature was connected with the theory of 
the knowledge of conceptions, how even its defects 
were due to the universal imperfection of his intel- 
lectual method. 

Asking further what idea we should form to our- 
selves of creative reason, the reply is, that Socrates 
mostly speaks of Gods in a popular way as many,’ no 
doubt thinking, in the first place, of the Gods of the 
popular faith.? Out of this multiplicity the idea of the 
oneness of God,? an idea not unknown to the Greek 
religion, rises with him into prominence, as is not 
infrequently met with at that time.* In one passage 
he draws a curious distinction between the creator 


and ruler of the wniverse 
Have we not here that 


2 Mem, i. 1,193 3,33 4, 11; 
iv. 3, 3. 

2 Mem. iv. 3, 16. 

3 Compare Zeller’s Introduc- 
tion to his Philos. d. Griechen, 
p. 3. 

4 Mem. i. 4, 5; 7, 17: 6 & 
apxis mov avOpdrovs,—copot 
-tivos Bnuodpyov kal pido(dov— 
tov Tov Gcod Spbarpdy, THY Tod 
Beod ppdvncry. 

5 Mem. iv. 3, 13. The Gods 
are invisible; of te yap HAA 
july Te aryaba d.ddvres ovder 
rovray cis Tovmpaves idytes 515da- 
ow, kat 6 roy Brov Kbcpoy owTdr- 


and the rest of the Gods.® 
union of polytheism and 


Twy Te Kal cuvexwy, ev @ TdvTA 
KOAG Kal ayabda éeort, Kal cel pey 
xpemevors arpiBH Te Kal tye 
kal Gyhpatoy mapéxwy, Oarrov 
dé vohwaros avapapthrws bmnpe- 
_TooYTa, ovTOS TH pméeyloTa pev 
mpadttwy dparat, tad€ 6& oiKoyo- 
Mav abparos juiv eoriv. Krische’s 
argument (Forsch. 220) to prove 
that this language is spurious, 
although on his own showing 
it was known to Phedrus, 
Cicero, and the writer of the 
treatise on the world, appears 
inconclusive. 


B. God 

and the 

worship of 

God. 

(1) Popu- << 
lar use of : 
the term 
Gods. 
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(2) God 
conceived 

as the 

_ Reason of 
the world. 


SOCRATES. 


monotheism, so readily suggested to a Greek by his 
mythology, which consisted in reducing the many 
Gods to be the many instruments of the One Supreme 
God ? 
In as far as Socrates was led to the notion of One 
Supreme Being by the reasonable arrangement of the 
world, the idea which he formed to himself of this 
Being (herein resembling Heraclitus and Anaxagoras). 
was as the reason of the world, which he conceives 
of as holding the same relation to the world that the 
soul does to the body.!. Herewith are most closely 
connected his high and pure ideas of God as a being 
invisible, all-wise, all-powerful, present everywhere. 
As the soul, without being visible, produces visible 
effects in the body, so does God in the world. As 
the soul exercises unlimited dominion over the small 
portion of the world which belongs to it, its indivi- 
dual body, so God exercises dominion over the whole 
world. As the soul is present in all parts of its body, 
so God is present throughout the Universe. And if 
the soul, notwithstanding the limitations by which it 
is confined, can perceive what is distant, and have 
thoughts of the most varied kinds, surely the know- 


1 Mem. i. 4,8: ob 5& cadrdy 


dpdviudy te Sokets Exew, %AAOO 
SE ovdapyod oddey ofer ppdviwov 
elva. , . Kal rade Ta Srepueyedn 
kal wAHO0s &reipa (the elements, 
or generally, the parts of the 
world) ov appoodyny TwWe odTws 
otet ebrdieras eXEW ; 17: Kkardpade 
bri Kat 6 ods vots evay 7d ody 
caua brws Bovrera Heraxerpl- 
(erat * oleo Oar obv xpy Kal Thy ev 


TE wayTl ppdyvnow Ta Tavera brws 
by abrA Hod 7, otrw TiWerbat * Kad 
wy 7d ody wey Buya Bdvacbat ém} 
TOAAG oTddia eticveicOar, Toy dé 
TOD Deod dpOarudy addvarov elvat 
dua mdévra dpav: undt, Thy ohv 
Kev Wuxhy Kal mept tov evOdde Kat 
mept Tay ev Aiyinrm Kal Succrla 
divacOa povtiCew, Thy 5& Tod 
Ocod ppdvnow wy ikavhy ceiver ua 
Tdvrwy empcrcicOat. 


WORSHIP OF GOD. 


ledge and care of God must be able to embrace all 
and more.’ Besides had not a belief in the provi- 
dential care of God been already? taken for granted, 
in the argument for His existence from the relation 
of means to ends? Was not the best explanation of 
this care to be found in the analogous care which 
the human soul has for the body? A special proof 
of this providence Socrates thought to discern in 
oracles:* by them the most important things, which 
could not otherwise be known, are revealed to man. 
It must then be equally foolish to despise oracles, or 
to consult them in cases capable of being solved by 
our own reflection. From this conviction followed, 
as a matter of course, the worship of God, prayer, 
sacrifices, and obedience. 

As to the form and manner of worship, Socrates, 
as we already know,® wished every one to follow the 
custom of his people. At the same time he propounds’ 
purer maxims corresponding with his own idea of 
God. He would not have men pray for particular, 
least of all for external goods, but only to ask for 
what is good: for who but God knows what is ad- 
vantageous for man, or knows it so fully ? And, with 


1 Compare the wordsin Mem. ‘éy 6edy téns* also i. 1, 19. 
i. 4, 18: If you apply to the * Mem. iv. 3; i. 4, 6 and 11. 
Gods for prophecy, yvéon 7d ® Ibid. iv. 3, 12 and 16; i. 4, 
Oclov Bri TocovTov Kal Towovrdy 14, 
eorw, S00 ipa mdvta dpav Kab * Ibid. i. 1, 6. Conf. p. 77, 3; 
mayra &kove Kal mayTaxod mapei- 65, 


ya, Kad Gua mdvrwy emiperciobar * _,*° Compare Mem. iy. 3, 14; 
and the words, Ibid. iv. 3,12: ii. 2, 14. 
Bri 5é ye GAnO ACyw . . . Yoon, e beep. 1495 1 + 76, 7. 
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regard to sacrifices, he declared that the greatness of 
the sacrifice is unimportant compared with the spirit 
of the sacrificer, and that the more pious the man, 
the more acceptable will the offering be, so that it 
correspond with his means.’ Abstaining on principle 
from theological speculations,? and not seeking to 
explore the nature of God, but to lead his fellow men 
to piety, he never felt the need of combining the 
various elements of his religious belief into one 
united conception, or of forming a perfectly consist- 
ent picture, and so avoiding the contradictions which 
that belief may easily be shown to contain.* 
A certain divine element Socrates, like others 
before him, thought to discern within the soul of 
man.‘ Perhaps with this thought is connected his 
belief in immediate revelations of God to the human 
soul, such as he imagined were vouchsafed to himself. 
Welcome as this theory must have been to a philoso- 
pher paying so close an attention to the moral and 
spiritual nature of man, it does not appear that 
Socrates ever attempted to support it by argument. 
Just as little do we find in him a scientific proof of 
the immortality of the soul, although he was inclined 
to this belief partly by his high opinion of the dignity 


1 Mem. i, 3, 2; iv. 3, 17. 

2 See p, 139, 2. 

3 We have all the less reason 
for supposing with Dénis (His- 
toire des Théories et des Idées 
morales dans l’Antiquité, Paris 
et Strasb. 1856, i. 79), that So- 
crates, like Antisthenes, spared 
polytheism from regard to the 
needs of the masses, whilst 


believing in only one God. 
This assumption would belie 
not only the definite and re- 
peated assertions of Xenophon, 
but also Socrates’ unflinching 
love of truth. 

4 Mem, iv. 3, 14: @AAG phy 
kal avOpdmrov ye Wuxh, elrep Tt kal 
&AdAo t&v avOpwrivwv, rod etov 
peréxet. 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


of man, partly, too, on grounds of expediency.! Nay, 
rather, in Plato’s Apology,? at a moment when the 
witholding of a conviction can least be supposed, he 
expressed himself on this question with much doubt 
and caution.? The language, too, used by the dying 
Cyrus in Xenophon ‘ agrees so well herewith, that we 
are driven to assume that Socrates considered the 
existence of the soul after death to be indeed pro- 
bable, without, however,? pretending to any certain 
knowledge on the point. It was accepted by him as 
an article of faith, the intellectual grounds for which 
belonged no doubt to those problems which surpass 


the powers of man.® 


1 Compare Hermann in Mar- 
burger Lectionskatalog, 1835-6, 
Plat. 684. 

2 40, C. ; after his condemna- 
tion. 

8 Death is either an external 
sleep, or a transition to a new 
life, but in neither case is it an 
evil. 

4 Cyrop. viii. 7, 10. Several 
reasons are first adduced in fa- 
vour of immortality, but they 
need to be greatly strengthened 
to be anything like rigid proofs. 
(Compare particularly § 19 
with Plato’s Phedo, 105, C.) 
In conclusion, the possibility of 
the soul’s dying with the body 
is left an open question, but in 
either case death is stated to 
be the end of all evils. 

5 He actually says in Plato, 
Apol. 29, A. Conf. 37, B.: 
death is feared as the greatest 
evil, whilst it may be the 
greatest good: éyw 5€. . . ovk 
elias ixavas wep) Tay év ’Aldov 
oftw wat ofoua ovr eidévat, 


® The above description of 
the philosophy of Socrates 
rests on the exclusive autho- 
rity of Xenophon, Plato, and 
Aristotle. What later writers 
say is for the most part taken 
from these sources, and when- 
ever it goes beyond them, there 
is no guarantee for its accu- 
racy. It is, however, just pos- 
sible that some genuine utter- 
ances of Socrates may have 
been preserved in the writings 
of Aischines and others, which 
are omitted by our authorities. 
In that category place the 
statement of Cleanthes quoted 
by Clement (Strom. ii. 417, D.), 
and repeated by Cicero (Off. iii. 
3,11), that Socrates taught the 
identity of justice and happi- 
ness, cursing the man who first, 
made a distinction between 
them: the statements in Cic. 
Off. ii, 12, 43 (taken from Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6, 39; conf. Cyrop. i. 
6, 22) ; in Seneca, Epist. 28, 2; 
104, 7 (travelling is of no good 
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to fools); 71, 16 (truth and 
virtue are identical); in Plut. 
Ed. Pu. c. 7, p. 4, on education 
{the passage in c. 9 is an inac- 
curate reference to Plato, Gorg. 
470, D.); Cons. ad Apoll. ec. 9, 
p- 106, that if all sufferings 
had: to be equally divided, 
every one would gladly pre- 
serve his own: Conj. Prac. 
c. 25, p. 140 (Diog. ii. 33; 
Exc. e Floril. Joan. Damase. ii. 
B. 98; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. 
iv., 202), on the moral use of 
the looking glass; Ser. Num. 
Vind. c. 5, p. 550, deprecating 
anger; in Demet. Byz. quoted 
by Diog. ii. 21, (Gell. N. A. xiv. 
6, 5), Muson. in the Exc, e 
Floril, Jo. Dam. ii, 13, 126; 
p. 221, Mein, that philosophy 
ought to confine itself to 6, rT: 
Tot ev meydpo.t, Kaxdy 1’ dyabdy 
re téruxtar; (others attribute 
the words to Diogenes or Aris- 
tippus) Cic. de Orat. i. 47, 204: 
Socrates said that his only wish 
was to stimulate to virtue; 
where this succeeded, the rest 
followed of itself (a statement 
thoroughly agreeing with the 
views of the Stoic Aristo, and 
probably coming from him. 
Conf. Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, 
&e., p. 60;in Diog. ii. 30, blaming 
thesophistry of Euclid; in Diog. 
ii. 31 (undoubtedly from some 
Cynic or Stoic treatise) that 


intelligence is the only good, 
ignorance the only evil, and » 
that riches and noble birth do 
more harm than good; in Diog. 
ii. 32, that to marry or to ab- 
stain from marriage is equally 
bad; in Gell. xix. 2,7 (Athen. 
iv. 158; Plwt. And. Poet. 4, 
p. 21), that most men live to 
eat, whilst he eats to live; in 
Stob. Ekl. i. 54, giving a defini- 
tion of God; Ibid. ii. 356, 
Floril. 48, 26 (conf. Plato, 
Lege. i. 626, E.), that self- 
restraint is the best form of 
government; in Teles. apud 
Stob. Floril. 40, 8, blaming the 
Athenians for banishing their 
best, and honouring their worst 
men, and the apophthegmata 
in Valer. Maa. vii. 2, Ext. 1. 
A large number of sayings 
purporting to come from So- 
crates are quoted by Plutarch 
in his treatises and by Stobzeus 
in his Florilegium ; some, too, 
by Seneca. Most of them, how- 
ever, are colourless, or else 
they aim at being epigram- 
matic, which is a poor substi- 
tute for being genuine. Alto- 
gether their number makes 
them very suspicious. Probably 
they were taken from a collec- 
tion of proverbs which some 
later writer published under 
the name of Socratic proverbs. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RETROSPECT. XENOPHON AND PLATO. SOCRATES 
AND THE SOPHISTS. 


Looxine back from the point now reached to the — Cuap. 
_question raised before, as to which of his biographers ey 
we must look to for a historically accurate account A. Truth- 
of Socrates and his teaching, we must indeed admit, ee i 
that no one of them is so satisfactory an authority as ke net 
any original writings or verbal reports of the utter- 

ances of the great teacher would have been.’ So 

much, however, is patent at once, that the personal 
character of Socrates, as pourtrayed by both Xenophon 

and Plato, isin all essential points, one and the same. 

Their descriptions supplement one another in some 

few points, contradicting each other in none. Nay 

more, the supplementary portions may be easily in- 

serted in the general picture, present before the eyes (1) yy). 
of both. Moreover the philosophy of Socrates is not pion’s 
in the main represented by Plato and Aristotle in a lemme 
a different light from what it is by Xenophon, pro- pag th 
vided those parts only in the writings of Plato be and Aris- 


taken into account which undoubtedly belong to So- heals, 


1 Conf. p. 98. 
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crates, and in the Socrates of Xenophon a distinction 

be drawn between the thought underlying his utter- 
ances and the commonplace language in which it was 
clothed. Even in Xenophon, Socrates expresses the 
opinion that true knowledge is the highest thing, and 
that this knowledge consists in a knowledge of con- 
ceptions only. In Xenophon, too, may be observed all 
the characteristics of that method by means of which 
Socrates strove to produce knowledge. In his pages 
likewise, virtue is reduced to knowledge, and this 
position is supported by the same arguments, and 
therefrom are deduced the same conclusions, as in 
Aristotle and Plato. In short, all the leading features 
of the philosophy of Socrates are preserved by Xeno- 
phon; granting as we always must that he did not 
understand the deeper meaning of many a saying, and 
therefore failed to give it the prominence it deserved. 
Now and then for the same reason he used a com- 
monplace expression instead of a philosophical one ; 
for instance, substituting for, ‘ All virtue is a know- 
ing, with less accuracy, ‘All virtue is knowledge.’ 
Nor need we feel surprise that the defects of the 
Socratic philosophy, its popular and prosaic way of 
treating things, the want of system in its method, 
the utilitarian basis of its moral teaching should 
appear More prominently in Xenophon than in Plato 
and Aristotle, considering the brevity with which 
Aristotle speaks of Socrates, and the liberty with 
which Plato expands the Socratic teaching both in 
point of substance and form. On the other hand, 
Xenophon’s description is confirmed partly by indi- 
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vidual admissions of Plato,’ partly by its inward 
truth and conformity to that picture which we must 
make to ourselves of the first appearance of Socrates’ 
newly discovered principle. All then that can be con- 
ceded to the detractors of Xenophon is, that not fully 
understanding the philosophical importance of his 
teacher, he kept it in the background in his descrip- 
tion, and that in so far Plato and Aristotle are most 
welcome as supplementary authorities. But it can- 
not be allowed for one moment that Xenophon has 
in any respect given a false account of Socrates, or 
that it is impossible to gather from his description 
the true character and importance of the doctrine of 
his master. 

It may indeed be said that this estimate of Xeno- 
phon is at variance with the position which Socrates 
is known to have held in history. As Schleiermacher 
observes ;2 ‘ Had Socrates done nothing but discourse 
on subjects beyond which the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon never go, albeit in finer and more brilliant 
language, it is hard to understand how it was, that 
in so many years he did not empty the marketplace 
and the workshop, the public walks and the schools, 
by the fear of his presence ; how he so long satisfied 
an Alcibiades and a Critias, a Plato, and a Euclid ; 


(2) Schlei- 
ermacher's 
objection 
answered. 


how he played the part assigned to him in the dia- 


logues of Plato; in short, how he became the founder 
and type of the philosophy of Athens.’ Fortunately 
in Plato himself we have a valuable testimony to the 


1 See above, pp. 80; 150, 1. 2 Werke, iii. 2, 259, 287. 
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accuracy of Xenophon’s description. To what does 
his Alcibiades appeal when anxious to disclose the 
divine element concealed under the Silenus-like 
appearance of the Socratic discourses? To what 
does his admirable description of the impression 
produced on him by Socrates go back?! What is it 
which to his mind has been the cause of the revolu- 
tion and change in the inner life of Greece? What 
but the moral observations which in Xenophon form 


.} Symp. 215, H.: 8rav yap 
&kovw [Swkpdrous| moAY pot par- 
Aov }} Ta&y KopuBavtidytwy % Te 
kapdla wd wal Sdkpua exyeirat 
imd TaV Adywv TaV ToOvTOV. Spa 
dé al &AAous maumdrAAovs Ta 
avTa mdaoxovras: this was not 
the case with other speakers, 
ovdé teBoptBynrd mov 7 Wux} ovd’ 
Ayavacre: @s avdparodwdas d10- 
kempévou, (similarly Huthydemus 
in Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 39) aaa’ 
bmd Tovtout Tod Mapovov moAAdKts 
5) obrw SiereOny, bore por ddtau 
uh Biwrdy elvar Fyovt: as exw 

. dvarynd Cer ydp we dmoroyery 
8rt woAAod evdehs dv adros err 
eMavTod mey dguerd@ Ta 8’ “APnvatwy 
mpdttw ... (conf. Mem. iv. 
2; ili. 6) wémov0a d& mpds Todrov 
udvoy avOpdrwy, % odk ty tis 
otorro ev euol évetvar, 7d aicxv- 
veobat dvtiwoty . . . . Spaweredw 
oby avrdby Kal getyw, Kal bray 
Yw aicxvoua Te Sporoynuéva 
Kal moAAdKis ey Fdéws ay Wore 
avrov wh dvTa ev avOpdrois: ci 8 
av Tudro yévouTo, ed of5’ 871 woAd 
heiCov by axOoluny, Sore odk exw, 
3 rt Xphooum TovTw TE GvOpdrrw. 
Ib. 221, D.: kat of Adyor abrod 
Smordrarol eiot Tots SerAnvots rors 
Stovryouevors . , , Stowyomevovs Se 


Wav &y tis Kal éytds a’tay yryvé- 
Mevos mp@Tov pey vodv exovras 
Evdov movvous eiphoe Tov Adywv, 
éreita @erotdtous Kal Actor’ 
GydAuur’ dperiis év adrois Exovras, 
kal éml mAciorov telvovtus, waar- 
Aov S& em) may bc0v mpoohKe 
CKoTEely THE MEAAOVTL KAA@ Kka- 
ya8@ EvecOar. Alberti’s (p. 78) 
objections to the above use of 
these passages resolve them- 
selves into this, that those ‘ele- 
ments of conversation which 
rivet the soul,’ which are not 
altogether wanting in Xeno- 
phon, are more frequent and 
noticeable in Plato, that there- 
fore the spirit of the Socratic 
philosophy comes out more 
clearly in Plato. Far from 
denying this, we grant it 
readily. The above remarks 
are not directed against the 
statement that Plato gives a 
deeper insight than Xenophon 
into the spirit of the Socratie 
teaching, but against Schleier- 
macher’s statement that the 
discourses of Socrates were 
essentially different in sub- 
stance and subject matter from 
those reported by Xenophon, 
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the substance of the Socratic dialogues. These, and 
these only are dwelt upon by Socrates, speaking in 
Plato’s Apology! of his higher calling and his ser- 
vices to his country; it is his business to exhort 
others to virtue; and if he considers the attraction 
of his conversation to consist also in its critical at- 
tempts,” the reference is to a process of which many 
examples are to be found in Xenophon, that of con- 


vincing people of, ignorance in the affairs of their 


calling. 

The effect produced by the discourses of Socrates 
need not surprise us, were they only of the kind re- 
ported by Xenophon. The investigations of Socrates 
as he gives them, may often appear trivial and 
tedious ; and looking at the result with reference to 
the particular case, they may really be so. That 
the forger of armour must suit the armour to him 
who has to wear it:? that the care of the body is 
attended with many advantages :* that friends must 
be secured by kind acts and attention;° these and 
such-like maxims, which are often lengthily discussed 
by Socrates, neither contain for us, nor can they have 
contained for his cotemporaries, anything new. The 
important element in these inquiries, however, does 
not consist in their substance, but in their method, 


ékerd(ew. Conf. 33, B. An ex- 


1 99. B.; 38, A.; 41, H. 
ample of such sifting is to be 


2 Apol. 23, C.: mpds dé tov- 
rots of véot pot emaodovOovyTes 
ois pdAwora CXOAH ect of TaY 
mhovolwrdtav avTdéuare: xalpou- 
cw bovovres eketalouévwy Tov 
avOpdmrav, kal avrot TOAAGKLS ef4e 
usodyrat elra emixeipovow BAdous 


found in the conversation of 
Alcibiades with Pericles, Mem. 
i. 1, 40. 

3 Mem. iii. 10, 9. 

4 Thid. iii. 12, 4. 

a Thid. 1, 10,6, 9, 


B. Lmport- 
ance of the 
Socratic 
teaching 
Sor the age 
in nhich 
he lived. 
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in the fact that what was formerly unexplored hypo- 
thesis and unconscious guesswork, was now arrived 
at by a process of thinking. In making a too minute 
or pedantic application of this method, Socrates 
would not give the same offence to his cotemporaries 
as to us, who have not as they to learn for the first 
time the art of conscious thinking and emancipa- 
tion from the authority of blind custom.! Nay, did 
not the enquiries of the Sophists for the most part 
contain very much less, which notwithstanding their 
empty cavils, imparted an almost electrical shock to 
their age, simply and solely because even in its par- 
tial application, a power, new to the Greek mind, 
and a new method of reflection had dawned upon 
it? Had therefore Socrates only dealt with those 
unimportant topics, upon which so many of his dia- 
logues exclusively turn, his immediate influence, at 
least on his cotemporaries, would still be intelligi- 
ble. 

These unimportant topics, however, hold a sub- 
ordinate position in Xenophon’s dialogues. Even in 
these dialogues the main thing seems to be real in- 
vestigations into the necessity of knowledge, into 
the nature of morality, into the conceptions of the 
various virtues, into moral and intellectual self- 
analysis; practical directions for the formation of 
conceptions ; critical discussions obliging the speakers 
to consider what their notions implied, and at what 
their actions aimed. Can we wonder that such inves- 


1 Comp. Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 59. 
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tigations should have produced a deep impression on 
the cotemporaries of Socrates, and an entire change 
in the Greek mode of thought, as the historians una- 
nimously tell us?! or, that a keener vision should 
have anticipated behind those apparently common- 
place and unimportant expressions of Socrates, which 
his biographers unanimously record, a newly dis- 
covered world? For Plato and Aristotle it was re- 
served to conquer this new world, but Socrates was 
the first to discover it, and to point the way thereto. 
Plainly as we may see the shortcomings of his 
achievements, and the limits which his individual 
nature imposed on him, still enough remains to 
stamp him as the originator of the philosophy of con- 
ceptions, as the reformer of method, and as the first 
founder of a scientific doctrine of morals. 

The relation, too, of the Socratic philosophy to 
Sophistry will only become clear by considering the 
one-sided and unsatisfactory element in its method 
as well as its greatness and importance. This rela- 
tion as is well known has, during the last thirty years, 
been examined in various directions. There being 
a general agreement previously in accepting Plato’s 
view, and looking on Socrates as the opponent of 
the Sophists, Hegel first obtained currency for the 
contrary opinion, that Socrates shared with the 
Sophists the same ground in attaching importance 
to the person and to introspection.? In a some- 
what different sense, Grote*® has still more recently 


1 Conf. p. 80, 1 and 2; 129; 122, 2. 2 See p. 116. 
3 Hist. of Greece, viii. 479, 606. 


C. His 
relation 
to the 
Sophists. 
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contradicted the traditional notion of the 


can mean, a public teacher educating youth for 
practical life, Socrates is himself the true type of a 
Sephist. If on the other hand it denotes the cha- 
racter of certain individuals and their teaching, it 
is an abuse to appropriate the term Sophistry ta 
this purpose, or to group together under one class 
all the different individuals who came forward as 
Sophists. The Sophists were not a sect or a 
school, but a profession, men of the most varied 
views, for the most part highly deserving and meri- 
torious people, at whose views we have not the 
least reason to take offence. If then, Hegel and 
his followers attacked the common notion of the re- 
lation of Socrates to the Sophists, because Socrates, 
in one respect, agreed with the Sophists, Grote 
attacks it for the very opposite reason, because the 
most distinguished of the so-called Sophists are at 
one with Socrates. 

Our previous enquiries will have shown, that both 


views have their justification, but that neither is _ 


altogether right. It is indeed a false view of his- 
tery to contrast Socrates with the Sophists, in the 
same sense that true and false philosophy are con- 
trasted, or good and evil: and in this respect it 
deserves notice that in Xenophon, the contrast. be- 
tween Socrates and the Sophists is not so great as in 
Plato,' nor yet in Plato nearly so great as it is drawn 


* Compare Ter. Mem. iv. 4, Phil. d.Griech. Part I, p. $73, 
besides p. 69, 1 and Ziler’s 1, 2. 


antithesis 
between the Socratic philosophy and Sophistry. If i: 
Sophist means what the word from its history alone - 


of 
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by several modern writers.! Still the results of our 
previous enquiries? will not allow of our bringing 
Socrates, as Grote does in his valuable work, into so 
close a connection with men who are grouped to- 
gether under the name of Sophists, and who really 
in their whole tone and method bear so much resem- 
blance to him. The scepticism of a Protagoras and 
Gorgias cannot for a moment be placed on the same 
level with the Socratic philosophy of conceptions, 
nor the Sophistic art of controversy with the Socratic 
sifting of men; the maxim that man is the measure 
of all things, cannot be compared with the Socratic 
demand for action based on personal conviction,? 


1 Proofs in Protagoras and 
Gorgias, Thxetet. 151, D. ; 162, 
D.; 164, D.; 165, E.; Rep. i. 
354, A.; vi. 498, C. 

2 Zeller, Part I. 882, 938. 

3 Asis done by Grote, Plato 
I. 305. Respecting Socrates’ 
explanation in Plato’s Crito 49, 
D., that he was convinced that 
under no circumstances is 
wrong-doing allowed, it is 
there observed ; here we have 
the Protagorean dogma Homo 
Mensura ... which Socrates 
will be found combating in 
the Theetetus . . . proclaimed 
by Socrates himself. How un- 
like the two are will however 
be seen at once by a moment’s 
reflection on Protagoras’ saying, 
Conf. Part I. 899... p. 259, 
535; iii. 479. Grote even as- 
serts that not the Sophists but 
Socrates was the chief quibbler 
in Greece; he was the first to 
destroy the beliefs of ordinary 
minds by his negative criti- 


cism, whereas Protagoras, Pro- 
dicus and Hippias used pre- 
vious authorities as they found 
them leaving untouched the 
moral notions current. II. 410 
and 428 he observes respect- 
ing Plato’s statement (Soph. 
232, B.) that the Sophists talk 
themselves and teach others to 
talk of things which they do 
not know, which Socrates did 
all his life long. In so saying, 
he forgets that Socrates in 
examining into the opinions 
of men neither pretends to 
better knowledge himself nor 
is content with the negative 
purpose of perplexing others. 
His aim was rather to substi- 
tute permanent conceptions for 
unscientific notions. He for- 
gets, also, that in the case of the 
Sophists, owing to their want 
of earnest intellectual feeling, 
owing to the shallowness of 
their method, owing to their 
denial of any absolute truth, 
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nor can the rhetorical display of the older Sophists, 
the dangerous and unscientific character of their later 
ethics be lost sight of. As regards the Hegelian 
grouping of Socrates among the Sophists, this has 
called forth a greater opposition than it deserves. 
The authors of this view do not deny that the Socratic 
reference of truth to the person differed essentially 
from that of the Sophists.! Neither they nor their 
opponents can deny that the Sophists were the first 
to divert philosophy away from nature to morals and 
the human mind, that they first required a basis for 
practical conduct in knowledge, a sifting of existing 
customs and laws, that they first referred to personal 
conviction the settling of truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong. Hence the dispute with them resolves 
itself into the question. Shall we say that Socrates 
and the Sophists resembled one another, both taking 
personal truth as their ground, but differing in their 
views of personal truth? or that they differed, the 
nature of their treatment being a different one, 
whilst they agreed in making it relative? Or to 
put the question in another shape:—There being 
both points of agreement and difference between 
them, which of the two elements is the more impor- 
tant and decisive? Here for the reasons already 
explained, only one reply can be given,? that the 
difference between the Socratic and Sophistic philo- 
together with an incapacity for view. See Part I. 920. 


positive intellectual achieve- PsSeel pn lesa 


ments, those practical conse- 2 See p. 110, and Part I. 135, 
quences were sure to result 938, 
which soon enough came to 
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sophies far exceeds their points of resemblance. 
The Sophists are wanting in that: very thing which is 
the root of the philosophical greatness of Socrates— 
the quest of an absolutely true and universally valid 
knowledge, and a method for attaining it. They 
could question all that had previously passed for 
truth, but they could not strike out a new and surer 
road to truth. Agreeing as they do with Socrates in 
concerning themselves not so much with the study of 
nature, as with training for practical life, with them 
this culture has a different character, and a different 
importance from what it bears with Socrates. The 
ultimate end of their instruction is a formal dexterity, 
the use of which to be consistent must be left to 
individual caprice, since absolute truth is despaired 
of; whereas with Socrates, on the contrary, the ac- 
quisition of truth is the ultimate end, wherein alone 
the rule for the conduct of the individual is to be 
found. Hence in its further course, the Sophistic 
teaching could not fail to break away from the phi- 
losophy which preceded it, and indeed from every 
intellectual enquiry. Had it succeeded in gaining 
undisputed sway, it would have dealt the death stroke 
to Greek philosophy. Socrates alone bore in him- 
self the germ of a new life for thought. He alone 
by his philosophical principles was qualified to be 
the reformer of philosophy.’ 

1 Hermann even allows this personal contrast to the So- 
in saying (Plato, i. 232) that phists than from his general 
the importance of Socrates for resemblance to them. Sophis- 


the history of philosophy must try differed from the wisdom 
be gathered far more from his ofSocrates onlyin the want of a 
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_ making the second period of 


. aaa 


fruit-bearing | eo ‘But how is 


‘this admission consistent with 


philosophy commence with the 
Sophists instead of with So- 
erates? On the other hand, 
the latest treatise on the ques- 


tion before us (Siebeck, Unter- 


suchung zur Philos. d. Griech. 
p- 1, Ueber Socr. Verhiltniss zur 
Sophistik) is decidedly .of the 
opinion here expressed; and 
likewise most of the later edi- 


tors of the history of Greek phi- 


losophy. Stziimpell, too (Gesch. 
d. Pralit. Phil. d.Griech. p. 26), 
writes to the same effect, al- 


te ae 
= 


he danids pedicel rice \ 


between their scepticism and 
their ethics. He makes the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of Socrates 
to consist in the desire to 
reform ethics by a thorough 
and methodical intellectual 
treatment, whereas the So- 
phists aspiring indeed to be 
teachers of virtue, accommo- 
dated themselves in their in- 
struction without independent 
inquiry to the tendencies and 
notions of the time. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 
WE are now for the first time in a position to form yap. 
X. 


a correct opinion of the circumstances which led to 


the tragic end of Socrates. 


that event is well known. 


A whole lifetime had been 


The actual history of 4. pyrite 


of the ac- 
cusation, 
his de- 


spent in labours at Athens, during which Socrates 
had been often attacked,' but never judicially im- 


Sence, sen- 
tence, and 


peached,? when in the year 399 B.c.,3 an accusation death. 
was preferred against him, charging him with () Zheac- 


unfaithfulness to the religion of his country, with ims 


introducing new Gods, and with exercising a harmful 


influence on youth.* 


The chief accuser” was Mele- 


tus,° with whom were associated Anytus, one of the 


1 Compare besides the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, Xen. Mem. i. 2, 


831; iv.4, 3; Plato, Apol. 32, C.; 


22, E. 

2 Plato, Apol. 17, D. 

3 See p. 53, 1. 

4 The indictment, according 
to Favorinus in Diog. ii. 40, 
Xen. Mem. (Begin.), Plato, 
Apol. 24, B., was: rd5e éypdyaro 
nal dvrwpdcaro MéAnros MeAnrou 
TlitOebs Swxpdre: wppovioxov 
"Ardwrenfbey * GdiKe? Swkpdrns, 
ods wey 4 WOALS voulfer Beovs od 
voulCov, &repa St kawe Samdyia 
cionytmevos’ abixet 5€ Kal Tous 


vedus Biapbelpwv* tiunua Odvaros. 
It is clearly an oversight on the 
part of Grote, Plato i. 283, to 
consider the parody of the in- 
dictment which Socrates puts 
into the mouth of his first 
accusers, as another version of 
the judicial ypapf. 

5 See Plato, Apol.19, B.; 24, 
B.; 28, A.; Euthyphro, 2, B. 
Max. Tyr. ix. 2, proves nothing 
against, this, as Hermann has 
shown, De Socratis Accusatori- 
bus. . 

6 For the way in which this 
name is written, instead of 
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leaders and re-introducers of the Athenian demo- 
cracy,! and Lyco,? an orator otherwise unknown. The 
friends of Socrates appear at first to have considered 
his condemnation impossible ;* still he was himself 


Méarros, as was formerly the 
custom, see Hermann. It ap- 
pears by a comparison of 
various passages, that the ac- 
cuser of Socrates is neither the 
politician, as Forchhammer 
makes him to be, nor the op- 
ponent of Andocides, with 
whom others have identified 
him, nor yet the poet men- 
tioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, 
1302), but some younger man, 
perhaps the son of the poet. 

1 Further particulars about 
him are given by Forchhammer, 
79; and Hermann, 9. They 
are gathered from Plato, Meno, 
90, A.; Schol. in Plat. Apol. 18, 
B.; Lysias adv. Dard. 8; adv. 
Agorat. 78; Isoc. adv. Callim, 
23; Plut, Herod. malign. 26, 6. 
p.862; Coriol.c.14; Aristotle in 
Harpokrates v.dexaCov ; Schol.in 
Aschin, adv. Tim. § 87; Died. 
xiii. 64. He is mentioned by 
Xenoph. Hell. ii. 3, 42, 44, as 
well as by Jsocrates, 1. c., as a 
leader of the Democratic party, 
together with Thrasybulus. 

2 For the various conjectures 
about him consult Hermann, 
p. 12. Besides the above-named 
persons a certain Polyeuctus, 
according to Favorinus in Diog. 
ii. 38, took part in assisting 
the accuser. Provably “Avuros 
ought to be written in this 
passage instead of TloAveuktos, 
and in the following passage 
TloAveveros instead of ~Avutos, 
HoAveveros being here probably 


a transcriber’s mistake for 
TloAvepatns. See Hermann, p. 
14. But the words as they 
stand must be incorrect. The 
celebrated orator Polycrates 
is said to have composed the 
speech of Anytus, Diog. 1. c. 
according to  Hermippus; 
Themist. Or, xxiii. 296, 6; 
Quintil. ii. 17,4; Hypoth. in 
Isoc. Busir. ; sch. Socrat. 
Epist. 14, p. 84 Or. Swidas, 
TloAvkpdtns knows of two 
speeches ; and it is ‘proved 
beyond doubt by Zsocr. Bus. 4; 
Elian, V. H. xi. 10, that he 
drew up an indictment against 
Socrates. But it is also clear 
from Favorinus, that this in- 
dictment was not used at the 
trial. Indeed it would appear 
from Favorinus that it was not 
written till some time after 
the death of Socrates. Conf. 
Uebermweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 94. 

8 This is proved by the Bu- 
thyphro, allowing, as Schleier- 
machen, Pl. Werke, i. a, 52, and 
Steinhart, Plato’s Werke, ii. 191 
and 199 do., that this dialogue 
was hastily penned after the be- 
ginning of the trial, its object 
being to prove that Socrates, 
though accused of impiety, had 
a deeper piety and a keener 
appreciation of the nature of 
piety, than one who had in- 
curred ridicule by his extrava- 
gances, but had nevertheless 
brought himself into the odour 
of sanctity ; a view which, not- 


THE ACCUSATION. 


undér no misapprehension as to the danger which 
threatened him.' To get up a defence, however, went 
contrary to his nature.? Partly considering it wrong 
and undignified to attempt anything except by 
simple truth; partly finding it impossible to move 
out of his accustomed groove, and to wear a form of 
artificial oratory strange to his nature, he thought 
trustfully to leave the issue in the hands of God, 
convinced that all would turn out for the best; and 
in this conviction confidently familiarising himself 
with the thought that death would probably bring 
him more good than harm, and that an unjust con- 
demnation would only save him the pressure of the 


weakness of age, leaving his fair name unsullied.* 


withstanding Ueberweg’s (Un- 
ters. d. Platon. Schrift, 250) 
and Grote’s (Plato i. 316) ob- 
jections, appears most probable. 
The treatment of the question 
is too light and satirical for the 
dialogue to belong to a time 
when the full seriousness of 
his position was felt. 

1 Comp. Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 6; 
Plato, Apol. 19, A.; 24, A.; 
28, A.; 36, A. 

2 In Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 5, So- 
crates says that when he wished 

think about his defence, the 
PP ssiives opposed him ; and ac- 
cording to Diog. ii. 40; Cic. de 
Orat. i. 54; Quintil. Inst. ii. 15, 
30; xi. 1,11; Val. Maa. vi. 4, 
2; Stob. Floril. 7, 56, he de- 
clined a speech which Lysias 
offered him. It is asserted by 
Plato, Apol. 17, B., that he 
spoke without preparation. 
The story in Xenophon’s Apo- 
logy, 22, to the effect that 


some of his friends spoke for 
him has as little claim to truth 
in face of Plato’s description 
as that in Diog. ii. 41. 

8 As to the motives of So- 
crates, the above seems to fol- 
low with certainty from pas- 
sages in Plato, Apol. 17, B.; 
WGA DO a Op. y oes Ory 
and Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 4-10. 
Cousin and Grote, however, 
give him credit for a great deal 
more calculation than can bé 
reconciled with the testimony 
of history, or with the rest of 
his character. Cousin (Quvres 
de Platon, i. 58), seems to 
think that Socrates was aware 
that he must perish in the con- 
flict with his age, but he forgets 
that the explanation given in 
Plato's Apology, 29, B., is only 
a conditional one, and that the 
passage in that treatise 37, C., 
was written after the judicial 
sentence. Similarly Volguard- 
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(2) Soera- 
tes’ de- 
fence of 
himself. 


SOCRATES. 


Such was the tone of mind which dictated his 
defence.! The language is not that of a criminal, 


sen (Damon. d. Sokr. 15), in 
attempting to prove from Mem. 
iv. 4,4; Apol. 19, A., that So- 
crates had predicted his con- 
demnation, forgets that in these 
passages the question is only as 
to probable guesses. Hven 
Grote goes too far in asserting, 
in his excellent description of 
the trial (Hist. of Greece, viii. 
654), that Socrates was hardly 
anxious to be acquitted, and 
that his speech was addressed 
far more to posterity than to 
his judges. History only war- 
rants the belief, that with mag- 
nanimous devotion to his cause 
Socrates was indifferent to the 
result ‘of his words, and en- 
deavoured from the first to 
reconcile himself to a probably 
unfavourable result. It does 
not, however, follow that he 
was anxious to be condemned ; 
nor have we reason tO suppose 
so, since he could have wished 
for nothing which he considered 
to be wrong, and his modesty 
kept him uncertain as to what 
was the best for himself. See 
Plato, Apol. 19, A.; 29, A.; 
80, D.; 385, D. We cannot, 
therefore, believe with Grote, 
p. 668, that Socrates had well 
considered his line of defence, 
and chosen it with a full con- 
sciousness of the result; that 
in his conduct before the court 
he was actuated only by a wish 
to display his personal great- 
ness and the greatness of his 
mission in the most emphatic 


manner; and that by departing . 


this life when at the summit 
of his greatness he desired to 


give a lesson to youth the most 
impressive which it was in the 
power of man to give. To pre- 
suppose such calculation on the 
part of Socrates is not only 
contradictory to the statement 
that he uttered his defence 
without preparation, but it 
appears to be opposed to the 
picture which we are accus- 
tomed to see of his character. 
As far as we can judge, his con- 
duct does not appear to be a 
work of calculation, but a 
thing of immediate conviction, 
a consequence of that upright- 
ness of character which would 
not allow him to go one step 
beyond his principles. His 
principles, however, did not 
allow him to consider results, 
since he could not know what 
result would be beneficial to 
him. It was his concern to 
speak only the truth, and to 
despise anything like corrupt- 
ing the judges by eloquence. 
This may appear a narrow- 
minded view, but no other 
course of conduct would so 
well have corresponded with 
the bearing and character of 
Socrates; and herein consists 
his greatness, that he chose 
what was in harmony with 
himself in the face of extreme 
danger, with classic composure 
and unruffled brow. 

\ We possess two accounts of 
the speech of Socrates before 
his judges, a shorter one in 
Xenophon and a longer one in 
Plato’s Apology. Xenophon’s 
Apology is certainly spurious, 
and with it any value attach- 
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“wishing to save his life, but that of an impartial ar- 


biter, who would dispel erroneous notions by a simple 


ing Plato’s, the current view 
seems well established, that 
this logy is not a mere 
creation of his own, but that 
in all substantial points it 

records what Socrates 
said ;and the attempt of Georgii, 
in the introduction to his 


ii. 235) to prove the contrary 
will not stand. Georgii com- 
ins that in the Socrates of 


tation of prejudices, which 
lasted undeniably (according 
to the testimony of Xenophon, 
Mem, i. 1, 11; Cc. 12, 3; 
Symp. 6, 6) till after his own 
Seal, and perhaps contributed 
much to his condemnation. 
He misses, with Steinhart in 
Plato, many things which So- 
crates might have said in his 
defence, and did actually say 
according to the Apology of 
Xenophon. But to this state- 
ment no im can be 


attached, and it is probable 


that in an unprepared speech 
Socrates omitted much which 


might have told in his favour. © 


He can hardly be convinced 
that Socrates cross-questioned 
Miletus so searchingly as Plato 
describes; but this passage 
agrees with the usual character 
of the discourse of Socrates, 
and the sophism by which ’So- 
crates proved that he did not 
corrupt youth is quite his own. 
See p. 141. That Socrates 
should have met the charge of 
atheism by quibbles, instead of 

ling to the fact of his 
reverence for the Gods of the 
state, he can only understand, 
by supposing that we have here 
an expression of Plato’s reli- 
gious views: although Plato 
would have had no reason for 
suppressing the fact, supposing 
Socrates had really made such 
an : he even describes 
the devotion of his master to 
the Gods of his country, and is 
himself anxious to continue 
that service. Touching the 
sophisms, even Aristotle, Rhet. 


(3) His 
condemna- 
tion. 


SOCRATES. 


setting forth of the truth, or of a patriot warning 
against wrong-doing and overhaste. He seeks to 
convince the accuser of his ignorance, to refute the 
accusation by criticism. At the same time dignity 
and principle are never so far forgotten as to address 
the judges in terms of entreaty. Their sentence is 
not feared, whatever it may be. He stands in the 


_ service of God, and is determined to keep his post in 


the face of every danger. No commands shall make 
him faithless to his higher calling, or prevent him 
from obeying God rather than the Athenians. 

The result of his speech was what might have 
have been expected. The majority of the judges 
would most unmistakeably have been disposed to 
pronounce him innocent,' had not the proud bearing 
of the accused brought him into collision with the 
members of a popular tribunal, accustomed to a very 
different deportment from the most eminent. states- 
men.? Many who would otherwise have been on his 


li, 23; iii. 18; 1398, a, 15; 
1419, a, 8, has no fault to find, 


Plato’s intention to record 
literally the words of Socrates, 


The same may be said in reply 
to most of the reasoning of 
Georgii. On the contrary, the 
difference in style between the 
Apology and Plato’s usual writ- 
ings, seems to prove that this 
Apology was not drawn up with 
his usual artistic freedom, and 
the notion of Georgii referring 
it to the same time as the 
Pheedo appears altogether in- 
conceivable considering the 
great difference between the 
two in regard to their philoso- 
phical contents and their artis- 
tic form, It certainly was not 


and we may be satisfied with 
comparing his Apology withthe 
speeches in Thucydides, as 
Steinhart does, bearing in 
mind what Thucydides, i. 22, 
says of himself,—that he had 
kept as close as possible to the 
sense and substance of what 
was said—and applying it 
equally to Plato. Conf. Veber- 
weg, Unters. d. Plat. Schr. 237, 

1 Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 4. 

? Let the attitude of Pericles 
be remembered on the occasion 
of the accusation of Aspasia, 
and that depicted by Plato in 


HIS SENTENCE AND DEATH. 


side were set against him, and by a small majority ' 


the sentence of Guilty was pronounced.? 


the Apology, 34, C. Indeed it 
is a well-known fact that judg- 
ing was a special hobby of 
the Athenian people (conf. 
Aristophanes in the Wasps, 
Clouds, .207), and that it 
watched with peculiar jealousy 
this attribute of its sove- 
teignty. How Volquardsen, 
Dimon. d. Sokr. 15, can con- 
clude from the above words 
that Hegel’s judgment respect- 
ing Socrates’ rebellion against 
the people’s power is shared 
here, is inconceivable. 

1 According to Plato, Apol. 
36, A., he would have been ac- 
quitted if 3, or as another 
reading has it, if 30 of his 
judges had been of a different 
mind. But how can this be 
reconciled with the statement 
of Diog. ii. 41: KaredicdoOn 
diaxoclas GySohcovTa mid wAcloot 
Whos Tav &rodvovcGy? Hither 
the text here must be corrupt, 
ora true statement of Diogenes 
must have been strangely per- 
verted. Which is really the 
case it is difficult to say. It is 
generally believed that the 
whole number of judges who 
condemned him was 281. But 
since the Heliwa always con- 
sisted of so many hundreds, 
most probably with the addi- 
tion of one deciding voice 
(400, 500, 600, or 401, 501, 601), 
on this hypothesis no propor- 
tion of votes can be made out 
which is compatible with 
Plato’s assertion, whichever 
reading is adopted. We should 
have then to suppose with 
Bock, in Siivern on Aristoph. 


Clouds, 87, that a number of 
the judges had abstained from 
voting, a course which may be 
possible. Out of 600 Heliasts, 
281 may have voted against 
and 275 or 276 for him. It is, 
however, possible, as Bockh 
suggests, that in Diogenes, 251 
may have originally stood in- 
stead of 281. In this case 
there might have been 251 
against and 245 or 246 for the 
accused, making together 
nearly 500; and some few, 
supposing the board to have 
been complete at first, may 
have absented themselves dur- 
ing the proceedings, or have 
refrained from voting. Or, if 
the reading tpidkoyvra, which 
has many of the best MSS. in 
its favour, is established in 
Plato, we may suppose that the 
original text in Diogenes was 
as follows: maredixacOn diaKko- 
clas dySonKovra Whpors, t’ wreloot 
tay amodvovcay. We should 
then have 280 against 220, 
together 500, and if 30 more 
had declared for the accused, 
he would have been acquitted, 
the votes being equal. 

2 This course of events is not 
only in itself probable, taking 
into account the character of 
the speech of Socrates and the 
nature of the circumstances, 
but Xenophon (Mem. iv. 4, 4) 
distinctly asserts that he would 
certainly have been acquitted 
if he had in any way conde- 
scended to the usual attitude 
of deference to his judges. See 
also Plato, Apol. 38, D. 
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to the Athenian mode of procedure, the next thing 
was to treat of the measure of the penalty. Socrates, 
however, spoke out with undaunted courage: were 
he to move for what he had deserved, he could only 
move for a public entertainment in the Prytaneum. 
He repeated the assurance that he could not on any 
account renounce his previous course .of life. At 
length, yielding to the entreaties of his friends, he 
was willing to consent to a fine of thirty mine, be- 
cause he could pay this without owning himself to 
be guilty.! 
the majority of the judges such language in the ac- 
cused could only appear in the light of incorrigible 
obstinacy and contempt for the judicial office ;2 hence 
the penalty claimed by the accusers was awarded—a 
sentence of death.® 

The sentence was received by Socrates with a 
composure corresponding with his previous conduct. 
He persisted in not in any way repenting of his con- 
duct, frequently expressing before the judges his 
conviction, that for him death would be no misfor- 
tune.‘ The execution of the sentence being delayed 


1 The above is stated on the all the more readily a contrary 


It may be readily understood that to- 


authority of Plato’s Apology, 
in opposition to which the less 
accurate assertion of Xeno- 
phon, that he rejected any 
pecuniary composition, and 
that of Diog. ii. 41, cannot be 
allowed to be of any weight. 

2 How distinctly Socrates 
foresaw this effect of his con- 
duct is unknown, It may have 
appeared probable to him; but 
he may also have anticipated 


effect, if he thought such con- 
duct imperative. Nietzsche’s 
idea (Sokrates Bas. 1871, p. 17) 
that Socrates, with full con- 
sciousness, carried through his 
condemnation to death, appears 
untenable for the same reasons 
as the above. 

8 According to Diog. ii. 42, it 
was carried by eighty more 
votes than his condemnation, 

* Plato, Apol. 38, C. 
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pending the return of the sacred-ship from Delos,! he 
continued in prison thirty days, holding his accus- 


tomed intercourse with his friends, and retaining 


during the whole period his unclouded brightness 
of disposition.? Flight from prison, for which his 
friends had made every preparation, was scorned as 
wrong and undignified.* His last day was spent in 
quiet intellectual conversation, and when the evening 
came the hemlock draught was drunk with a strength 
of mind so unshaken, and a resignation so entire, 
that a feeling of wonder and admiration overcame 
the feeling of grief, even in his nearest relatives.* 
Among the Athenians, too, no long time after his 
death, discontent with the troublesome preacher of 
morals is said to have given way before remorse, 
in consequence of which his accusers were visited 
with severe penalties;° these statements, however, 


1 Mem. iv. 8, 2; Plato, Phzedo, 


58, A. 
2 Pheedo, 59, D.; Mem. 1. c. 
8 See p. 77, 1. According to 


Plato, Crito urged him to flight. 
The Epicurean Idomeneus, who 
says it was Auschines (Diog. ii. 
60; iii. 36) is not a trust- 
worthy authority. 

4 Compare the Phzdo, the 
account in which appears to be 
true in the main. See 58, E.; 
116, A.; Xen. Mem. iv. 8, 2. 
Whether the statements in 
Xen. Apol. 28; Diog. ii. 35; 
Ztlian, V. H.i. 16, are histori- 
cal, is a moot point. Those in 
Stob. Floril. 5, 67, are certainly 
exaggerations. 

5 Diodor. xiv. 37, says that 
the people repented of having 


put Socrates to death, and 
attacked his accusers, putting 
them to death without a judi- 
cial sentence. Suidas makes 
MéAntos (Meletus) die by ston- 
ing. Plut. de Invid. c. 6, p. 
538, says that the slanderous 
accusers of Socrates became so 
hated at Athens that the citi- 
zens would not light their fires, 
or answer their questions, or 
bathe in the same water with 
them, and that at last they 
were driven in despair to hang 
themselves. Diog. ii. 43, conf. 
vi. 9, says that the Athenians 
soon after, overcome with com- 
punction, condemned Meletus 
to death, banished the other 
aceusers, and erected a brazen 
statue to Socrates, and that 
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are not to be trusted, and appear on the whole im- 


probable.! 


The circumstances which brought about the death 
of Socrates are among the clearest facts of history. 
Nevertheless the greatest difference of opinion pre- 
vails as to the causes which led thereto and the 


justice of his condemnation. 


Anytus was forbidden to set 
foot in their city. TZhemist. 
Or. xx. 239, says: The Athe- 
nians soon repented of this 
deed; Meletus was punished, 
Anytus fled, and was stoned at 
Heraclea, where his grave may 
still be seen. Tertullian, 
Apologet. 14, states that the 
Athenians punished the ac- 
cusers of Socrates, and erected 
to him a golden statue in a 
temple. Aug. De Civ. Dei, viii. 
3, reports that one of the ac- 
cusers was slain by the people 
and the other banished for 
life. ; 

' This view, already expres- 
sed by Forchammer (1. c. 66) 
and Grote, viii. 683, appears 
to be the correct one notwith- 
standing Hermann’s (l.c. 8, 11) 
arguments to the contrary. 
For thongh it is possible that 
political or personal opponents 
of Anytus and his fellow-ac- 
cusers may have turned against 
them their action against So- 
crates, and so procured their 
condemnation, yet (1) the au- 
thorities are by no means so 
ancient or so unimpeachable 
that we can depend upon them. 
(2) They contradict one an- 
other in all their details, not to 
mention Diogenes’ anachronism 
respecting Lysippus. And (3) 


In former times it was 


the main point is, that neither 
Plato, nor Xenophon, nor the 
writer of Xenophon’s Apology 
ever mention this occurrence, 
which they could not have 
failed to regard with great 
satisfaction. On the contrary, 
five years after the death of 
Socrates Xenophon thought it 
necessary to defend him against 
the attacks of his accusers, 
while Aischines appealed to the 
sentence on Socrates without 
dreading the very obvious 
answer, that his accusers had 
met with their deserts. That 
Isocrates is referring to this 
occurrence rather than to any 
other (mep) avridd0. 19) is not 
established, nor need the pas- 
sage contain a reference to any 
event in particular. And lastly, 
nothing can be made of the apo- 
cryphal story coming from some 
editor of Isocrates, to the effect 
that the Athenians, ashamed 
of having put Socrates to 
death, forbad any public men- 
tion of him, and that when 
Euripides (who died seven 
years before Socrates) alluded 
to him in the Palamedes, all the 
audience burst into tears. It 
is only lost labour to suggest 
that these scenes took place at 
some later time, when the play 
was performed. . 


nes 


CAUSES OF THE SENTENCE. 


thought quite natural to refer it to an accidental out- 
burst of passion. Were Socrates the colourless ideal of 
virtue he was represented to be by those lacking a 
deeper insight into his position in history, it would in- 
deed be inconceivable that any vested interests could 
have been sufficiently injured by him to warrant a 
serious attack. If then, he was nevertheless accused 
and condemned, what else can have been the cause 
but the lowest of motives—personal hatred? Now 
who can have had so much reason for hatred as the So- 
phists, whose movements Socrates was so effective in 
thwarting, and who were otherwise supposed to be ca- 
pable of anycrime? Accordingly it must have been 
at their instigation that Anytus and Meletus induced 
Aristophanes to write his play of the Clouds, and after- 
wards themselves brought Socrates to trial. 

This was the general view of the learned in former 
times.! Nevertheless its erroneousness was already 
pointed out by Fréret.?, He proved that Meletus was 
a child when the Clouds was acted, and that at a 
much later period Anytus was on good terms with So- 
crates ; that neither Anytus can have had anything to 
do with the Sophists—Plato always representing him 
as their inveterate enemy and despiser 3—nor Meletus 
with Aristophanes;* and he showed, that no writer 


1 Reference to Brucker, i. 
549, in preference to any 
others. 

2 In the admirable treatise: 
Observations sur les Causes et 
sur quelques.Circonstances dela 
Condamnation de Socrate, in 
the Mém. de l’Académie des 
Inscript. i. 47, 6, 209. 


3 Meno, 92, A. 

® Aristophanes often amuses 
himself at the expense of the 
poet Meletus, but, as has been 
remarked, this Meletus was 
probably an older man than 
the accuser of Socrates. See 
Hermann, De Soer. Accus. 5. 
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of credit knows anything of the part taken by the 
Sophists, in the accusation of Socrates.! Besides, 
the Sophists, who had little or no political influence 
in Athens, could never have procured the condem- 
nation of Socrates. Least of all, would they have 
preferred against him charges which immediately 
recoiled on their own heads.* These arguments of 
Fréret’s, after long passing unnoticed,‘ have latterly 
met with general reception.? Opinions are other- 
wise still much divided, and it is an open question 
whether the condemnation of Socrates was a work of 
private revenge, or whether it resulted from more 
general motives; if the latter, whether these motives 
were political, or moral, or religious; and lastly, 
whether the sentence was, according to the popular 
view, a crying wrong, or whether it may admit of a 
partial justification.® In one quarter even the length 


1 Mlian (V. H. ii. 13), the 
chief authority for the pre- 
vious hypothesis, knows no- 
thing about a suborning of 
Anytus by the Sophists. 

* The political career of Da- 
mon, who according to the use 
of the Greek language can be 
called a Sophist, establishes 
nothing to the contrary, 

* Protagorashad beenindicted 
for atheism before Socrates, and 
on the same plea Socrates was 
attacked by Aristophanes, who 
never spared any partizans of 
sophistry. 

‘ The treatise of Fréret was 
written as early as 1736, but 
not published till 1809, when 
it appeared together with seve- 
ral other of his writings. See 


Mém. de l’Acad. i. 47.6, 1. It 
was therefore unknown to the 
German writers of the last 
century, who for the most part 
follow the old view; for in- 
stance, Meiners, Gesch. d. Wis- 
senschaft, ii. 476; Tiedemann, 
Geist d. spek. Phil. ii. 21. 
Others, such as Buhle, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 372; Tenneman, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 40, confine 
themselves to stating gene- 
rally, that Socrates made many 
enemies by his zeal for mo- 
rality, without mentioning the 
Sophists. 

>’ There are a few exceptions, 
such as Heinsius, p. 26. 

& Forehhammer: Die Athener 
und Socrates, die Gesetzlichen 
und der Revolutionir. 


PERSONAL HATRED NOT THE ONLY CAUSE, 


has been reached of asserting with Cato,! that of all 
sentences ever passed, this was the most strictly legal. 

Among these views the one lying nearest to hand, 
is that of some older writers, who attribute the exe- 
cution of Socrates to personal animosity; always 
giving up the unfounded idea that the Sophists were 


in any way connected therewith.? 
be said in favour of this aspect of the case. 


A great deal may 
In 


Plato,? Socrates expressly declares that he is not the 
victim of Anytus or Meletus, but of the ill-will which 


he incurred by his criticism of men. 


Even Anytus, 


it is however said, owed him a personal grudge. 
Plato hints‘ at his being aggrieved with the judg- 
ments passed by Socrates on Athenian statesmen, 
and, according to Xenophon’s Apology,° took it amiss 


1 Plut. Cato, c. 23. 

2 This is found in Pries, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 249, who 
speaks of the ‘hatred and envy 
of a great portion of the 
people,’ as the motives which 
brought on the trial. Sigwart, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 89, gives pro- 
minence to this motive, and 
Brandis, Gr. Rom. Phil. ii. a. 
26, who distinguishes two 
kinds of opponents to So- 
crates, those who considered 
his philosophy incompatible 
with ancient discipline and 
morality, and those who could 
not endure his moral earnest- 
ness, attributing the accusation 
to the latter. Grote, viii. 
637, inclines to the same view. 
He proves how unpopular So- 
crates must have made himself 
by his sifting of men. He 
remarks that Athens was the 
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(2) Lt did 
not pro- 
ceed from 
personal 
animosity. 
(a) Anytus. 
may have 
borne him 
a grudge. 


only place where it would have . 


been possible to carry it on so 
long, and that it is by no 
means a matter for wonder, 
that Socrates was accused and 
condemned, but only that this 
did not happen sooner. If he 
had been tolerated so long, 
there must have been special 
reasons, however, for the accu- 
sation; and these he is in- 
clined to find partly in his re- 
lations to.Critias and Alcibia- 
des, and partly in the hatred of 
Anytus. 

8 Apol. 28, A.; 22, E. ; 23, C. 

4 Meno, 94; in reference to 
which Diog. ii. 38, says of 
Anytus: otTos yap ov pépwy roy 
bard Swxpdrovs xAevacudr. 

5 Compare with this Hegel, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 92; Grote. 
Hist. of Greece, vili. 641. 


‘ 


(b) But 
there must 
hawe been 
other 
causes at 
mork to 
lead to his 
condemna- 
tion. 
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that Socrates urged him to give his competent son 
a higher training than that of a dealer in leather, 
thereby encouraging in the young man discon- 
tent with his trade.! Anytus is said to have first 
moved Aristophanes to his comedy, and afterwards in 
common with Meletus to have brought against him 
the formal accusation.2 That such motives came 
into play in the attack on Socrates, and contributed 
in no small degree to the success of this attack is 
antecedently probable.? To convince men of their 
ignorance is the most thankless task you can choose. 
Anyone who can persevere in it for a life-time so re- 
gardless of consequences as Socrates did, must make 
many enemies; dangerous enemies too, if he takes for 
his mark men of distinguished position or talents. 
Still personal animosity cannot have been the 
sole cause of his condemnation. Nor are Plato’s 
statements binding upon us. Indeed the more 
Socrates and his pupils became convinced of the 
justice of his cause, the less were they able to dis- 
cover any grounds in fact for the accusation. ‘The 
one wish of Socrates being to will and to do what was 
best, what reason could anyone possibly have had for 


1 Later writers give more 


details. According to Plu, 
Ale, c. 4; Amator. 17, 27, p. 
762; and Satyrus in Atheneus, 
xii. 534, e, Anytus was a lover 
of Alcibiades, but was rejected 
by him, whilst Alcibiades 
showed every attention to So- 
crates, and hence the enmity 
of Anytus to Socrates. Such 


an improbable story ought not 
to have deceived Lauzac (De 
Soer. Cive, 133); especially 
since Xenophon and Plato 
would never have omitted in 
silence such a reason for the 
accusation, 

; ? Allan, V. H. ii. 13. Diog. 

c. 


* Compare Grote, 1. c. 638. 
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opposing him, except wounded pride? The narrative 


of Xenophon’s Apology would at most only explain | 


the hatred of Anytus; it would not account for the 
widely spread prejudice against Socrates. It is a 
- question whether it is true at all; and whether, 
granting its truth, this personal injury was the only 
cause which arrayed Anytus as accuser against him.! 
Lastly, allowing, as was undoubtedly the case, that 
Socrates made enemies of many influential people, is 
it not strange that their personal animosity should 
only have attained its object after the re-establish- 
ment of orderin Athens? In the most unsettled 
and corrupt times no serious persecution had been 
set on foot against him. Neither at the time of the 
mutilation of the Hermes, had his relations with 
Alcibiades; nor after the battle of Arginusz,” had 
the incensed state of popular feeling been turned 
against him. Plato, too, says* that what told against 
Socrates at the trial, was the general conviction that 
his teaching was of a dangerous character; and he 
states that as matters then stood, it was impossible for 
any one to speak the truth in political matters with- 
out being persecuted as a vain babbler and corrupter 


1 This is just possible. That Thrasybulus faithful to the 


ey eh mer, e -., ow ist o- wk, - 


the character of Anytus was 
not unimpeachable we gather 
from the story (Aristot. in Har- 
pocration dexawv ; Diodor. xiii. 
64; Plut. Coriol. 14), that 
when he was first charged 
with treason he corrupted the 
judges. On the other hand 
Tsocr. Gn Callim. 23) praises 
him for being together with 


treaties, and not abusing his 
political power to make amends 
for his losses during the oli- 
garchical government. 

2 The astonishment expres- 
sed by Tenneman at this is 
natural from his point of view. 
Only his solution of the diffi- 
culty is hardly satisfactory. 

3 Apol. 18, B.; 19, B.; 23, D. 
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of youth.! On this point the testimony of writers so 
opposite as Xenophon and Aristophanes proves that 
the prejudice against Socrates was not merely a pass- 
ing prejudice, at least not in Athens, but that it 
lasted a whole life-time, not confined only to the 
masses, but shared also by men of high importance 
and influence in the state. Very deeply, indeed, must 
the feeling against Socrates have been rooted in 
Athens, if Xenophon found it necessary six years 
after his death to defend him against the charges on 
which the indictment was framed. 

With regard to Aristophanes, it was an obvious 
blot in his plays to allow here and there such a pro- 
minence to political motives as to forget the claims 
of art, and for a comedian, who in his mad way holds 
up to ridicule all authorities divine and human, to 
clothe himself with the tragic seriousness of a poli- 
tical prophet.? Yet it is no less an error to lose 
sight of the grave vein which underlies the comic 
license of his plays, and to mistake his oceasional 
pathos for thoughtless play. Were it only this, the 
hollowness of the sentiment would soon show itself 
in artistic defects. Instead of this, a sincerity of 
patriotic sentiment may be observed in Aristophanes, 


1 Polit, 299, B. ; Rep. vi. 488, 
496, C.; Apol. 32, E.; Gorg. 
473, H.; 521, D. 

2 Rotscher’s spirited descrip- 
tion suffers from this onesided- 
ness, and even Hegel, in his 
passage on the fate of Socrates, 
Gesch. d. Phil, ii. 82, is not 
quite free from it, although 


both of them justly recognise 
(Hegel, Phiinomeno 1. 560; 
Aisthetik, 537, 562; Réotscher, 
p. 365), that there is an ele- 
ment subversive of Greek life, 
quite as much in the comedies 
of Aristophanes, as in the 
state of things of which he 
complains, 
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not only in the unsullied beauty of many individual 
utterances ;! but the same patriotic interest sounds 
through all his plays, in some of the earlier ones 
even disturbing the purity of the poetic tone,? but 
proving all the more conclusively, how near the love 
of his country lay to his heart. 

This interest only could have brought him to give 
to his comedies that political turn, by means of 
which, as he justly takes credit to himself,? comedy 
gained a far higher ground than had been allowed to it 
by his predecessors. At the same time it must be 
granted that Aristophanes is as much deficient as 
others in the morality and the faith of an earlier 
age,‘ and that it was preposterous to demand the 
olden time back, men and circumstances having so 
thoroughly changed. Only it does not follow here- 
from that he was not sincere in this demand. His 
was rather one of those cases so frequently met with 
in history, in which a man attacks a principle in 
others to which he has himself fallen a victim, with- 
out owning it to himself. Aristophanes combats 
innovations in morals, politics, religion, and art. 
Being, however, in his inmost soul the offspring of 
his age, he can only combat them with the weapons 
and in the spirit of this age. With the thorough 
dislike of the narrow practical man unable to give a 


1 See p. 29. 3 Peace, 732; Wasps, 1022; 
2 Compare Schnitzer, trans- Clouds, 537. 
lation of the Clouds, p. 24, and * Compare Droysen, Aristoph. 
the passages quoted by him Werke, 2 Aufl. i. 174, which 
from Welcker, Siivern and _ seems to go too far, 
Rétscher. 
P 
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(3) Was he 
the victim 
of a politi- 
cal party ? 
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thought to anything beyond immediate needs, he 
proscribes every attempt to analyse moral and poli- 
tical motives, or to test their reasonableness or the 
reverse; whilst as a poet he thinks nothing of 
trifling with truth and good manners, provided the 
desired end is reached. He thus becomes entangled 
in the inconsistency of demanding back, and yet by 
one and the same act destroying, the old morality. 
That he committed this inconsistency cannot be 
denied. And what a proof of shortsightedness it was 
to attempt to charm back a form of culture which 
had been irretrievably lost! That he was conscious 
of this inconsistency cannot be believed. Hardly 
would a thoughtless scoffer—-which is what some 
would make of him—have ventured upon the danger- 
ous path of attacking Cleon. Hardly would Plato 
have brought him into the society of Socrates in the 
Symposium, putting into his mouth a speech full of 
spirited humour, had he seen in him only a despic- 
able character. If, however, the attack upon Socrates 
is seriously meant, and Aristophanes really thought 
to discern in him a Sophist dangerous alike to reli- 
gion and morality—with which character he clothes 
him in the Clouds—then the charges preferred at the 
trial were not a mere pretence, and something more 
than personal motives led to the condemnation of 
Socrates. 

Do we ask further what those motives were ? All 
that is known of the trial and the personal character 
of the accusers only leaves us a choice between two 
alternatives: either the attack on Socrates was 


CONDEMNED FOR POLITICAL VIEWS. 


‘diseoted sgsinst his political creed’ in particular, or 
more generally against his whole mode of thought 
and teaching in respect to morals, religion, and 
politics. Both alternatives are somewhat alike, still 


them. 

_ A great deal may be said in favour of the view, 
that the attack on Socrates was in the first place set 
on foot in the interest of the democratic party. 


leading democrats of that time.* The judges, too 
are described as men, who had been banished and 
had returned with Thrasybulus.‘ .We know, more- 
over, that one of the charges preferred against 
Socrates was, that he had educated Critias, the most 
unscrupulous and the most hated of the oligarchical 
party;° Mschines® tells the Athenians plainly: 
You have put to death the Sophist Socrates, because 
he was the teacher of Critias. Others, too, are found 
among the friends and pupils of Socrates, who must 
have been hated by the democrats because of their 


they are not #0 alike that we can avoid distingnishing _ 


Amongst the accusers, Anytus is known as one of the 


4 This is the view of ¥réret, 


Lips. 8). of Bi 
damnato ( 173 D 

torn (Caotes to Clouds, p. 86) of 
a Phil, ii. 30, 


indefinite is Hermann, eon 
and Wiggers, Bocr. p. 
re de dL Phil ii. 81; 


Prine, der Ethik. p. 44. Com- 
pare, Baur, Socrates und Chris- 


uste tus, Tiib. 6 wna oe 1837, 3 


128-144 


® Xen. Mem. i. 2,12; Plato 
Apol. 33, A. 

* Adv. Tim. 173. No great 

can be attached to 

this authority, as the context 

shows, Hechines is talking 

pate orator, not as an histor- 
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aristocratical sympathies. 


Such were Charmides,! 


and Xenophon, who was banished from Athens” 
about the time of the trial of Socrates, perhaps 
even in connection therewith, because of his intimacy 
with Sparta and the Spartans’ friend, Cyrus the 
younger. Lastly, one of the formal indictments is 
referred to as charging Socrates with speaking dispa- 
ragingly of the democratic form of election by lot,’ 
and with teaching his audience to treat the poor with 
insolence,* by so frequently quoting the words— 


Hach prince of name or chief in arms approved, 
He fired with praise, or with persuasion moved. 


But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 
Him with reproof he check’d, or tam’d with blows.*® 


1 Charmides, the uncle of 
Plato, one of the thirty, was, 
according to Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 
19, one of the ten commanders 
at the Peireus, and fell on 
the same day with Critias in 
conflict with the exiled Athe- 
nians. 

2 Forchhammer, p. 84: he 
also mentions Theramenes, the 
supporter of the thirty tyrants, 
who may have been a pupil of 
Socrates without, as Forch- 
hammer will have it, adopting 
the political opinions of his 
teacher. But Diodor., xiv. 5, 
from whom the story comes, is 
a very uncertain authority. 
For Diodorus combines with 
it the very improbable story that 
Socrates tried to rescue Thera- 
menes from the clutches of the 
thirty, and could only be dis- 
suaded from this audacious at- 
tempt by many entreaties, 


Neither Xenophon nor Plato 
mention Theramenes among 
the pupils of Socrates. Neither 
of them mentions an interven- 
tion of Socrates on his behalf, 
as Plato, Apol. 32, C. does in 
another case. In the accusa- 
sation brought against the vic- 
tors at Arginusz, it was So- 
crates who espoused their cause, 
and Theramenes who by his in- 
trigues brought about their 
condemnation, Psewdoplut. 
Vit. Decrhet. iv. 3, tells a 
similar and more credible story 
of Socrates. Probably it was 
first told of him and then 
transferred to Socrates, 

3 Mem, i, 2, 9. 

4 Thid. i, 2, 58. 

5 Tliad. ii. 188. Forchham- 
mer, p. 52, detects a great deal 
more in these verses. He 
thinks that Socrates was here 
expressing his conviction of 
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bay ne 


J 


Taking all these facts into account, there can be no eels 
doubt that, in the trial of Socrates, the interests of 
the democratic party did come into play. 

Still these motives were not all. The indictment 
by no means places the anti-republican sentiments of 
Socrates in the foreground. What is brought against 
him is his rejection of the Gods of his country, and 


his corruption of youth.! 


the necessity of an oligarchical 
constitution, and was using 
the words of Hesiod épyov & 
ovdéy bveidos (which the ac- 
cusers also took advantage of), 
as a plea for not delaying, but 
for striking when the time for 
action came. The real impor- 
tance of the quotation from 
Homer, he contends, must not 
be sought in the verses quoted 
by Xenophon, but in those 
omitted by him (Il. ii. 192-197, 
203-205): the charge was not 
brought against Socrates for 
spreading anti-democratic sen- 
timents, which Xenophon alone 
mentions, but for promoting 
the establishment of an oli- 
garchical form of government. 
This is, however, the very op- 
posite of historical criticism. 
If Forchhammer relies upon the 
statements of Xenophon, how 
can he at the same time assert 
that they are false in most im- 
portant points? And if on 
the other hand he wishes to 
strengthen these statements, 
how can he use them to up- 
hold the view, by which he 
condemns them? He _ has, 
however, detected oligarchical 
tendencies elsewhere, where no 
traces of them exist. For in- 


Those Gods were, however, 


stance, he enumerates not only 
Critias but Alcibiades among 
the anti-democratical pupils of 
Socrates ; and he speaks of the 
political activity of Socrates 
after the battle of Arginusz 
by remarking that the oli- 
garchs elected on the council 
board their brethren in politi- 
cal sentiments, It is true the 
levity of Alcibiades made him 
dangerous to the democratic 
party, but in his own time he 
never passed for an oligarch, 
but for a democrat. See Xen. 
Mem. i. 2, 12; Thue. viii. 63, 
48 and 68. With regard to the 
condemnation of the victors of 
Arginuse, Athens had then not 
only partially, as Forchhammer 
says, but altogether shaken off 
the oligarchical constitution of 
Pisander. This may be gathered 
from Fréret’s remark, 1. ¢. p. 
243, from the account of the 
trial (Xen. Hell. i. 7), as well 
as from the distinct statement 
of Plato (Apol. 32, C.: nal 
TadTa wey iv ere SnuoKparoumerns 
Ths méAews); not to mention 
the fact that these generals 
were decided democrats, and 
hence could not have been 
elected by oligarchs. 

1 Plato, Apol. 24, B. p.193, 4. 
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(4) He was 
the victim 

of more 
general 
CHUSES. 

(a) The 
charges 

were not 
directed 
againstthe 
political 
element in 
his teach- — 
ing only. 
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CHap, not only the Gods of the republican party, but the: 
% Gods of Athens. If in some few instances, as in the 
trial for the mutilation of the Herme, insult to the 
Gods was brought into connection with attacks on a 
republican constitution, the connection was neither a 
necessary one, nor was it named in the indictment of 
Socrates. Further, as regards the corruption of 
youth,' this charge was certainly supported by the 
plea that Socrates instilled into young men contempt. 
for republican forms of government and aristocratic: 
insolence, and also that he was the teacher of Critias.. 
But the training of Alcibiades was also laid to his 
charge, who had injured the city by republican 
rather than by aristocratic opinions. A further 
' count was, that he taught sons to despise their 
fathers,? and said that no wrong or base action need 

be shunned if only it be of advantage.® 
(b) But Herefrom it would appear that not so much the 
ewtended | »olitical character in the narrower sense of the term, as 


toits mor nae 
andre- the moral and religious character of his teaching was 
cS an the subject of attack. The latter aspects exclusively 
S draw down the wrath of Aristophanes. After all the 
ancient and modern discussions as to the scope of the 
Clouds,‘ it may be taken for established that the So- 
crates of this comedy is not only a representative 


—drawn with a poet’s license—of a mode of thought 


Mem. i. 2, 9, opinions, Since then, Droysen 
* Xen. Mem. i. 2,49; Apol. and Schnitzer, Forchhammer, 
20 and 29. p. 25, and Kéchly, Akad. Vortr.. 
3 Mem. i. 2, 56. 1, have further gone into the 
* Rétscher (Aristophanes, p, question. 
272) gives a review of previous 
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‘which Aristophanes knew to be foreign to the real 
man ;!' nor yet was only a general attack thereby 
intended on the fondness for metaphysical subtleties, 
and the absurdity of sophistry and useless learning ; 
but the play was distinctly aimed at the philosophic 
tendency of Socrates. Just as little can it be sup- 
posed, after what has been said, that this attack 
proceeded only from malice or from personal animo- 
sity; Plato's description in the Symposium puts this 
out of the question. Reisig’s ? and Wolf's * opinions 
are also untenable. Reisig distributes the traits 
which Aristophanes assigns to Socrates, between 
himself and the whole body of his pupils, Euripides * 
in particular; still the spectators could not do 
otherwise than refer them all to Socrates; hence 
Aristophanes must have intended this reference. 
Wolf supposes that the portrait drawn in the Clouds 
is of Socrates in his younger years, when he was 
given to natural philosophy. But the very same 
charges were repeated against him eighteen years 
later in the Frogs; and we gather from Plato’s 
Apology ® that the current view of Socrates and his 
teaching up to the time of his death agreed substan- 
tially with that of Aristophanes; not to mention the © 
1 As is assumed by G. Her- Similarly Van Heusde, Charac- 
mann, Pref. ad Nubes, p. terismi, p. 19, 24. Conf. Wig- 
33, 11, and by others. Com- gers’ Sokr. p. 20. 
pare, on the other hand, Rot- 4 Who was 10 years older 


scher, p. 294, 273, 307, 311; than Socrates, and certainly 
not his pupil, although possibly 


Siivern, p. 3. 
2 Pref, ad Nubes; Rhein. an acquaintance. 
Mus. ii. (1828) i. K. 8. 191. 5 Frogs, 1491. 


2 In his translation of the §° Seep. 18. 
Clouds, see Rétscher, 297. 
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(ec) This is 
‘proved by 
the part 
assigned to 
Socrates in 
the Clouds. 
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fact that Socrates probably never was a lover of 
natural philosophy, and that in the Clouds he is 
attacked as a Sophist! rather than as a natural 
philosopher. 

Aristophanes must, then, really have thought to 
discern in the Socrates whom the history of philoso- 
phy sketches features deserving his attack. Saying 
this, however, is, of course, not saying that he did 
not caricature the historical figure, consciously 
attributing to it many really foreign features. For 
all that, we may suppose that the main features in 
his picture agreed with the idea he had formed to 
himself of Socrates, and also with common opinion. 
Siivern, therefore, in supposing ? that the Socrates of 
the Clouds is not meant for an individual, but for a 
symbol, and that the poet’s attack was not aimed at 
Socrates, but at the sophistic and rhetorical school in 
general,® cannot be right. Far from it, Socrates was 
made to be the champion of sophistry, because in 
Aristophanes’ mind he really was that; the poet be- 
lieved that, taken in his public capacity, he was 
really the dangerous innovator he represents him to 
be. Not a single line of his picture has an exclu- 
sively political colour. Independently of some 
things which are obviously not seriously meant,‘ the 
charges against him are threefold, his being occupied 


Sa ee 
ee 


1 Clouds, 98. 

? In the treatise already re- 
ferred to, pp. 19, 26, 30, 55. 

8’ Not to mention the false 
opinion, which however is sup- 
ported by Hertzberg (Alcibiades, 
p. 67), that the play was aimed 


at Alcibiades, who is concealed 
under the name of Phidippides. 
See, on the contrary, Droysen, 
p. 180; Schnitzer, p. 34. 

4 Such as the calculation of 
flea-jumps, 
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with useless physical and intellectual subtleties,! his Cap. 


rejecting the Gods of the city,? and what is the 
corner-point of the whole play, his sophistic facility 
of speech, which can gain for the wrong side the 
victory over the right, and make the weaker argu- 
ment the stronger.’ In other words, the unpractical, 
irreligious, and sophistical elements in the Socratic 
teaching are attacked ; there is not a word about his 
anti-republican tendency, which Aristophanes, wemay 
suppose, had he observed, would before all things have 
exposed. Even at a later time,‘ Aristophanes brings 
no other complaints against Socrates than these. 
Only these points, too, according to Plato, constituted 
the standing charges against Socrates, causing him 
special danger.’ And there is every reason for be- 
lieving his assurance. 


If then the impeachment of Socrates has, never- (d) Soera- 
apie Pi tes at- 
theless, been set down to a political motive, how can sgopoq 
this admission be made to agree with the previous # only 
because of 
his anti- 
1 143-234, 636. stronger as to the actual re- republican 
2 365-410. sult,—giving to an unjust act 107% but 
3 Clouds, 889. Droysen, the colour of justice. us being an 
Clouds, p. 177, unfairly blames ‘ Frogs, 1491. enemy of 
this play for making a stronger 5 Apol. 23, D.: Aéyoucw, as ied a 


argument into a right one. 
The Adyos «pelrrwy is the really 
stronger case in point of jus- 
tice, according to the original 
meaning of the word (Xenoph. 
Ce. ii. 25; Arist. Rhet. ii. 24), 
which is however thrown into 
the shade by the Adyos ijrrwy ; 
and what is meant by tov fitrw 
Adyov xpelrtw morety is, making 
the case which in point of jus- 
tice is weaker, to be the 


Zwkparns tls €or. piapdraros Kal 
diapbelper Tovs veous * Kh) éreiddy 
Tis abrovs épwrd, 6 Tt moiay Ka) b 
tt diddoKnwv, Exovor pey ovdev 
eimeiv, GAN’ ayvootow, va 5 wh 
Son@oww amopely, TH KaTa TaYTwY 
TeV pirocopoiyTaY mpoxXeLpa Tad- 
Ta Aéyovow, Ort TH peréwpa Kal 
7a brd yijs, Kat Oeovs ph voul ew 
kal roy HrTw Adyoy kpelrTw Troteiv. 


Ibid. 18, B. 
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Guar. statement? The true answer to this question has 
X= \_ been already hinted at by other writers.! The con- 
viction of the guilt of Socrates rested on the assumed 
dangerous character of his teaching for morality and 
religion; the reason that this offence was judicially 
prosecuted lay without doubt in the special political 
circumstances of the time. The rationalism of the 
Sophists was neither the sole nor the chief cause of 
the fall of Athens in the Peloponnesian war; still it 
contributed unmistakeably to that result, and the op- 
ponents of the new culture were naturally disposed to 
make its guilt out to be greater than it really was. 
Had not the schools of the Sophists sent forth not a 
few of the modern statesmen, who either as the leaders 
of oligarchy or democracy had torn the state to pieces ? 
Was not in those schools a corrupt form of morality 
publicly taught, which substituted the wishes and 
caprice of the individual in place of existing custom 
and religion, put gain in the place of right, and 
taught men to desire absolute sovereignty as the 
summit of human happiness? Were not those 
schools the cradle of an unscrupulous eloquence, 
which employed a variety of technical tricks for any 
purpose, no matter what, considering it the highest 
triumph to make the wrong side the winning side? 
Can we then wonder that Aristophanes thought the 
new-fangled education responsible for all the misfor- 
tunes of the commonwealth ;? that Anytus in Plato 


1 Ritter, p- 31. Marbach, ? Clouds, 910; Knights, 1373. 
Gesch. d, Phil. i, 185, 9; and Further details in Siivern, 
Schvegler, Gesch. d. Phil. 30. Clouds, 24, 
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cannot find terms strong enough to express his 


horror of the pernicious influence of the Sophists; ! 
that all friends of the good old time believed that in 
Sophistry lay the chief malady of the state; and 
that this feeling was intensified during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian war, and under the oligarchial 
reign of foree? Was it then other than natural that 
those who had rescued Athens from the oligarchy, 
re-establishing with the old constitution her political 
independence, should wish by suppressing the educa- 
tion of the Sophists to stop the evil at its source. 


Now Socrates passed not only for a teacher of the 


modern Sophistic school, but the evil effects of his 
teaching were thought to be seen in several of his 
pupils, among whom Critias and Alcibiades were 
prominent. What more intelligible under such 
circumstances, than that just those who were bent 
upon restoring a popular form of government, and 
the ancient glory of Athens, should see in him a 
corrupter of youth, and a dangerous citizen? Thus 
he certainly fell a victim to the republican reaction 
which set in after the overthrow of the thirty tyrants. 
For all that his political views were not in them- 
selves the principal motives which provoked the 
attack. His guilt was rather supposed to consist in 
the subversion of ancestral customs and piety, of 
which the anti-republican tendency of his teaching 


1 Meno, 91, C. proved by Xen. Mem. i. 2, 12, 

2 How largely this cireum- as iy, weft as by the above-men- 
stance contributed towards the tioned authority, schines. 
condemnation of. Socrates is 
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was partly an indirect consequence, partly an isolated 
manifestation. 


How then does it really stand touching the jus- 


tice of this accusation! and of the sentence to which 
it led? And what must be thought of the modern 
attempts to justify it? Most of the charges which 
were preferred against Socrates, rest undeniably on 
misunderstandings, perversions, or false inferences. 
Socrates is said to have rejected the Gods of the 


state. 


We have already seen this statement contra- 
dicted by all historical testimonies.” 
have substituted his dSazudvioy in their place. 


He is said to 
We, 


however, likewise know that he neither put it in 


1 Tt is well known that Hegel 
has defended it on the side of 
Greek law, and Dresig, a hun- 
dred years earlier, maintained 
in a very superficial treatise, 
that Socrates, as an opponent 
of a republican government, 
had been justly condemned. 
Forchhammer goes a great deal 
further in his treatise, and so 
does Dénis. See p. 178, 3. 
Kochly, on the other hand, 
confines himself, in Acad. Vortr. 
i. 382, to the assertion that in 
the indictment of Socrates 
guilt was equally divided and 
reduced to a minimum on 
either side. The answer of 
Heinsius to Forchhammer (So- 
crates nach dem Grade seiner 
Schuld. Lips, 1839) is unimpor- 
tant, and the learned Apologia 
Socratis contra Meliti redivivi 
Calumniam, by P. van Limburg 
Brouwer (Grén. 1838), is de- 
ficient in insight into the 
general questions involved, and 


is inferior to the treatise of 
Preller (Haller, A. L. Z. 1838, 
No. 87), although many of its 
details are valuable. Zwzae, 
de Socrate cive 1796, despite 
his usual learning, does little 
for the question, Grote’s re- 
marks, on the other hand, 
touching the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, which, without 
altogether justifying, excuse 
the condemnation of Socrates, 
are deserving of all attention. 
Grote, Hist, of Greece, viii. 
678, 653. 

2 Forchhammer repeats the 
charge without proof, as if its 
truth were obvious of itself, 


and he speaks of orthodoxy and 


heresy like a modern theolo- 
gian. But a Greek thought 
far less of belief than of out- 
ward. service, and hence Xeno- 
phon, Mem.i. 1, 2, refutes the 
charge by an appeal to the fact 
that he had sacrificed to the 
Gods. 


a 
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the place of the Gods, nor sought thereby to encroach 
on the ground of oracles.! It was a private oracle 
in addition to those publicly recognised; and in a 
country where divine revelations were not the exclu- 
sive property of the priesthood, a private oracle could 
be refused to no one.? He is said to have been de- 
voted to the atheistic, heavenly wisdom of Anaxa- 
goras,* although he expressly declared it to be absurd.‘ 
He is said according to Aristophanes to have given 
instruction in the Sophistic art of oratory—a charge 
so untrue, that to all appearances even Meletus did 
not venture to prefer it. He is blamed for having 
been the teacher of Critias and Alcibiades, to which 
charge even Xenophon justly replied® that these 
men did not learn their vices from Socrates, nor 
degenerate, until after being separated from him. 
Allowing, too, that a teacher must instil into his 
pupils a lasting turn for the good,° is it necessarily 
his fault if he does not succeed in some few cases? 


1 Compare p. 76,7; 89; 149, Leben und Schriften, p. 480), 
1; 178 If Forchhammer considers it 


2 Xenophon therefore appeals 
to the Samdviov (Mem.i.1, 2) 
in good faith as a proof of 
Socrates’ belief in the Gods, 
and Plato compares his revela- 
tions with the prophecies of 
Euthyphro (Euthyphro, 3, B), 
It is indeed known, from other 
sources, how much private di- 
vination was practised, besides 
appealing to public oracles. 

3 Not only Aristophanes but 
Meletus brings this charge 
against him in Plato, Apol. 26, 
C., p. 10, like Ast (Platon’s 


incredible that Meletus should 
have given such a careless 
reply to Socrates, he forgets 
that it is always the way of 
the world to confound relative 
with positive atheism, doubts 
about particular religious no- 
tions with the denial of all re- 
ligion. This is quite universal 
in the nations of antiquity, 
and therefore the early Christ- 
jans were called &@eo, 

4 See p. 135, 1. 

5 Mem. i. 2, 12, 

® FKorchhammer, p, 43. 
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The value of any instruction can only be estimated 
by its collective effects, and these bear as bright a 
testimony to the value of the instruction of Socrates 
as can be wished. A man whose beneficial influence 
not only reached to many individuals,’ but by whom 
a new foundation for morals was laid which served 
his people for centuries, was, as a matter of course, 
no corrupter of youth. If further the verses of 
Hesiod, by which Socrates sought to promote useful 
activity are alleged against him ;? Xenophon has con- 
clusively proved that an ill use has been made of these 
verses. If lastly, he has been accused of teaching 
men to despise parents and relations, because he 
maintained that only knowledge constituted worth ; 3 
surely this is a most unfair inference from principles, 
which had a simple meaning in his mouth. Any 
teacher who makes his pupil understand that he 
must learn something in order to become a useful 
and estimable man, is surely quite in order. Only 
the rabble can bear the teacher a grudge for making 
sons wiser than their fathers. Very different would 
it have been had Socrates spoken disparagingly of 
the ignorance of parents, or set lightly by the duty 
of children; but from so doing he was far remoyed.4 


1 Plato’s Apol. 33, D., men- 
tions a whole string; also 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48. 

2 Mem. i. 2,56; Plato, Char. 
163, B. Conf. p. 212, 4. 

3 Mem, i, 2, 49. 

4.Conf. Mem. ii. 2, 3; A 
further charge is connected 
with the above, viz., that he 
induced many young men to 


follow his training rather than 
that of their parents. This 
fact Xenophon’s Apology al- 
lows, and attempts to justi- 
fy. But in order to decide 
whether it is an established 
fact, and whether Socrates is 
here to blame, it is indeed 
quite possible we need a more 
trustworthy authority, and we 


UNFOUNDED CHARGES. 


It might be replied that one who judged the value of 
a man simply and solely by his knowledge, and who at 
the same time found all wanting in true knowledge, 
was making his pupils self-conceited, and teach- 
ing them to consider themselves above all authority 
by their own imaginary knowledge. But whilst 
with partial eye overrating the importance of know- 
ledge, Socrates avoided this practically harmful in- 
ference by above all endeavouring to make his friends 
conscious of their own want of knowledge, and laying 


no claim to knowledge himself, but only professing _ 


to pursue it. No fear that any one imbued with 
this spirit of humility and modesty, would misuse 
the Socratic teaching. For its misconstruction and 
for the consequences of a superficial and defective 
conception of it Socrates is as little responsible as 
any other teacher. 

Of more moment is another point touched upon 
in the judicial proceedings—the relation of Socrates 
himself to the Athenian democracy. As is well 
known, Socrates considered the existing constitution 
a complete failure.! He would not have the power 
in the state awarded by lot or by election, but by the 
qualification of the individuals; and he occasionally 
expressed opinions respecting the masses who thronged 
the Pnyx and filled the theatre at assemblies of the 
people containing no doubt a great deal of truth, 


ought to know the circum- 
stances better. In the single 
case there mentioned, that of 
the son of Anytus, the truth 
of which appears doubtful, So- 
erates probably did not set the 


son against his father, but 
urged the father to give him 
a better education, or else ex- 
pressed himself to a third party 
to that effect. 

1 See p. 167. 
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but coming very near to treason against the sove- 
reignty of the people.! It was natural that his 
accusers should make use of such expressions, and 
that. they should not be without influence on the 
judges. Still a free censure of existing institutions 
is by no means treason. Some. Grecian states may 
have confined the liberty of speech within very 
narrow limits, but at Athens the freedom of thought 
and of speech was unlimited; it formed an integral 
portion of the republican constitution ; the Athenian 
regarded it as an inalienable right and was proud to 
be herein distinguished from every other state.? In 
the time of the most violent party quarrels there is. 
no instance of interference with either political views 
or political teaching. The outspoken friends of a 
Spartan aristocracy could openly stick to their 
colours, so long as they refrained from actual attacks 
on the existing state of things; and was Socrates 
not to be allowed the same privilege ? ® 

In the shape of actual deeds nothing, however, 
could be laid to his charge. He had never trans- 


' In Mem. iii. 7, Socrates at- 
tempts to relieve Charmides of 
his dread of appearing in pub- 
lic by reminding him, that the 
people whom he is afraid of, 
consist of peasants, shoemakers, 
pedlars, &c., and therefore do 
not deserve such consideration, 
The charge preferred by the 
accuser, Mem. i. 2, 58, that 
Socrates thought it was reason- 
able for the rich to abuse the 
poor, is clearly a misrepresen- 
tation. 

2 Compare Plato, Gorg. 461, 


E.: Demosth. in Androt. p. 
603 ; Funebr. 1396. 

® Grote’s reference to the 
Platonic state, l.c. p. 679, in 
which no freedom of indivi- 
dual opinion was allowed, is 
not altogether to the point. 
The fundamental. ideas of 
Plato’s state are different to 
those then prevailing in Athens. 
Plato, Rep. viii. 557, B., reckons. 
freedom of speech among the 
evils of a democracy, a type of 
which was the Athenian form 
of government. 


UNFOUNDED CHARGES. 


gressed the laws of the state. His duties as a citizen 
had been conscientiously fulfilled. His avowed 
opinion was that man must live for the state and 
obey its laws. He was no partizan of the oligarchical 
faction. On the contrary, he had twice hazarded his 
life,’ once to rescue the victors at Arginusee—good 
democrats—from the extrajudicial mercies of an in- 
furiated populace, the other time to prevent an 
unjust command of the thirty tyrants from being 
carried out.? His school, too, in as far as it can be 
called a school, had no decided political bias. If 
the greater number of his pupils were taken from 
the upper classes,’ and hence probably belonged to 
the aristocratic party, one of his most intimate 
friends* was amongst the companions of Thrasybu- 
lus; most of his adherents however seem to have 
taken no decided line in politics. A charge of 
political inactivity has been brought against him in 
modern times. On this head, different judgments 
may be passed on him from different points of views. 
From our side we can only praise him for continuing 
faithful to his higher calling, not wasting his powers 
and his life on a career, in which he would have 
attained no success, and for which he was unfitted. 
But whatever view may be taken, it is certainly not 
a punishable offence to avoid a statesman’s career ; 
least of all to avoid it under the conviction that you 
can do more good to the state in other ways. To 


1 Xen. i. 1, 17. 3 Plato, Apol. 23, C. See p: 
See pp. 66; 67;.148; 176. 
66. 4 Cherephon, ibid. 21, A. 
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help the state in his own way was to Socrates an 
object of the highest and deepest interest. His 
political theories may not have corresponded with 
existing institutions, but his character as a citizen 
must be admitted to be pure; and according to the 
laws of Athens, he was guilty of no crime against the 
state.? 

Nor were the political views of Socrates the only 
things which gave offence. His whole position was, 
as Hegel has so well indicated,’ at variance with the 
ground occupied by the old Greek morality. The 
moral life of Greece, like every national form of life, 
rested originally on authority. It relied partly on 
the unquestioned authority of the laws of the state, 
and partly on the all-powerful influence of custom 
and training, which raised general convictions to the 
rank of written laws of God, traceable by no one to 
a definite origin. To oppose this traditional morality 
was regarded as a crime and conceit, an offence 
against God and the commonweal. To doubt. its 
rightfulness never occurred to any one, nor was 
indeed permitted ; and for this reason, the need of 
an enquiry into its foundations, of proving its 


1 Compare p. 65. 


rights. But this law had long 
? At an earlier period it 


fallen into disuse, if indeed it 


might have given offence, that 
Socrates appeared to hold aloof 
from the political questions of 
his time, and an appeal might 
have been made to the old law 
of Solon, Plut. Sol. c. 20; Arist. 
in Gell. N. A. ii, 12, 1, threaten- 
ing neutrals in case of an in- 
ternal quarrel with loss of civil 


had ever been in force; and 
who can blame Socrates for re- 
maining neutral when he could 
conscientiously side with none 
of the conflicting parties? Per- 
haps it was a political narrow- 
ness, but it was not a crime. 
® Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 81. 
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necessity, or even of supporting it by personal intro- Cap. 
spection, was never felt. = 
Socrates, however, demanded such an enquiry. (a) Per- 

He would allow nothing to be believed, and have no- ant he 
‘thing done, until men were first fully convinced of its ee the 
truth or expediency. For him it is not enough to deference 
have a rule, universally recognised and legally estab- % atho- 
lished, but the individual must think out each subject sa 

for himself, and discover its reasons: true virtue and 

right action are only possible when they spring from 
personal conviction. Hence his whole life was spent 

in examining the current notions touchmg morals, in 

testing their truth, and seeking for their reasons. 

This examination brought him in nearly all points to 

the same results as those which were established 

by custom and opinion. If his notions were in many 
respects clearer and sharper, this advantage was one 

which he shared in common with the best and wisest 

of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, tried by the 
standard of the old Greek morality, his position seems 

very critical. In the first place the ordinary morality, 

and the received rules of conduct resting on authority 

and tradition, were by him deprived of their chief 

value. In comparison with knowledge, and the con- 

scious virtue of Socrates, they were so much depre- 

ciated, that not only was the self-love of individuals 

hurt, but the actual validity of the laws of the state 

was called in question. If man has only to follow his 

own convictions, he will agree with the popular will 

only when, and in as far as, it agrees with his convic- 

tions. If the two come into collision, there can be 

Q 2 
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no doubt as to which side he will espouse. This 
principle is candidly avowed by Socrates in his de- 
fence, in his celebrated declaration that he would 
obey God rather than the Athenians.' And thus his 
views stand, even in theory, in sharp and irreconcile- 
able contradiction to the older view. It was impos- 
sible therefore to guarantee, indeed it was highly 
improbable that there would be, a perfect agreement 
between the two in their results, and as a matter of 
fact, Socrates by his political views was undeniably 
opposed to the existing form of constitution.? 

There can moreover be no mistaking the fact, 
that the whole character of the Socratic philosophy 
is at variance with the preponderance given to politi- 
cal interests, without which the Greek states could 
never, considering their limited range, have achieved 
greatness. The duty of the individual towards the 
community was indeed recognised by Socrates to its 
full extent. Even his friends he urged to devote 
their attention to public affairs when any of them 
showed ability for the task,’ and in keeping back 
from public life those who were young‘ and unformed, 
he acted meritoriously from the point of view of 
ancient Greece. Still the maxim that man must be 
clear about himself, and be sure of his own moral 
well-being before meddling with that of others and 
) With the community;° the conviction of Socrates 
“that a political career was not only alien to his own 


1 Plat. Apol. 29, C. 4 Mem. ili. 6; iv, 2; Plato 
2 See p. 167 and 223. Symp. 216, A. ; 
® See p. 167, 3. 5 Plato, 1. c. 
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character, but impossible, in the then state of things, 


to a man of integrity ;! the whole inward turn given 


to thought and pursuits, the demand for self-know- 
ledge, for moral knowledge, for self-training— all this 
could not but weaken in himself and his pupils the 
inclination for political life. It could not fail to 
make the moral perfection of the individual the main 
point, while reducing activity for the state—that 
highest and most immediate duty of a citizen accord- 
ing to the ancient view—to a subordinate and de- 
rivative rank. 

And, lastly, if the charge of rejecting his country’s 
Gods was, as he believed, unjustly preferred against 
Socrates, still his theory, it must be admitted, was an 
extremely perilous one, as was seen in the case of 
Antisthenes, when once the Socratic demand for 
knowledge was developed to its consequences, and 
religious notions were similarly dealt with in order 
to discover what people understood thereby. This is 
true also of his Sayydviov. As a kind of oracle it had 
indeed a place on the ground of the Greek faith, but 
by its internal character it made the decision depend 
on the subject instead of depending on external por- 
tents. And yet how dangerous was this proceeding 
in a country in which oracles were not only a religious 
but a political institution! How easily might others 
be led to imitate the example of Socrates, taking 
counsel, however, with their own understanding in- 
stead of with an undefined inward feeling, and thus 
thinking little of belief in the Gods or of their utter- 

1 Plato, Apol. 31, C. 
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ances! We may indeed be convinced that Socrates 
was in all these points right in the main, and it is 
quite true that he was the precursor and founder of 
our moral view of the world; but how could this new 
idea of right be admitted by any one who shared the 
traditions of the ancient Greek world? How could 
a state built upon these traditions allow such an idea 
to be spread, without commiting an act of suicide ? 
Even remembering, then, that Socrates laboured and 
taught in his simple manner, not in the Sparta of 
Lycurgus, but in Athens and amongst the generation 
that had fought at Marathon, we shall still find it 
quite natural for the state to endeavour to restrain 
his action. For Athens was absolutely ignorant of 
that freedom of personal conviction, which Socrates 
required, nor could she endure it.!. In such a com- 
munity the punishment of the innovator can cause 
no surprise. For was not a dangerous doctrine, ac- 
cording to old notions, a crime against the state ? 
And if the criminal resolutely refused to obey the 
sentence of the judges, as Socrates actually did, 
how could the penalty of death fail to follow? To 
one therefore starting from the old Greek view of 
right and the state, the condemnation of Socrates 
cannot appear to be unjust.? 


’ To say that the line adop- 
ted by Socrates was not opposed 
to the constitution of Solon, 
but was instead a return to 
old Greek custom, as Georgii 
(Uebersetzung d. Plat. Apolo- 
gie, p. 129) asserts, is not 
correct. For not only did he 
express disapproval of appoint- 
ing by lot to public offices, 


which was, it is true, an insti- 
tution later than Solon’s time, 
but he disliked the popular 
elections of Solon; and his 
principle of free investigation 
is widely removed from the 
spirit of Solon’s times. 

* Compare the remarks of 
Kock on Aristophanes, i. 7. 
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A very different question is it whether Athens at 
that time had a right to this opinion, a point which 
the defenders of Athens assume far too readily.' To 
us the question appears to deserve an unqualified 
negation. Had a Socrates appeared in the time of 
Miltiades and Aristides, and had he been condemned 
then, the sentence might be regarded as a simple 
act of defence on the part of the old morality against 
the spirit of innovation. In the period after the 
Peloponnesian war such a view can no longer be 
admitted. For where was the solid morality which 
Anytus and Meletus were supposed to defend? Had 
not all kinds of relations, views, and modes of life 
long since been penetrated by an individualising 
tendency far more dangerous than that of Socrates ? 
Had not men been long accustomed in place of the 


1 Hegel, 1. c. p. 100, is here 
most nearly right, although he 
regards the Athenians exclu- 
sively as the representatives 
of the old Greek morality. 
Forchhammer, on the contrary, 
is anything but impartial, in 
making the Athenians conser- 
vative, and Socrates a revolu- 
tionary, and attributing to the 
latter the extreme consequences 
of those principles, notwith- 
standing hisprotest. Nietzsche, 
too (Sokr. u. d. Griech.Tragidie, 
p- 29), overlooks the difference 
of times in thinking that, when 
Socrates had once been im- 
peached, his condemnation was 
quite just. If this were allowed, 
not aword could be said against 
the sentence of death. For, 
according to Athenian custom, 


when a yerdict of guilty had 
been brought in, the judges 
could only choose between the 
penalty demanded by the 
plaintiff and that asked for by 
the defendant ; in the present 
case between death and an illu- 
sory fine. But the question 
really is whether Socrates de- 
served punishment at all, and 
to this question a negative 
answer must be given both 
from our point of view as well 
as from that of his cotempor- 
aries; from ours, because we 
take liberty of judgment to be 
something sacred and invio- 
lable ; from theirs, because the 
Athenians had long since de-, 
parted from the ancient state) 
of things. 
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great statesmen of old to see demagogues and aristo- 
crats in feud with each other on every other point, 
but agreeing in the thoughtless play of rivalry and 
ambition? Had not all the cultivated men of that 
time passed through a school of rationalism which 
had entirely pulled to pieces the beliefs and the 
morals of their ancestors? Had not men for a gene- 
ration lived themselves into the belief that laws are 
the creations of caprice, and that natural right and 
positive right are very different things?! What had 
become of the olden chastity when Aristophanes 
could tell his hearers in the midst of his attacks 
on Socrates, half in joke, half in derision, that they 
were one and all adulterers?? What had become of 
ancient piety at a time when the sceptical verses of 
Euripides were in every one’s mouth, when every 
year the happy sallies of Aristophanes and other 
comedians in successful derision of the inhabitants 
of Olympus were clapped, when the most unprejudiced 
complained that fear of God, trust, and faith, had 
vanished,* and when the stories of future retribution 
were universally derided ? 4 

This state of things Socrates did not make; he 
found it existing. What he is blamed for really con- 
sists in this, that he entered into the spirit of his 
time, trying to reform it by means of itself, instead 
of making the useless and silly attempt to bring it 
back to a type of culture which was gone for ever. 
It was an obviously false attack of his opponents to 


1 Conf. p. 29. 


* Thite. Wie 82/33. 
2 Clouds, 1083. 
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hold him responsible for the corruption of faith and 
morals, which he was trying to stem in the only 
possible way. It was a clumsy self-deception on 
their part to imagine themselves men of the good old 
time. His condemnation is not only a great injustice 
according to our conceptions of right, but it is so 
also according to the standard of his own time; it is 
a crying political anachronism, one of those unfortu- 
nate measures, by which a policy of restauration is 
ever sure to expose its incompetence and short- 
sightedness. Socrates certainly left the original 
ground of Greek thought, and transported it beyond 
the bounds, within which this particular form of 
national life was alone possible. But he did not do 
so before it was time, nor before the untenableness 
of the old position had been amply demonstrated. 
The revolution which was going forward in the whole 
spirit of the Greeks, was not the fault of one indi- 
vidual, but it was the fault of destiny, or rather it 
was the general fault of the time. The Athenians 
in punishing him condemned themselves, and com- 
mitted the injustice of making him pay the penalty 
of what was historically the fault of all. The con- 
demnation therefore was not of the least use: in- 
stead of being banished, the spirit of innovation was, 
on the contrary, thereby all the more aroused. We 
have then here not a simple collision between two 
moral powers equally justified and equally limited. 
Guilt and innocence are not equally divided between 
the parties. On the one hand was a principle his- 
torically necessary and higher in respect of import- 
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ance, of which Socrates had an unquestioned claim 
to be the representative. On the other hand, one 
far more limited, represented by his opponents, but 
to which they have no longer a, just right, since they 
do not faithfully adhere to it. This constitutes the 
peculiar tragic turn in the fate of Socrates. A 
reformer who is truly conservative is attacked by 
nominal and imaginary restorers of old times. The 
Athenians in punishing him give themselves up as 
lost; for in reality it is not for destroying morals 
that he is punished, but for attempting to restore 
them. 

To form a correct judgment of the whole occur- 
rence, we must not forget that Socrates was con- 
demned by only a very small majority, that to all 
appearances it lay in his own power to secure his 
acquittal, and that undoubtedly he would have es- 
caped with a far less punishment than death, had he 
not challenged his judges by the appearance of pride. 
These circumstances must make us doubly doubtful 
of regarding his ruin as an unavoidable consequence 
of his rebellion against the spirit of his nation. As 
they place the guilt of the Athenians in a milder 
light, by laying it in part on the head of the accused, 
so too they at the same time prove that accidental 
events, in no way connected with the leading charac- 
ter of his teaching, had great weight in the final 
decision. No doubt Socrates was at variance with 
the position and the demands of the ancient morality 
in essential points; but it was not necessary in the 
then state of opinion at Athens, that it should come 
to a breach between him and his nation. Although 
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the political reaction after the expulsion of the thirty 
tyrants was sufficiently powerful to bring about an 
attack on him, the conviction of his guilt was not so 
universal but that it might have been possible for 
him to escape the punishment of death. 

For his honour and his cause it was a happy 
thing that he did not escape. What Socrates in 
pious faith expressed after his condemnation—that 
to die would be better for him than to live—has 
been fully realised in his work. The picture of the 
dying Socrates must have afforded to his pupils, in 
the highest degree, what it now after centuries affords 
to us—a simple testimony to the greatness of the 
human mind, to the power of philosophy, and to the 
victory of a spirit pious and pure, reposing on 
clear conviction. It must have stood before them in 
all its glory, as the guiding star of their inner life, 
as it is depicted by Plato’s master hand. It must 
have increased their admiration for their teacher, 
their zeal to imitate him, their devotion to his teach- 
ing. By his death the stamp of higher truth was 
impressed on his life and words. The sublime repose 
and happy cheerfulness with which he met death, 
was the strongest corroboration of all his convictions, 
the zenith of a long life devoted to knowledge and 
virtue. Death did not add to the substance of his 
teaching, but it greatly strengthened its influence. 
A life had been spent in sowing the seeds of know- 
ledge with a zeal unequalled by any other philosopher 
either before or after; his death greatly forwarded 
the harvest, so that they brought forth fruit abun- 
dantly in the Socratic Schools. 


(4) The 
result of 


his death. ' 


PART IIL 


THE IMPERFECT FOLLOWERS OF SOCRATES, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCRATES: HIS POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 
XENOPHON: ESCHINES. 


Cuap. A MIND so great and active in every way as that of 
: XI Socrates could not fail to make a lasting impression 
A, School on every kind of character with which it came into 
“aaa contact. If then the most perfect systems are often 
not understood by all their adherents in the same 
sense, might not a much greater divergence and 

variety of apprehension be expected, in a case where 

no system lay ready to hand, but only the fragments 

and germs of what might be one—a person, a princi- 

ple, a method, a mass of individual utterances and of 
desultory discussions? The greater part of the fol- 

lowers of Socrates confined their attention to what 

was most obvious and lay nearest to an ordinary in- 
telligence—the originality, the purity of character, 

the intelligent view of life, the deep piety and the 
beautiful moral maxims of their teacher. Only a 

smaller number gave more careful attention to the 
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deeper thoughts, which often appeared under so un- 
pretentious an outside, and evenof these nearly all 
took a very narrow view of the subjects which occu- 
pied Socrates. Combining older theories with the 
teaching of their master, which it is true needed to 
be thus supplemented, they did so in such a manner 
as almost to lose the distinctive merits of his philoso- 
phy. One only with a deeper insight into the spirit 
of Socrates has succeeded in creating a system which 
presents in a most brilliant and extended form what 
Socrates had attempted in another manner and on a 
more limited scale. 

In the first of these classes must be placed with- 
out doubt by far the greater number of those who are 
known to us as the pupils of Socrates.!_ The writings 


! Besides the Socratists who 
will be presently mentioned, 
are Crito (Xen. Mem. ii. 9; 
Plato, Crito, Phzedo, 59, B., 60, 
A., 63, D., 115, A. ; Euthyde- 
mus ; Diog. ii. 121, who makes 
him the author of seventeen 
books, which, however, belong 
to him as little as his suppos- 
ed children Hermogenes, and 
others), and Clitobulus his son 
(Xen. Mem. i. 3, 8. ii. 6; Cc. 
1-6; Symp. 4, 10; Plato, Apol. 
33, D., 38, B.; Pheedo, 59, B.; 
Zisch. in Atheneus v. 220, a.) ; 
Chzerephon (Mem. 2, 48; ii. 3; 
Plato, Apol. 20, E.; Charm. 
153, B.; Gorgias, Aristophanes, 
Clouds, Birds, 1296) and his 
brother Chzrecrates (Mem. 
1. c.); also Apollodorus (Mem. 
iii. 11, 17; Plato, Apol. 34, 
A., 38, B.; Phedo, 59, B., 117, 
D.; Symp.); Aristodemus (Mem. 


i. 4; Plato, Symp. 173, B., 174, 
A., 223, B.); Euthydemus 
(Mens ‘ivan 259.5365 Pe 
Sym. 222 B.); Theages (Pl. 
Apol. 33 E.; Rep. vi. 496, B.); 
Hermogenes (Xen. Mem. ii. 10, 
3, iv. 8,4; Sym. 4,46; Apol. 2, 
Pi. Pheedo, 59, B). In Mem, i. 
2, 48, perhaps ‘Epyoyévns should 
be read for Hermocrates ; but 
at any rate this Hermocrates 
must be distinguished from the 
Hermocrates mentioned 1. 
Tim. 19, C., 20, A, Krit. 108, 
A; the latter being a stranger 
who only stays at Athens on 
his way. Compare Steinhart, 
Pl. W. vi. 39 and 235; Phzdo- 
nides (Mem. i. 2, 48; P/. Pheedo, 
59, C.); Theodotus (Pl. Apol. 
33, H.); Epigenes (Phzedo, 59, 
B.; Mem. iii. 12); Menexenus 
(Pheedo, 59, B.; Lysis, 206, D.) ; 
Ctesippus (Phedo, Huthyde- 
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too which are attributed to many of these followers of 


- Socrates—amongst which, however, there is much 


that is spurious—were, on an average doubtless. little 
more than summaries of popular moral maxims.! 
One of the best illustrations of this mode of under- 
standing and applying the doctrines of Socrates may 


be found in Xenophon.? 


mus, and Lysis); Theztetus 
(Theztet. Soph. Pol. Proci. in 
Euclid. 19, m. 20); the younger 
Socrates (Plat. Thezt. 147, E. ; 
Soph. 218, 8; Polit. 257, C.; 
Arist. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036, 6, 
25; conf. Hermann, Plat. i. 661) ; 
Terpsion (Pl. Thezt.; Phzedo, 
59, C.); Charmides (Xen. Mem. 
ils) Wise, Les) Symp. 5 sao) 
Hellen. ii. 4, 19; Plato, Charm. 
Sym. 222, B.; Prot. 315, A.); 
Glaucon the brother of Plato 
(Mem. iii. 6; the same indi- 
vidual to whom Diog, ii. 124, 
attributes nine genuine and 
thirty-two spurious dialogues, 
and who is identical with the 
Glauco of Plato’s Republic, and 
the Parmenides, as we assume 
following Béckh; conf. Ab- 
handlung d. Berliner Acad. 
1873, Hist, Philos. Kl. p. 86); 
Cleombrotus (Phed. 59, C.; 
perhaps the same who is said 
by Callim, in Cic. Tusc. i, 34, 
84, and Sevt. Math. i. 48; 
David, Proleg. in Cat. 9; Schol. 
in Arist. 13, b, 35; Ammon in 
Porphyr. Isag. 2, b, to bave 
committed suicide over the 
Pheedo, probably not from mis- 
understanding the exhortation 
to a philosophic death, but 
from shame for his conduct 
there blamed) ; Diodorus (Mem, 
ii, 10); Critias, whom Dionys. 


Jud. de Thuc. c. 31, p. 941, 
reckons among the followers of 
Socrates and Alcibiades in 
their younger years (Mem. i. 
2, 12, Plato); not to mention 
others who were acquainted 
with Socrates, but did not join 
his way of thinking, such as 
Phzedrus the friend of Sophistry 
(Plato, Pheed., Symp.); Callias 
(Xen. Symp., Plato, Phot.) ; the 
younger Pericles (Mem. iv. 5); 
Aristarchus (Mem. ii. 7.); Enu- 
therus (Mem. ii. 8) ; and many 
others. 

1 Crito and Glaucon. 

? Xenophon, the son of the 
Athenian Gryllus, died accord- 
ing to a statement in Diog. 
li, 56, 360-359 B.c. From 
Hellen. vi. 4, 35, however, it 
appears that he survived the 
murder of Alexander of Phere 
357. If the treatise respecting 
the public revenues of Athens. 
belongs to the year 355, he 
must also have outlived that 
year. On the authority of Ps. 
Incian. Macrob. 21, his birth 
was formerly placed in 450, or 
on account of his participation 
in the battle of Delium, p. 66, 
2,in 445B.c. The first of these 
passages is, however, extremely 
untrustworthy, as giving in- 
formation depending on the 
date of his death which is very 
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It is impossible in reading the works of. this 
author not to be struck with the purity and loftiness 


uncertain. The latter is so 
much at variance with what 
Plato, Symp. 220, D. says, that 
it is a most uncertain foun- 
dation on which to build. 
Neither passage agrees with 
what Xenophon himself says 
(Anab. iii. 1, 4 and 25, ode 
mpopaciCouat thy HAitay) 2, 37, 
where he mentions himself and 
Timasion asthe two youngest 
amongst the generals. These 
passages place it beyond dispute, 
that at the time of the expedi- 
tion he is describing, 401-400 
B.c., he was about 45 years of 
age and not much older than 
his friend Proxenus, who fell 
in it about 30. (So Grote, 
Plato iii. 563; Cobet, Nove 
Lect. 535; Bergk in Ersch. u. 
Gruber’s Encyl. i. 81, 392; 
Curtius, Griech. Gesch. iii. 772, 
31.) The circumstances of his 
life we only know imperfectly. 
He speaks himself in the Ana- 
basis iii. 1, 4, Memorabilia and 
(conomicus of his relations 
to Socrates, as to the origin of 
which Diog. ii. 48, tells a 
doubtful story, and in the 
Anabasis of his activity and 
experience in the retreat of 
the 10,000. After his return 
he entered the Spartan army 
in Asia Minor, and fought 
under Agesilaus at Coronea 
against his own countrymen, 
Banished for this from Athens, 
he settled in the Elean Scillus, 
colonised by Spartans (Xen. 
Anab. v. 3, 6; Diog.ii. 51 ; Pau- 
san. v. 6,4; Plut. Agesil. 18; 
De Exil. 10, p. 603). Accord- 
ing to an ill-accredited story 


in Pausanias he died here. 
More credible authorities state 
that he was banished by the 
Eleans (probably in 370 B.c., 
when they joined the Thebans 
after the battle of Leuctra 
Diodor. xv. 62), and spent the 
rest of his life at Corinth 
(Diog. 53). His banishment 
appears to have ended, when 
Athens joined Sparta against 
Thebes, as the treatise on the 
revenues indicates, whether 


before or after the battle of | 


Mantinza, in which his two 
sons fought among the Athe- 
nian cavalry, and the elder one 
Grylius fell (Diog. 54; Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 33, p. 118), 
Xenophon’s writings are dis- 
tinguished for purity and grace 
ot language, and the unadorned 
clearness of the description. 
They appear to have been pre- 
served entire. The Apology, 
however, the Agesilaus, and 
the treatise on the Athenian 
constitution are certainly spu- 
rious and several others of the 
smaller treatises are either 
spurious or have large inter- 
polations. Steinhart, Plat. 1. 
95, 300, wrongly doubts the 
Symposium. For his life and 
writings consult Kiger, De 
Xenoph. Vita, Halle, 1832, also 
in 2nd vol. of Historisch. philol. 
Studien, Ranke, De. Xenoph. 
Vita et Scriptis, Berlin, 1851. 
Grote, Plato iii. 562; Bergh; 1.c. ; 
Bahr in Pauly’s Realencyclop. 
vi. 6, 2791. For other litera- 
ture on the subject Ibid. and 
Ueberneg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 95. 
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of the sentiment, with his chivalrous character, and 
the healthy tone of his mind ; still his philosophical 
capacities cannot be estimated at a very high rate. 
His description of Socrates is full of admiration for 
the greatness of his character; his philosophical 
merit and his intellectual labours he has only im- 
perfectly understood. Not only does he share the 
narrowness of the position of Socrates—as for instance 
when he quotes the derogatory opinions of his master 
respecting natural science in proof of his piety and 
intelligence,|—but he misunderstands the true phi- 
losophie worth of the discussions he reports. The 
formation of conceptions, constituting as it does the 
germ of the whole teaching of Socrates, is only acci- 
dentally mentioned by him in order to show what 
care his master devoted to the critical culture of his 
friends.? All that he gathers from Socrates’ peculiar 
habit of asking every one whom he came across, in his 
thirst for knowledge, as to his mode of life, is that 
he tried to make himself useful to people of every 
class, craftsmen included.? The importance of those 
maxims too, relative to virtue, in which the whole 
peculiarity of the Socratic ethics consists, can only 
be gathered with so much difficulty from his account, 
that it is obvious how little it was understood by 
Xenophon himself. Many echoes and reminiscences 
of the Socratic mode of teaching are indeed to be 
found in his independent sketches; but he is too ex- 


heMem. 1.1, 115 av. 7. 2 Thid. iv. 6. 
8 Thid. ili, 10, 1; i. 1; conf. 106, 2, 
4 Mem. iii. 9, and p. 140. 
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clusively occupied with their practical application to 
engage in any really scientific researches. He de- 
scribes the catechetical mode of teaching,! in which 
he seems to have been somewhat skilled; but his 
dialogues do not aim, like those of the genuine So- 
cratic type, at the formation of conceptions, and are 
often far too easy in their proofs and deductions. 
He recommends self-knowledge,” but primarily only 
in its popular sense, meaning, that no one ought to 
attempt what is beyond his powers. He insists on 
piety, self-restraint,’ and so forth, but he appears not 
to hold the maxim of Socrates,‘ that all these virtues 
consist in knowledge. Following the method used 
by Socrates, he proves that nothing is a good of which 
you do not make a right use ;° that every one readily 
submits to the wise,® that right and law are synony- 
mous terms,’ and that the rich are not more happy 
than the poor,* that the true measure of riches and 
poverty is not simple possession, but a possession pro- 
portionate to the needs of the possessor. He repeats 
what Socrates had said about truth and error,!° yet 
not without hinting that these principles are liable 
to be abused. With the same decision as his master, 
he declares against the sensual and unnatural abuses 


1 We. 19, 14. 5 See above, p. 141, 2. 
2 Cyrop. vii. 2, 20. ® Cyrop. i. 6, 21. See above, 
8 Tbid. viii. 1, 23. p. 168, 2. 


4 Compare the conversation Wi1bid; 4. 33, 17. See: p. 
between Cyrus and Tigranes, 148, 1. 
- Cyrop. iii. 1, 16, and Mem. i. 2, 8 Thid. viii. 3, 40; Symp. 4, 
. 19,in which the ordinary viewis 29; Mem. i. 6, 4. 
given rather than the Socratic, ° Mic. 2, 2. ; 
although the language allows 10 Cyrop.i.6, 31; Mem. iv. 2,13. 
the latter. 
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of love;! and, following out his train of thought, he 
requires that woman should have a recognised, social 
position, and have more care spent on her education, 
and that her union should be made into a real com- 
panionship for life, and should be based on a recipro- 
city of capacities and performances.” He exhorts to 
work, without, however, like his teacher condemning 
the Greek prejudice against manual labour. By 
many of his expressions he gives us to know what is 
his ideal of a beautiful and happy life;* but he 
neither attempts to give a philosophic reason for his 
ideal, nor does he place it outside the platform of 
traditional Greek ethics. Touching the knowledge © 
and omnipotence of the Gods, their care for mankind, 
the blessing consequent upon piety,® he expresses 
himself with warmth ; but at the same time he fully 
shares the belief of his nation ® in regard to predic- 
tions and sacrifices, himself understanding their inter- 
pretation. He makes Cyrus express the hope of a 
higher life after death, confirming that view by 
several considerations, without, however, venturing 
to assert it with full assurance. He reminds us that 
the soul is invisible; that vengeance surely comes on 
the murderers of the innocent, and that honour is due 
to the dead. He cannot believe that the soul which 


1 Symp. 8, iupl Gs. § Compare amongst other 
7; see p. 166, 4. passages, Cyrop. i. 6, 2; 23; 
* Gc. 4, 2; 6, 5; 20, 15; 44: Gc. 5, 19; 7, 7; 11, 8; ° 


conf. p. 170, 1. Hipparch. 1.1; 5,145 7, 139, 
Ne Mem. iv. 8, 11; Cyrop, 8; Anal. iii. 1, 11; v. 9, 22 and 
WL. 7 63 Gite. 11,78. 6, 28, and also pp. 65, 5; 147; 


° Symp. 4, 46; Cyrop. i. 6, Cyrop. i. 6, 23, agrees full 
2; He. 7, 18. ” with Mem. {, 1, 6, 
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gives life to the body should be itself mortal, or that 
reason should not survive in greater purity after its 
separation from the body, seeing a sign thereof in 
‘prophesying in sleep.! In all these explanations we 
may discern the faithful and thoughtful follower of 
Socrates, but there is not a trace of original thought. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether the few passages in 
which Xenophon seems to have somewhat amplified 
the teaching of his master, ought not really to be at- 
tributed to Socrates. 

His larger work on politics, the Cyropedeia, is, as 
a book of political philosophy, unimportant. Xeno- 
phon here proposes to pourtray the Socratic ideal 
of a ruler who understands his business,? and who 
cares for his people as a shepherd cares for his 
flock ;* but what he really gives, is a description of 
a valiant and prudent general,‘ of an upright man, 
and of a chivalrous conqueror. Not an attempt is 
made to mark out more clearly the province of go- 
vernment, to give a higher meaning to the state, or 
to fulfil its object by fixed institutions. The demand 
for a careful education® may reveal the follower of 
Socrates, but there isso little reference in that educa- 
tion to knowledge,® that it might more easily pass for 
a Spartan than for a Socratic education. Every 


1 Cyrop. viii. 7,17.. See p. phon may be the nameless 
179. friend referred to in this pas- 

2 Thid.i. 1,3. Seep. 167. sage. ne 

3 Thid. viii. 2, 14; Mem. i. 5 Cyrop. i. 2, 2; viii, 8),13; 
2, 32. vii. 5, 72. 

4 Thid. 6, 12, speaks of these 6 A weak echo of the prin- 
duties in language similar to ciple of Socrates is found i, 
Mem. iii. 1. Perhaps Xeno- 4, 3. 
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thing centres in the person of the prince. ‘The state 
is an Asiatic kingdom. The highest aim to which 
all its institutions tend,! is the strength and wealth 
of the sovereign and his courtiers. Even this view is 
very imperfectly carried out, and many important 
departments of government are altogether omitted.? 
The same remarks apply to the Hiero. In this dia- 
logue Xenophon shows plainly enough, how little the 
supposed good-fortune of an absolute sovereign is 
really to be envied. His remarks touching the means 
whereby such a sovereign can make himself and his 
people happy—allowing that many of his proposals 
are expedient— do not advance beyond a benevolent 
despotism. More successful is his smaller treatise on 
family life. It bears witness to an intelligent mind 
and a benevolent heart, which comes out particularly 
in its utterances respecting the position assigned to 
woman 3 and the treatment of slaves.¢ But it makes 
no pretensions to be a philosophical treatise, though 
it may contain many individual Socratic thoughts. 
From Xenophon, then, the history of philosophy can 
gain but little.® 


1 Compare viii. 1. The treaty 
between Cyrus and the Per- 
sians, viii. 5, 24, has for its 
object, security by the advan- 
tages of government. 

* Compare the spirited re- 
marks of Mohl, Gesch. a. 
Staatswissenschaft, i. 204. 

Bal Syed Ce ds 

SPQ an) day Uasc, alls %, By, 
and 41; 9, 11. 

5 See p. 242, 2. 

§ A more favourable view of 


Xenophon by Stsiimpell, Gesch. 
d. Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. 466-509. 
He sees in him the develop- 
ment of Socratic thought from 
the point of applied ethics, 
and a supplement to Plato’s 
pure speculations. Yet he too 
says that excepting in the 
QGiconomica there can be no 
trace of a systematic develop- 
ment in Xenophon (p. 481); 
his ethical teaching is extremely 
simple, almost entirely devoid 


ixchines’ would appear to have treated the Cuas. 


teaching of Bocrates in the same way. The writings 


of this disciple? are reckoned among the best models ©. 2 
A Attic prose? and are by some preferred to those of 


Xenophon’ It is moreover asserted that they repro- 
A 


484); he never y proves 
nor employs any 
form for not even 


t phewnding to Diog. ii. 61, 
64, Phrynichus in Plt. Bidlio- 
thek, ¢. 151, p. 101, seven of 
these were omsidered to be 


§* Phrynich. in Phot. CoA. 61, 
Bohl 158, g BE; Hormoyenss, 
‘orm. Orat 
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duce the spirit of Socrates with wonderful fidelity,’ 
and the few fragments which remain confirm this 


view. 


Nevertheless they appear to have been singu- 


larly poor in real philosophic thought. Their strength 
consists far more in the grace and elegance of their 
language than in an independent treatment of the 


Socratic teaching. 


More philosophic characters were the two The- 
bans, Simmias? and Cebes.* 


Both were pupils of 


Philolaus ; * both are described by Plato ® as thought- 


ful men. 


Still nothing certain is known of their 
philosophical opinions and performances. 
ings attributed to them ® 


The writ- 
were already rejected by 


Panztius‘ as far as he knew them, and the single 
one extant, known as the ‘ Mirror’ of Cebes, is cer- 


tainly spurious.® 


1 Aristid. Or. xlv.p.35. Conf, 
Demetr. De Interpret. 297. 
Hence the story (Diog. ii. 60, 
62; Athen. xiii. 611), that his 
speeches had been composed 
by Socrates, and given to 
him by Xanthippe. Diog. ii. 
47 ranks him among the most 
distinguished followers of So- 
crates. 

* Xen. Mem. i. 2, 48; iii. 11, 
17; Plato, Pheedo, 59, C., 63 A. 

% Mem. ; Pheedo, 59, C., 60, 
C. 

4 Pheedo, 61, D. 

_ § It is said (Phedo, 242, B.), 
that Simmias delivered and 
composed more philosophical 
speeches than any one else. In 
the Pheedo, 85, C., he is made 
to utter the maxim, that every 
question should be pursued as 
far as possible. Of Cebes, it 


Still less can any dependence be 


is said (Pheedo, 63, A., 77, A.), 
that he could always raise 
objections, and was the most 
inveterate doubter; and the 
part which he and Simmias 
play in the Phzdo corresponds 
with this description. 

® Diog. ii. 124, mentions 
twenty-three lectures of Sim- 
mias and three of Cebes, in- 
cluding the Mirror. Other testi- 
monies for the latter in Schwveig- 
hauser, Epictete Enchiridion et 
Cebetes tabula, p. 261. 

7 Diog. ii. 64: wdvrwv pévror 
TOV Soxpatinay Siardéywv Tavai- 
Tlos GAnGets elvar doxet Tods TIAd- 
Twvos, Fevopaytos, *Aytiabévous, 
Aicxlvou' diotd(er d& ep) rev 
baldwvos kat EvxaAcliou, tovs dé 
&AAous avatpet mdyras. 

8 In modern times its ge- 
nuineness has been maintained 
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placed on the genuineness of the writings which were 
circulated at a later time under the name of the 
shoemaker Simon.! Probably he is altogether an 
imaginary person.” 

In addition to Plato, four founders of Socratic 
schools are known to us: Euclid, Phado, Antisthenes, 
and Aristippus. Of these the two former are much 
alike; the two others follow courses peculiar to 
themselves. There arose thus from them three dis- 
‘tinct Socratic schools: the Megarian-Elean, the 
Cynic, and the Cyrenaic. All these are derived from 
Socrates. One-sided however in their aims, and 
dependent themselves on earlier theories, they only 
imperfectly catch the spirit of the teaching of 


by Bahr (Pauly’s Real-Ency- 
elop. 2 vol. Art. Cebes) and 
Schweighiiuser, c. 13, 33; but 
their assumption is refuted by 
two passages in it, one of 
which mentions a Peripatetic, 
and the other quotes from 
Plato’s Laws. In other re- 
spects too, notwithstanding its 
general colourlessness, traces 
appear of later times, e.g. in 
its Stoic morality and attacks 
on false culture. 

1 See Diog. ii. 122; Suid. 
Swxpdrns Epist. Socrat. 12, 13; 
Plut. e. Prin. Philos. c. 1, p. 
776; Bockh. in Plat. Minoém. 
42. Simonis Socrat. Dialogi 
iv. Hermann, Plat. i. 419, 585. 

2 What Diogenes says of 
him is unsatisfactory, and the 
story that Pericles asked to be 
taken in by him, but that he 
refused, besides being chrono- 
logically suspicious, is hardly 


likely to be true. Of the 
dialogues attributed to him a 
great part are found in writ- 
ings belonging to other people 
(Hermann, 1. ¢.). It is sus- 
picious, that he is not men- 
tioned by any ancient autho- 
rity, and that both Plato and 
Xenophon should be silent 
about an old and very remark- 
able pupil of Socrates. In 
addition to the above, Swidas 
(Swxpdr. p. 843) mentions also 
Bryso of Heraclea as a pupil of 
Socrates. Others, however, as 
Suidas remarks, called him a 
pupil of Euclid’s, and the 
comedian Ephippus in Athen. 
xi. 509, c. calls him an Acade- 
mician. Theopompus’ state- 
ment (1. c. 508, D.) that Plato 
copied some of his writings, 
would harmonise with either 
view; but it is in any case 
false. 
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Socrates, and diverge from him and from one another 
in the most opposite directions. Socrates placed 
the highest business of man in knowing the good. 
What that good was he could not mark out more 
accurately, being partly satisfied with a practical 
description of it, being partly restricted to a theory 
of relative pleasure. These various sides of the 
Socratic philosophy now diverge, and are rounded 
into systems. One party confines itself to the 
general burden of the teaching of Socrates—the 
abstract idea of the good. Others starting from 
pleasure which is its result make thatthe gauge of the 
good, and the good itself something relative. Again 
within the former class some make the theoretical,. 
others the practical treatment of the good, to be the 
main point. Thus the Socratic teaching gave rise 
to the three schools just named, which in so far as 
they bring into prominence individual elements in 
the spirit of Soerates to the detriment of the rest, 
revert to older lines of thought, long since passed 
in the historical development of philosophy. The 
Megarians and Cynics go back to the Eleatic doc- 
trine of the One and All, and to the Sophistry of 
Gorgias; the Cyrenaics to the negative teaching 


of Protagoras, and to the early scepticism of Herac- 
litus. 


THE MEGARLANS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MEGARIAN AND THE ELEAN-ERETRIAN SCHOOLS. 


Tue founder of the Megarian school! is Euclid.2 A 


1 Deycks, De Megaricorum 
Doctrina, Bonn, 1827, whose 
careful work has not been 
added to by Waliet’s Histoire 
de 1’Ecole de Mégare, Par. 1845. 
More independent, but some- 
times too diffuse, is Henne, 
Ecole de Mégare, Par. 1843. 
Ritter, Ueber die Philosophie 
der Meg. Schule in Rhein. 
Mus. ii. (1828), p. 295 ; Harten- 
stein, Ueber die Bedeutung 
der Meg. Schule fiir die Gesch. 
d. Metaphys. Probleme, Ver- 
handl. der Siichs. Gesellschaft 
der Wissensch. 1848, p. 190; 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 33, 
which enters most deeply into 
the logical teaching of the 
Megarians. 

2 Euclid’s home was Megara 
(Plato, Theztet.; Phzdo, 59, 
C.) ; that it was his birth-place 
is asserted by Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 
129; Strabo, ix. 1, 8, p. 393; 
Diog. ii. 106. The statement 
that he came from Gela (tives 
in Diog.) doubtless rests on a 
misunderstanding. Deycks, p. 
4, imagines it arose from con- 
founding him with Euclid the 
jester, -yeAotos, to whom, how- 
ever, Athen. vi. 242, b, 250, e, 
does not give this epithet. 
Henne, p..32, conjectures, but 
without sufficient reason, that 


he was educated at Gela. That 
he also possessed property in 
Attica, Grote, Plat. iii. 471, 
concludes, but without suffi- 
cient reason, from Dionys. 
Judic. de Isao, ec. 14; Karpo- 
crat. 671 7& emixnputt. Poll. viii. 
48. Dionysus only refers to a 
judicial speech of Iseeus mpbs 
Evkaclinv apropos of a piece 
of land, but that this Euclid 
was the follower of Socrates is 
pure conjecture. The time of 
his birth cannot be accurately 
determined, nor does the anec- 
dote in Geli. vi. 10 help for 
this. He was, however, pro- 
bably older than Plato. This 
seems to be proved by the fact 
that on the death of Socrates 
he served for some time as a 
centre to his disciples. The 
time of his death is also un- 
certain. If Stilpo and Pasicles 
were his personal pupils, he 
must have lived at least till 
360 B.c.; but this is very un- 
certain. On the whole little is 
known of Lim. A celebrated 
saying of his to his brother, 
which bears witness to a gentle 
character, is quoted by Plut. de 
Tra, 14, p. 462; Frat. Am. 18, 
p. 489; Stob. Flor. 84, 15; 
Diog. ii. 108, mentions six dis- 
courses of his. 
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faithful friend and admirer of Socrates,'! but at the 
same time familiar with the Eleatic doctrine,? Euclid 
made use of the latter to develope the Socratic phi- 


losophy as he understood it. 


He thus established a 


separate branch of the Socratic School,? which con- 
tinued to exist until the early part of the third 


century.4 


1 The story told by Gell., N. 
A. vi. 10, of his nightly visits 
to Athens is well known. It 
cannot, however, go for much, 
though not in itself impro- 
bable. On the contrary, it may 
be gathered from Plato’s Ther- 
tet. 142, C. that Euclid con- 
stantly visited Socrates from 
Megara, and from the Phsedo, 
59, C. that he was present at 
his death. A further proof of 
his close connection with the 
followers of Socrates will be 
found in the fact (Diog. ii. 106; 
iii. 6) that Plato and other fol- 
lowers of Socrates stayed with 
him for a considerable time 
after the death of their master. 
He is usually spoken of as a 
disciple of Socrates, and has a 
place amongst his most dis- 
tinguished disciples. 

* As may be gathered from 
his system with greater cer- 
tainty than from Cic. and Diog. 
When Euclid became acquain- 
ted with the Eleatic Philosophy 
is uncertain, It is most pro- 
bable that he was under its 
influence before he came under 
that of Socrates, although the 
story in Diog. ii. 30, is too un- 
certain to prove much, 

3 The oxoA} .BdwaclSor (for 
which the Cynic Diogenes in 
Diog. N.34,substitutes EveAcldou 


Ichthyas* is named as his pupil and 


x0Ay), called Megarian or 
Hristic or Dialectic, Diog. ii. 
106. Consult Deycks as to 
these names. He proves that 
the terms Eristic and Dialectic 
were not confined to the Me- 
garian School. Compare Sea- 
tus Empiricus, who generally 
understands by Dialecticians, 
Stoics, for instance, Pyrrh. ii. 
146, 166, 229, 235. 

* How early Euclid was at 
the head of a special circle of 
pupils, and whether he appeared 
formally as a Sophist, or like 
Socrates onlygraduallygathered 
about him men desirous to 
learn, we are not told. Perhaps 
the emigration of many fol- 
lowers of Socrates to Megara 
gave occasion for the estab- 
lishment of this school. i. e., 
for the formation of a society, 
which at first moved about 
Euclid’s house and _ person, 
busying itself with discussions. 
There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Plato and_ his 
friends removed to Megara, 
attracted by the fame of the 
School of Euclid, as Henne 
maintains, pp. 27 and 380. 

> Suid. Evxaretins—Diog. ii, 
112, only makes the general 
remark, that he belonged to 
the School of Euclid. 
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successor, respecting whom, however, nothing further 
is known.'! Of greater note was Eubulides,? the 
celebrated dialectician,? who wrote against Aristotle,! 
and who is mentioned as the teacher of Demos- 
thenes.? Cotemporary with him were Thrasyma- 
chus® of Corinth, and Dioclides,? perhaps also 
Clinomachus.° Pasicles,? however, would appear to 
be younger. A pupil of Enbulides was Apollonius 
of Cyrene, surnamed Cronus,!° the teacher of the 


1 His name is still found in 
Diog. ii. 112 ; vi. 80 (Diogenes 
dedicated to him a dialogue 
called Ichthyas). Athen. viii. 
335, a. 

2? Of Miletus according to 
Diog. ii. 108. Whether he was 
the head of a school, or whether 
he was an immediate disciple 
of Euclid, we do not know. 
Diogenes only says, tis 3 
EvkAcldou Siadox7js ort kal EvVB. 

* Compare Diog. ii. 108; 
Seat. Math. vii. 13. 

+ Diog. ii. 109; Aristocles in 
Hus. Pr. Hiv. xv. 2, 5; Athen. 
viii. 354, b. Themist. Or. xxiii. 
285,c. From these passages it 
is seen that the attack of Eu- 
bulides was very violent, and 
not free from personal abuse. 
We also hear from Athen. x. 
437 of a comedy of Eubulides. 
But he can hardly be the indi- 
vidual whose work on the 
€ynic Diogenes is quoted by 
Diog. vi. 20, 30. 

5 The fact seems pretty well 
established (although it is con- 
spicuously omitted by Plutarch 
in his life of Demosthenes), 
being not only attested by 
Diog. ii. 108; Pseudoplut. v. 
Dec. Orat. viii. 21; Apulei. 


De Mag. c. 15, p. 478; Suid. 
Anpoobévns, and Phot. Cod. 265, 
but being also alluded to by 
the Comedian in Diog., who 
can hardly have called a bare 
acquaintance a disciple. 

® According to Diog. ii. 121, 
a friend of Ichthyas, and a 
teacher of Stilpo’ 8. 

7 Suid. SriArwv, a pupil of 
Euclid, and the teacher of 
Pasicles. 

8 A Thurian (according to 
Diog. ii. 112), and a teacher of 
Stilpo’s son Bryso, Swid. Tppwr, 
Diog. says he was the first to 
write on predicates, sentences, 
and such like. 

® According to Suid. Sriarwyr, 
a brother of the Cynic Crates, 
who had also Dioclides, a pupil 
of Euclid’s, for teacher, and 
Stilpo for pupil. Diog. vi. 89, 
in calling Crates his brother 
and Euclid his teacher, pro- 
bably confounded Euclid with 
Dioclides, unless this be the 
work of a transcriber and 
AvokAcl5ov should be read for 
Evxacldov. 

10 Diog. ii. 111; Strabo, xiv. 
2, 21, p. 658; xvii. 3, 22, p. 
838. 
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sharp-witted Diodorus Cronus,’ and another of his 
pupils was Euphantus, known only to us as a poet 


and _ historian.? 


All other members of this school were, however, 
thrown into the shade by Stilpo,? a pupil of Thrasy- 


1 Diodorus, a native of Iasos 
in Caria, belongs to the most 
distinguished dialecticians of 
the Megarian School. Cic. De 
Fato, 6, 12, calls him ‘valens 


dialecticus’; Seat. Math. i. 
309,  SiaAekrTikdraros Seat. 
and Diog. ii. 111, give two 


epigrams of Callimachus ad- 
dressed to him. His fallacies 
and his researches into motion, 
and into hypothetical sen- 
tences, will be mentioned here- 
after. Pique at a dialectical 
defeat inflicted by Stilpo at 


the table of Ptolemy Soter, is. 


said to have killed him (Diog.; 
Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 58, 180). 
He bequeathed his dialectic to 
his five daughters; Clem. Al. 
Strom. iv. 523, A.; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. i, t. iv. 186. His 
nickname, Kronos, is differ- 
ently explained by Strabo and 
Diog., and in modern times by 
Panzerbieter in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Supplement b. V. 
223, f., who, however, does not 
explain it altogether satisfac- 
torily. Consult, also, Steinhart 
in Ersch. und Gruber’s Ency- 


-clop. Sec. i. B., 25, p. 286. 


* All we know of him isfrom 
Diog. ti. 110, who calls him the 
tutor of King Antigonus, and 
says that to Antigonus he ad- 
dressed a book, wep! BactAetas. 
Athen. vi. 251 quotes an extract 
from the fourth book of his 
history, in which if he has not 


made a gross mistake, mpdrov 
must be read for tplrov. See 
Mallet, p. 96. Callicrates, also 
mentioned by Athenzus, is 
known from Dioder. xx. 21, as 
a favourite of Ptolemy Soter. 

3 Stilpo of Megara (Diog. ii. 
113) must have lived until the 
end of the fourth century. At 
least he survived the capture of 
Megara by Ptolemy Lagi, and 
his defeat by Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, two events which hap- 
pened 307 and 306 B.c. respec- 
tively, Diodor. xx. 37 and 45. 
On the former occasion the 
interview with Diodorus Cronus 
may have happened; for Stilpo 
never visited Egypt (Diog. 115). 
Since he died at an advanced 
age, we may approximately 
place his birth in 380, and his 
death in 300 B.c. Probably we 
ought to place the date of both 


later, for the notices about his 


pupils in Diog. ii, 113-120, 
Senec. Epist. 10, 1, lead us to 
believe that his activity was 
cotemporary with that of Theo- 
phrastus ; and accordingly it 
cannot have begun long before 
the death of Aristotle. Swid. 
Ev«Aeld. calls him successor to 
Ichthyas. Some of the pupils 
of Euclid are mentioned as his 
teachers, and (Diog. ii. 113), 
in particular Thrasymachus. 
(Suid. EvxactS. and Sridzo.) 
Even Euclid himself is named 
by some, but none. of these 
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machus. His spirited lectures made him. an object of 
wonder to his cotemporaries, and the crowds who 
flocked from all sides to listen to them gained for the 
Megarian School a lustre such as it had not hitherto 
enjoyed.’ Atthe same time the development of their 
doctrine took with him a new turn, the principles of 
the Cynic School, into which Diogenes had initiated 
him,” being incorporated with his own to such an ex- 
tent, that doubts may be felt whether Stilpo rather be- 
longs to the Cynics or to the Megarians. Thereby he 
became the immediate precursor of the Stoa, into 
which these two branches of the Socratic philosophy 
were carried over by his pupil Zeno. Other Mega- 
rians, however, continued faithful to the exclusively 
critical character of this School. Alexinus of Elis, a 


bestowed on him at Athens and 


statements are probable. His 
by several princes. It is all 


character, as to which more 


will be said hereafter, is com- 
mended as upright, gentle, 
persevering, open, generous, 
and unselfish, Diog. ii. 117; 
Plut. Vit. Pud. c. 18, p. 536; 
ady. Col. 22, 1, p.111, a. In 
early life dissipated, he en- 
tirely mastered this tendency 
by strength of will (Cie. De 
Fato, 5, 10). He algo took 
part in public business, Diog. 
114. Nine of his dialogues are 
mentioned by Diog. ii. 120. 

1 Diog. ii. 113, exaggerates 
in saying, Toovdrov & ebperiroylg 
kal copiorela mponye ToUs BAAous, 
ote puxpov dejou macay Thy 
‘EAAdSa Ghopaoay eis abrdy pe- 
yaptoat. He also mentions (119 
and 115) the pupils, who joined 
him from other philosophers, 
and the universal admiration 


the more striking that Diog. 
120 call his speeches Wuxpol. 

2 Diog. vi. 76. 

8 The proof of this will be 
given later. 

4 That Zeno was a pupil of 
Stilpo is stated by Diog. ii. 
120; vii. 2, 24, on the authority 
of Heraclides. The same per- 
son is no doubt referred to in 
Diog. ii. 116, as Zeno the 
Pheenician. The founder of 
the Stoa is frequently called a 
Pheenician, Diog. vii. 15, 25, 30. 
In no case can it be Zeno of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollo- 
dorus, as Mallet, p. 62, sup- 
poses, who was himself a pupil 
of Epicurus, and who, accor- 
ding to Diog. x. 25, vii. 35, 
continued faithful to Epicure- 
anism. 
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cotemporary of Stilpo,!' but somewhat younger, is 
notorious for his captiousness; and logical subtleties 
are recorded ? of Philo, the pupil of Diodorus.? Other 
Megarians of this and the following age are only 


known to us by name.* 


1 Diog.ii. 109, speaks of him 
as a pupil of Eubulides (ueratd 
de BAdAwy Ivtwy Tis EVBovAlSov dia- 
doxijs ’AAckivo: éyévero *HAeios), 
The age in which he lived can 
be approximately determined 
by his disputes with Stilpo 
(Plat. Vit. Pud. c. 18, p. 536) ; 
with Menedemus (Diog. ii. 135), 
and with Zeno, whose strongest 
opponent he was, Diog. ii. 109; 
Sext. Math. ix. 108; Plat. 
Comm. Not. 10, 8, p. 1068. He 
must have been younger than 
Stilpo, and have flourished in 
the first ten years of the third 
century. His love of conten- 
tion and his malicious ways 
gained for him the nickname 
’Edeytivos, Diog. Plut. Vit. Pud. 
18; Aristotle in Hus. Pr, Eu. xv, 
2,4. We also learn from Her- 
mippus in Diog. that he retired 
to Olympia in his last years, in 
order to establish a new school 
there. This place of abode not 
suiting his pupils, he remained 
there alone, but soon died of 
aninjury. For his writings con- 
sult Diog. ii.110; vii.163; Athen. 
xv. 696; Aristotle in Hus. 1. c. 

* Diog. vii. 16, a passage 
which does not appear so am- 
biguous as Pitter, Rh. Mus. ii. 
30; Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 145, 
would have it, particularly 
when the subsequent accounts 
are taken into consideration. 
Diog. relates that Zeno of 
Cittium was fond of his society; 


With the verbal criticism of 


Clemens, Stromat. iv. 523, and 
Jerome adv. Jovy. i., quote from 
his ‘ Menexenus ’ the informa- 
tion already given respecting 
the daughters of Diodorns, 
whom he must then have 
spoken of in terms of praise. 
It is a clear mistake on the 
part of Jerome to make him 
the teacher of Carneades. Still 
stranger is Mallet’s mistake, 
confounding the disputant 
Philo with Philo of Larissa, 
the founder of the fourth Aca- 
demy. The latter lived some 
150 to 200 years later. Nor 
can Philo be reckoned among 
the Stoics, although this has 
been done by Fabricius in Sext. 
Pyrrh. ii. 110, and by Prantl. 
Gesch. d. Logik, i. 404. 

% Diog. vii. 191, 194, men- 
tions Philo’s writings mep) oy- 
Maoi@y, and mepl tpdrwv, against 
which Chrysippus wrote, with- 
out doubt meaning this Philo. 
To the same individual must 
be refefred what Cic. Acad. ii. 
47, 143, and Seat. Math. viii. 
113, Pyrrh. ii. 110, say respect- 
ing his views of hypothetical 
sentences differring from those 
of Diodorus, and Alex. Aphi, 
in Anal. pr. 59, b, says respect- 
ing their differences in respect 
of the possible. By Diog. vii, 
16, and Clemens he is sur- 
named 6 Siadexrirds. 

* A dialectician Panthoides, 
doubtless the same person as 
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the Megarians is connected Pyrrho’s philosophy of cmap. 
doubt, Pyrrho, whom Bryso is said to have taught,! 
and Timon, who studied under Stilpo himself, 
being the connecting links, in the same way that the 
scepticism of Gorgias is connected with the critical 


subtleties of the Eleatics. 


The Megarian philosophy is only partially known 
to us from the fragmentary notices of the ancients; 
and frequently it is impossible.to decide whether 
their statements refer to the founder and the older 


members, or only to the later followers of the School. 


Sext. Math. vii. 13, mentions, 
and whose disagreement with 
Diodorus in respect of the 
possible (see p. 193, 1 and 2) 
LEpictet. Diss. ii. 19, 5, speaks 
of, is mentioned by Diog. v. 
68, as the teacher of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, and must there- 
-fore have flourished 280 to 270 
B.c. A dialectician Aristides 
is also mentioned by Diog. ii. 
113, among the cotemporaries 
of Stilpo, and an Aristotle 
living in Sicyon about 255 
Plut. Arat. 3. Linias who is 
there mentioned with him 
appears also to have been a 
Megarian. Somewhat younger 
must have been Artemidorus, 
who wrote against Chrysippus, 
Diog. ix. 53. 

1 Diog. ix. 61: TWippwv Hrovce 
Bptcwvos Tod SrtArwvos, &s ’AAE- 
tavdpos ev Ataboxais, Suid. 
Tippy: Sieqxovoe Bpvcwvos, Tod 
Kaeivoudxov wadnrov. Instead of 
Bryso, Apvowy was formerly 
read in Diog. Sext. Math. vii. 
13, however also calls him 
Bryso. Suid. Mipfarv, These 
statements are not without 


their difficulties. Allowing it 
to be possible that Clinoma- 
chus and not Stilpo instructed 
Bryso, or that he enjoyed the 
instruction of both, the chro- 
nology is still troublesome. 
For how can Pyrrho, before 
Alexander’s expedition to Asia, 
as Diog. expressly says, have 
studied under the son of a 
man, whose own professional 
career probably comes after 
that expedition? It seems as 
though the relation of Pyrrho 
to Bryso as pupil and teacher 
were an imaginary combina- 
tion, designed to connect the 
school of Pyrrho with the Me- 
garian, Possible it also is that 
Bryso, the teacher of Pyrrho, 
has been wrongly identified 
with the son of this Stilpo. 
Suid. Xwxpar. calls Bryso the 
teacher of Pyrrho, a pupil of 
Socrates, or according to others, 
a pupil of Euclid. Réper 
Philol. xxx. 462, proposes to 
read in the passage of Diog. 
instead of Bptowvos rod SriAtw- 
vos, Bpto. 4) Sriar. 
2 Diog. ix. 109. 
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It is all the more satisfactory to be able to learn 
from Plato! particulars respecting a theory in which 
Schleiermacher? first recognised Megarian views, and 
which, in common with most writers,’ we feel justi- 


1 Soph. 242, B. Plato de- 
fined Sophistry as the art of 
deception. The difficulty im- 
mediately arises, that decep- 
tion is only then possible, 
when not-being, to which all 
deception refers, admits a cer- 
tain-kind of being. It may 
then be asked, how is the 
being of the not-being pos- 
sible? To answer this question 
Plato reviews various opinions 
respecting being. In the first 
place he examines the two 
most opposite statements, that 
being is the many, and that it is 
the one, and after having shown 
that neither a manifoldness of 
original substances without a 
substratum of unity, nor the 
unity of the Eleatics excluding 
the many, can be admitted, he 
continues, p. 245, E.: robs wey rol- 
vuy SiarxptBodoyounévous byrTos Te 
mépt kal wh mavras wey ov dedn- 
AvOauer, Buws dt ikavds exérw 
Tovs 5& &AAws Aéyovras ad Gbea~ 
téov. These are again divided 
into classes, those who only 
allow reality to what is mate- 
rial, and others who are called 
248, A. of ray elidy giro, Of 
the latter it is stated 246, B.: 
Toryapody of amps avrods (the 
materialists) gupioBynrodrres pud- 
Aa eVAaBOs avwOev ef dopdrov 
mobey adubvoyta vonra &rra Kal 
dodpara clin BiaCdmevor thy ddAn- 
Owhy ovotay elvar’ TX SE exelvey 
Cdpara Kal Thy AEcyouéyny Sm’ 
adray adjbeay Kard omipd d1a- 
Opavovres év trois Adyos yéveow 


avr’ ovolas pepomevny tives mpoca- 


"yopevouay, 
2 Platon’s Werke, ii. 2. 
3 Ast, Platon’s Leben u. 


Schreiben, 201; Deychs, 37; 
Heindorf on Soph. 246, B.; 
Brandis, ii. a., 114; Hermann, 
Plat. 339; Ges. Abh. 246; 
Stallbaum, Plat. Parm. 60; 
Soph. f. Polit. 61; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 298; Steinhart, 
Allg. Encyk. i. 29, 53 ; Platon’s 
Werke, iii. 204, 423, 554; 
Henne, Ecole de Mégare, 84- 
158 ; Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
37. Against Schleiermacher 
are Ritter, Rhein. Mus. von 
Niebuhr und Brandis ii. 305; 
Petersen, Zeitschrift f. Alter- 
thiimer, 1836, 892, Henne, p. 
49, and Mallet, p. xxx., refers 
the description in Theztet. 
185, C. of the formation of 
conceptions, to the Megarians, 
on the ground that it does not 
agree with Plato’s own method. 
But it would seem that he is 
wrong in so doing, since we 
have no reason to think of 
others besides Plato and So- 
crates. Just as little may the 
passage in Parm. 131, B. be re- 
ferred to the Megarians, as has 
been done by Schieiermacher, 
Pl. Werke, i. 2, 409, and Deyckhs, 
p. 42. The question whether 
things participate in Ideas, is 
one which the Megarians did 
not examine, and it is widely 
remote from the view discussed 
in the Sophistes. 
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fied in applying to them.! 


By making use of the 


testimony of Plato, and by considering the inward 


1 The following are the rea- 
sons. It is clear and generally 
allowed that Plato’s description 
is too minute to be without 

- reference to some philosophic 
School then existing. Even 
Deussen, De Plat. Sophistes 
Marb. 1869, p. 44, is reduced to 
admit this. There is also defi- 
nite reference to a Socratic 
School in the passage where an 
opinion is attributed to certain 
philosophers, to the effect that 
true existence only belongs to 
immaterial things. A philoso- 
phy of conceptions was un- 
known before the time of So- 
erates, and the description 
agrees with no one of the pre- 
Socratic Schools. The philo- 
sophers of conceptions are 
clearly distinguished from the 
Hleatics, and are manifestly 
quite different from them. 
Still less can the Pythagoreans 
be thought of, as Mallet has 
done, p. liii.; for they had 
neither a philosophy of con- 
ceptions, nor did they indulge 
in that subtle refutation of 
opponents, which Plato attri- 
butes to these philosophers. 
Nor can the language of Plato, 
246, C., be quoted to prove 
the contrary, where speaking 
of the dispute between the 
idealists and the materialists 
he says that: ev péow Se eph 
Tatra umdreTos dupotépwr waxn 
tis cel turéornrey. This does 
not mean that this dispute has 
always existed, but that it was 
as old as the Schools them- 
selves, or that, every time the 
point was touched upon, @ 


s 


violent altercation ensued be- 
tween the parties: We are 
not obliged by this state- 
ment to refer this view to an 
earlier period than that of 
Socrates. And among the So- 
cratic Schools there is none to 
which it can be attributed 
with so much probability as to 
the Megarian. Some think 
that the passage refers to Plato 
(as Socher, Plat. Schriften, 265, 
and Schaarschmidt, Die Samm- 
lung der Plat. Sch., 210, do); and 
this reference commends itself 
most to those who with them 
declare that the Sophistes is 
not the work of Plato. The 
reference would of course be 
to an earlier form of Plato’s 
teaching or to such Platonists 
as had failed to advance with 
their school. This is the view of 
Uebermeg, Unters. Plat. Schrif. 
277; Pilger, Ueber d. Athetese 
d. Plat. Soph. Berlin, 1869, 21; 
Grote, Plato, i. 458; iii. 482; 
Campbell, the Sophistes and 
Politicus of Plato, Soph. Ixxiv. 
f. 125. But is it likely that 
Plato can have treated a theory 
of his own with so much irony 
as he lavishes, p. 246, A. B., on 
these eiSéy pfAo1? Is it Plato’s 
teaching, or have we reason 
for thinking that it ever was 
Plato’s teaching, that the 6v- 
vais Tov Totety does not belong 
to Being but to the Becoming ? 
In his system, as far as it is 
known to us, it does belong to 
the idea of the good, to the 
creative vovs of Timzeus, to the 
aitfa of Philebus, which must 
at any rate be reckoned as otola 
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connection of the several doctrines, we hope a pic- 
ture will be produced of the Megarian doctrine, 


and not as yéveors, and in Phedo 
95, E., it belongs to ideas in 
general. Moreover, if the con- 
tested theory only belonged to 
a small portion of Plato’s 
scholars, how could the little 
fraction be opposed to the ma- 
terialists as the chief sup- 
porters of the idealistic point 
of view? Does not the whole 
description create the impres- 
sion that the contrast was one 
which the writer saw before 
him, and not one made from 
different conceptions of his own 
metaphysic? It might seem 
that by friends of ey in this 
passage Huclid cannot have 
been meant, because (1) ac- 
cording to Aristotle’s definite 
assertion (Metaph. i. 6, 987, b, 
7; xiii. 4, 1078, b, 9; Eth. N. 
1. 4, 1096, a, 13) Plato first 
brought up the doctrine of 
ideas, and (2) the Megarians 
held one and not many primary 
substances. ‘The first reason is 
not very cogent. Doubtless 
Plato first brought into notice 
the doctrine of ideas to which 
Aristotle refers, allowing that 
Euclid agreed with him in de- 
claring the fos to be the only 
real element in things. Nei- 
ther is the second argument 
conclusive. Euclid may well 
in cases of materialism have 
insisted, that in every object 
the incorporeal form was the 
only real thing, and yet have 
gathered all these forms to- 
gether under the one substance 
—the good. If the latter as- 
sertion involved him in contra- 
diction with his original pre- 


mises, the contradiction is not 
greater than that involved in 
denying every change, and yet 
speaking of an action, an évep- 
ye of being. Indeed, how 
otherwise can he have ad- 
vanced from the Socratic phi- 
losophy of conceptions to his 
doctrine of unity? And does not 
the language of the Sophistes, 
246, B, telling, how that the 
friends of ideas destroy matter 
by resolving it into its smal- 
lest particles, best correspond 
with Euclid and his school ? 
Does it not best harmonise 
with the statement of Aris- 
tocles respecting the Mega- 
rians, that the latter should 
have refused to being the 
capacity to act or to suffer? 
whereas this would not at all 
harmonise with Plato. That 
these philosophers are included 
245, E., among those &AAws Aé- 
yovres is not true, #AAws A€yorTes 
meaning here literally those 
who speak differently, with 
whom all does not turn (as 
with the philosophers men- 
tioned .243, D) upon the an- 
tithesis of being and not-being. 
With the philosophers to whom 
Plato comes 245, E., the ques- 
tion is not whether there is one 
or more than one form of 
being, everything else being 
not-being, but whether there 
is only the corporeal or the in- 
corporeal. Conf. p. 243, D, 
with 246, A. Compare Henne, 
105; Bonitz, Plat. Stud. ii. 49, 
In the explanation of diaxpiBo- 
Aoyoupévous, NO One appears to 
have exactly hit the mark. 
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MEGARIAN TEACHING: 


which shall, in the main, faithfully represent the 
facts. 

The starting-point of the Megarian philosophy 
must be looked for in Socrates’ demand for a know- 
ledge of conceptions. With this demand Euclid 
combined the Eleatic doctrine of a contrast between 
sensational and rational knowledge. Distinguishing 
these two kinds of knowledge far more by their 
objects than by their form, he arrived at the convic- 
tion that the senses show us what is capable of change 
and becoming, and that only thought can supply us 
with the knowledge of what is unchangeable and 
really existing.' He stood, therefore, in general, on 
the same footing as Plato, and it is possible that this 
view was arrived at by both philosophers in common 
in their intellectual intercourse, and that owing to 
Plato Euclid was influenced by Heraclitus’ view of 
the world of sense. Socrates had indeed made the 
immediate business of thought to be the acquisition 
of a knowledge of conceptions. Conceptions, accord- 
ingly, represent that part of a thing which never 
changes. Not material things, but only incorporeal 
species, taught Euclid, admit of true being.2 The 


1 Plato, 248, A.: Téveow, thy 
5é odclay xwpts wou SeAducvor 
Aéyere; H yép;—Nal.—Kal «d- 
pare pey quas yevéoe: SV aicOh- 
cews Kolvwveiv, Sie Aoyiomod Se 
wuxf mpos Thy byTws ovclay, hy 
Gel nara Tait woaltws exe 
gard, yéverty BE BAdoTE YAAws. 
For this reason Aristoc. in 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 17, 1, says of 
the Megarians and Eleatics 
together: ofovra yap Sey ras 


pev aic@hoes Kad payractas Kara- 
Bddrew, ait 5& wdvov TE Adye 
morevety, 

*In the passage of the 
Soph. 246, B., quoted at p- 
214, 2, in which the words ré 
5& exelvoy cduara must not be 
taken to mean ‘the bodies of 
those conceptions,’ ¢fin dcd- 
vara, but ‘the bodies of the 
materialists,’ in which they 
look for all real being. 
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same view Stilpo expressed, when he refused to allow 
the general conception to apply to individual things, 
on the ground that a general conception implies some- 


thing quite different from every individual thing, 


and not like these only existing from a definite time.’ 
In this respect the Megarians again agree with 
Plato.2 Whilst Plato, however, regarded species as 
living spiritual forces, Euclid, following in the steps 
of Parmenides, denied every kind of motion to being. 
He, therefore, reduced action and passion to the 
sphere of the becoming. Of being, he asserted, you 
can neither predicate action, nor passion, nor yet 


motion.? 


1 Diog. ii. 119, says of him: 
ereye, Tov A€yovTa &vOpwmroy elyat 
undéva (in which we suggest 
ciety instead of elva), obre yap 
Tovde Aéyey ovTe Tévde. Tl yap 
MaAAov révde 7) Tdvde; obre ipa 
tTévde, Kal rddw 7d Adxavoy otk 
eort Td Seucvdmevoyv. Adxavory 
Mev yap iy mpd puplwy erdy~ odk 
tipa earl rovro Adxavov. Dio- 
genes introduces this with the 
remark ; dewds 5& wyav dy ey roils 
€piotixots ayifper Kal rd efdn, and 
it would in itself be possible, 
that Stilpo and others had 
derived their hostility to gene- 
ral conceptions, and especially 
to the Platonic ideas, from the 
Cynic School. But the above 
examples are not directed 
against the reality of groups 
expressed by a general con- 
ception, but against the reality 
of particular things.  Stilpo 
denies that the individual is a 
man, because the expression 
man means something univer- 


sal and different from any 
particular man. He denies 
that what is shown to him is 
cabbage, because there was 
cabbage 10,000 years ago; in 
other words, because the gene- 
ral conception of cabbage 
means something unchange- 
able, not something which has 
come into being. We may 
then believe with Hegel, Gesch. 
d, Phil. ii, 123, and Stallbawn, 
Plat. Parm. 65, that either Dio- 
genes or his authority must 
have made some mistake here. 

2 Probably expressions like 
‘Hi quoque multa in Platone,’ 
said of the Megarians by Cie. 
Acad. iv. 42, 129, refer to such 
points of similarity. 

* Plato, Soph. 248, C.: Aé 
youow, 8T. yevéoe: pty pérerre 
Tov mdcxe Kal moety Suvduews, 
mpos d& ovclay rovtwy ovdetépov 
Thy diva apudrrev pacty. Tt 
is accordingly afterwards re- 
peatedly stated as their view : 


MEGARIAN TEACHING. 


Connected with this denial of the becoming is 
the assertion, probably coming from Euclid, certainly 
from his school, that capacity does not. exist beyond 
the time of its exercise ; and that thus what is actual 
is alone possible.! What is simply possible but not 
actual, would at the same time be and not be. Here 
would be the very contradiction which Parmenides 
thought to discover in the becoming, and the change 
from the possible to the actual would be one of those 
changes which Euclid could not harmonise with the 


conception of being.” 


[7d mavred@s dy] axlynrov Eords 
eiva, aklynrov To wapdmay éo- 
tdvot, and in opposition to this 
view Plato requires: val 7d 
Kwovpevoy dh Kal Kivnow cvyXw- 
putéov @s byTa .... whTe TaY 
év q Kad woAAGd edn AcydyTay 7d 
nay éornkds amodéxer@a,—Aris- 
tocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 17, 1. 
The proofs by which the Me- 
garians denied motion will be 
described hereafter. _ It does 
not, however, seem likely that 
the objections raised to the 
theory of ideas in the first part 
of Plato’s Parmenides are of 
Megarian origin, as Stallbaum, 
Pl. Parm. 57 and 65, supposes. 

1 Arist. Metaph. ix. 3: etot 
3é tives of baci, olov of Meyaptko, 
bray evepyn pdvov Sivacba, bray 
be wh evepyh ov SvvacOu. oiov 
gov wh oikodomovyTa od dvvacGaL 
oikodoueiv, GAAG TY oixodopotyTa 


_Sray oikodopui* Guolws Se Kal emt 


tév #Adwv. In refuting this 
statement Aristotle observes 
that it would make all motion 
and becoming impossible; 
which was just what the Me- 
garians wanted. Further par- 


Hence, only what is imma- 


ticulars on this point will be 
quoted from Diodorus in the 
sequel. The passage in the 
Sophistes, 248, C., which 
Henne, p. 133, connects with 
that of Aristotle, refers to 
something different. 

2 Hartenstein, p. 205, is of 
opinion that the above state- 
ment is made in direct contra- 
diction to Aristotle. It would 
in this case belong to Eubu- 
lides. But the Aristotelian 
technical terms Stvac$a, évep- 
yeiv, do not prove much. 
Aristotle often expressed the 
statements of others in his 
own terminology. On the 
other hand, no very great im- 
portance for the system of 
Aristotle must be attached to 
the Megarian doctrine already 
quoted, even if it comes from 
Euclid. It is only a peculiar 
way of understanding the 
Eleatic doctrine against be- 
coming and motion. Still less 
can we here support the Me- 
garians against Aristotle as 
Grote, Plato, iii. 491, does : be- 
cause a builder without ma- 
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terial and unchangeable is allowed by him to be 
actual, and regarded as the subject matter of science. 

Soerates had described the good as the highest 
object of knowledge.' In this he was followed by 
Euclid? Regarding, however, that which is most 
essentially real as the highest object of knowledge 
in accordance with his principles, Euclid thought 
himself justified in transferring to the good all the 
attributes which Parmenides had assigned to real 
being. One only real good is there, unchangeable, 
ever the same, of which our highest conceptions are 
only different names. Whether we speak of God, or 
of Intelligence, or of Reason, we always mean one 


terials, tools and intentions, 
cannot build, and when these 
and other conditions are there, 
must build. For this is not at 
all the point on which the 
dispute between Aristotle and 
the Megarians turns. Aris- 
totle on the contrary says in 
the connection of the above 
enquiry (Metaph. iv. 5, c. 7; 
1049, a. 5), that if the neces- 
sary conditions for the exercise 
of a capacity are given (among 
which besides the duvdues ro- 
yuwat the intention must be 
included), its exercise always 
follows. This, according to 
Grote, is likewise the meaning 
of the Megarian sentence, 
which he disputes. Its real 
meaning—that a capacity until 
it shows itself by action is not 
only kept in abeyance by the 
absence of the necessary means 
and conditions, but is not even 
existing —may be gathered from 
the objections urged by Aris- 
totle, e. 3, and from the quota- 


tions, p. 230, 2. Grote to defend 
the Megarians attributes to 
them reflections, which we have 
no right to attribute to them. 

See p. 133 and 147. 

2 That his assertions about 
the good should have nothing 
to do with the Socratic know- 
ledge (Hermann, Ges. Abhand- 
lung,’ 242) could only be ac- 
cepted on the supposition that 
that knowledge was not know- 
ledge about the good, and that 
Euclid was not a pupil of So- 
crates. Nor can it be readily 
concedec that a pure Eleatic 
philosopher, if he had only 
moved in an ethical sphere of 
ideas, would have treated this 
part of philosophy in the same 
way as Euclid. As long as he 
remained a pure Eleatic philo- 
sopher, he could not have 
taken this ethical direction 
and have placed the conception 
of the good at the head of his 
system. 
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MEGARIAN VIEW OF THE GOOD. 


and the same thing, the Good.! For the same reason 
the moral aim, as Socrates had already shown, is 
always one—the knowledge of the Good,—and if we 
speak of many virtues, all these are but varying 
names for one and the same virtue.” 

What, however, is the relation of other things to 
this one Good? Even Euclid, as accounts tell us, 
denied any existence to what is not good;* from 
which it follows immediately, that besides the Good 
nothing real exists. This statement is on better 
authority attributed to the later Megarian School.* 
Therewith many conceptions, the reality of which 
had been originally assumed, were destroyed as such, 
and reduced, in as far as any reality was admitted 
about them, to mere names of the Good.’ Here, 


1 Cic. Acad. iv. 42, 129: Me- 
garici qui id bonum solum esse 
dicebant, quod esset unum et 
simile et idem semper (oloy, 
Spotoy ravtév). Diag. ii. 106, 
says of Euclid: otros ty 7d 
ayatov amepalvero modadois dvd- 
wast Karoimevoy: bre per yap 
opdynow, Ste SE Gedy, Kal BAdoTE 
vod xa) Th AoLTe. 

2 Diog. vii. 161, says of the 
Stoic Aristo: dpetds 7’ ode 
modaas clonyer, @s 6 Zhvwvy, ore 
lay moddots + vdpaot KaAoumerny, 
&s of Meyapikol. That this one 
virtue was the knowledge of 
the good, appears not only 
from the internal connection 
of the system and its external 
relation to Socrates, but also 
from Cicero 1. c. who asserts: 
a Menedemo autem... Hre- 
triaci appellati ; quorum omne 
bonum in mente positum et 


mentis acie, qua verum cerne- 
retur. Illi (the Megarians) 
similia, sed, opinor, explicata 
uberius et ornatius. Conf. 
Plato, Rep. vi. 505, B., in 
which Antisthenes is mention- 
ed in addition to Euclid. 

8 Diog. ii. 106; 7a 5 ayti- 
kelweva TS GryaOG aviper wh elvou 
odcKkwr. 

4 Arist. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
17, 1: 80ev aglow obrol ye [ot 
mep) SriAmwva Kat Tous Meyapt- 
kovs] Td dv ev elvat Kat Td wh Ov 
Erepov elva, pdt yevvaoOai Ti 
pdt pOeiperOar pdt Kiveio dat 
tomapdmav, Arist. Metaph. xiv. 
4; 1091, b, 13, refers to Plato, 
and can hardly be applied to 
the Megarians. 

5 Prantl’s view, p. 35, that 
the conceptions of the Me- 
garians must invariably have 
a nominalistic meaning, does 
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probably, traces of gradual development in the Mega- 
rian doctrine are to be found. Euclid apparently 
first spoke of a plurality of essential conceptions in 
contrast to objects of sense, and this form of teach- 
ing belongs primarily to a time in which his system 
was being developed out of this contrast.! Ata later 
period the Megarians appear to have used the mani- 
foldness of conceptions for the purpose of attacking 
popular notions,” otherwise keeping it in the back- 
ground, and confining themselves to the essential 
oneness of being and the Good. Inconsistent, no 
doubt, they were; yet we can understand how they 
became involved in this contradiction by gradually 
pushing the Socratic theory of conceptions to the 


C. Hristic. 


abstract doctrine of the Eleatic One.? 
The sharper the contrast which they presented 


not agree with the statements 
of Plato. If the Megarians 
declared conceptions and only 
conceptions to be adAnbivh odota, 
surely they were Realists, not 
Nominalists. Not even Stilpo 
can, accordingly, be called a 
Nominalist. He had, more- 
over, absorbed too much of 
the Cynic doctrines for us to 
be able to form from him any 
conclusion respecting the ori- 
ginal Megarian views. 

’ Plato, at least in the pas- 
sage before quoted, does not 
mention a good which is One. 
On the contrary, he speaks of 
his philosophers of conceptions 
differing from the Eleatics in 
assuming many conceptions. 

2 See p. 260, 1. 
~’ Henne, p. 121, tries to get 


over the difficulty in another 
way. The Megarians, he be- 
lieves, attributed being to each 
particular idea, in as far as it 
was a unity, and various con- 
ceptions were used by them to 
express various kinds of the 
good. But this very point— 
the being of various kinds of 
good—was what the Megarians 
denied. Starting with the one- 
ness of being they cannot have 
arrived at the notion of a mani- 
foldness of conceptions, since 
this oneness excludes in its ab- 
stract form any development 
or subordinate distinction. But 
it is quite possible that the 
Socratic conceptions may 
gradually have been lost in 
the Eleatic unity. 
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to the current mode of thought, the greater became 
the necessity of fortifying their own position against 
assault. Here again they had only to follow the 
example of the Eleatics. To prove the soundness of 
their position directly, as Parmenides had done, was 
no easy matter. More important results might be 
expected, if their opponents’ ground was assailed by 
the criticism of Zeno and Gorgias. From Zeno the 
founder of the School had appropriated the Eleatic 
_ doctrine precisely in this its critical function, Zeno 
and the Sophists being the principal persons who 
drew attention hereto in central Greece. This path 
of criticism the Megarians now struck out with such 
preference, that the whole school herefrom derived 
its name.! We are assured by Diogenes,” that it was 
the practice even of Euclid, to attack conclusions 
and not premises—in other words, to refute by a 
reductio ad absurdum. It is also said that Euclid? 
rejected explanations by analogies—a form much 
used by Socrates—because a similar thing when cited 
makes nothing clearer, and a dissimilar thing is 
irrelevant. The most telling description of Euclid’s 
method will probably be found in Plato, who, speak- 


1 See p. 250, 3. 

2 41.107: rats re dmodetteow 
évioraro ob KaT& Ahupara GAAG 
kar’ émopdy. Since in Stoical 
terminology—which we are of 
course not justified in ascribing 
to Euclid on the strength of 
this passage—Afj#ua means the 
major premiss, or more often 
both premises, and émipopa the 
conclusion (Deychs, 34; Prantl, 


470), it is most probable that 
the meaning given above is the 
real meaning of these words. 

3 Thid. nal tov 516 mapaPoarjs 
Adbyov awrjpet, Aéyov Hrot ek buolwy 
abtov 2) e& avopolwy cuvicracbat * 
kal ef pev et duolwv, mepl avra 
deiy piddoyv 7) ofs Smo eorw 
dvaorpéeperOar ef 5 ef avopolwy, 
mapéAke Thy mapabeciv. 
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ing in the Sophistes of the philosophers of concep- 
tions, says that in their discourses they destroy matter 
piecemeal, in order to prove that it has no real being 
but is subject to flux and change.’ ‘This is exactly 
the line which Zeno adopted, in order to prove the 
uncertainty of the perceptions of the senses ;* and © 
which we notice also in the Sorites of the later 
Megarians: the apparently substantial bodily mass 
is divided into its component parts, and there being 
no limit to the division, and no ultimate. atom 
on which contemplation can rest, it is argued 
that matter must be itself unreal, and a mere pass- 
ing phenomenon. Euclid is accordingly rightly re- 
garded as the founder of the Megarian criticism. 
Still, with him criticism does not seem to have at- 
tained the character of formal captiousness, although 
objection may be taken to his controversial tone :* it 
would appear that, like Zeno before him, he was 
primarily anxious to maintain his positive princi- 
ples, and that he only used the subtleties of argument 
as a means to this end. Nothing, at least, is known 
of him which would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
nor is any one of the quibbling fallacies laid to his 


charge, for which the Megarian school was afterwards 
notorious. 


1 See p. 256, 1; 259, 2. 

2 SeeZeller, G. d. Griech. Part 
L, 496. 

* According to Diog. ii. 80, 
Socrates had already observed, 
that because of his captious- 
ness, he might associate pos- 
sibly with Sophists, but not 
with human beings. But this 


statement proves but little, 
since it uses the term Sophist 
in a way peculiar to post-So- 
cratic times. It is more worthy 
of belief (Diog. ii, 107) that 
Timon called him a quarrel- 
some person, who introduced 
amongst the Megarians a rage 
for disputes. 
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MEGARIAN CAPTIOUSNESS. 


Among the immediate successors of Euclid, how- 
ever, the element of captiousness prevailed over 
positive teaching. Such teaching as they had was 
too scanty to command attention for long, and too 
abstract to admit of further development. On the 
other hand a polemic against prevailing opinions 
presented to the sharp-witted, to the contentious, and 
to those ambitious of intellectual distinction, an un- 
explored field, over which the Megarians eagerly 
ranged.! Not seldom their metaphysical assumptions 
served only as occasions for hard-fighting with words. 
Among the fallacies which are attributed to Eubu- 
lides,?2 though they probably belong to an earlier 


1 The ordinary form of these 
captious proofs is that of ask- 
ing questions. Hence the 
regular expression : Adyov épw- 
ray (to raise a point) in Diog. 
ii.108; 116; Sewt. Math. x. 87; 
and the Meyapixa épwrqpara in 
the fragment of Chrysippus; 
in Plat. Sto. Rep. 10, 9, p. 1036. 
Conf. Arist. Phys. viii. 8; 263, 
a, 4,7; Anal. Pr. ii. 19, 66, a, 
26; 36; i. 32,47, a, 21. But 
like the Sophists, they refused 
every answer but Yes or No, 
Diog. ii. 135. 

2° Diog. ii. 108, enumerates 
7: that called Wevdduevos, that 
called diaAavOdvwv, the Electra, 
the eyxekaAvppévos, the owplrns, 
the Kxepativns, the garaxpés. The 
first of them is given as fol- 
lows in Avist. Soph. El. 25, 180, 
a, 34, b, 2; Alex. ad loc. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 29, 95: If a man says 
he is at the moment telling a 
lie, is he telling a lie, or is he 
speaking truth? The diudavdd- 


vey, the éyrexadvupevos, and the 
Electra are only different forms 
of the same fallacy. Do you 
know who is concealed? Do 
you know who is behind the 
veil? Did Electra know her 
brother before he announced 
himself to her? and the solu- 
tion of them all consists in 
the fact, that he who was con- 
cealed, or behind the veil, or 
had not yet announced him- 
self respectively, was known 
to, but not immediately recog- 
nised by, the lookers on. See 
Arist. 8. El. c. 24,179, a, 33; 
Alex. in loc. and 49; Lucian, 
Vit. Auct. 22, and Prantl. The 
xepativns is as follows: Have 
you lost your horns? If you 
say Yes, you allow that you had 
horns. Jf you say No, you 
allow that you have them still. 
Diog. vii. 187 ; vi. 38; Seneca, 
Ep. 45, 8; Geil. Kayley boys 
Prantl, p.53. The Sorites con- 
sists in the question: How 
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time,! only one, the Sorites, has any intelligible rela- 
tion to their metaphysics. By means of this form of 
argument it could be proved that no enduring being 
belongs to objects of sense, but that every such 
object passes into its opposite, and represents what is 
changing, and not what is real and unchangeable.? 
The rest appear to be simple sophisms, having no 
other object than to involve opponents in difficulties,* 
critical works of art, which made indeed the need 
felt of an accurate investigation into the laws of 
thought, but in the pursuit of which the desire of 
conducing to a right intellectual method by pointing ~ 
out difficulties and refuting untenable opinions falls 


altogether inte the background. 
The powers of Alexinus in argument seem to 


many grains make a heap? or 
more generally: With what 
number does Many begin? Of 
course it is impossible to assign 
anumber. See Cic. Acad. ii. 28, 
92; 16,49; Diog. vii. 82; Pers. 
Sat. vi. 78; Prantl, p. 54. The 
gadakpds is another form of the 
same: How many hairs must 
you lose to become a bald-head ? 
See Hor. Ep. ii. 1, 45; Prantl, 
l.c.; Deyeks, 51. 

' There are, for instance, in- 
dications of the Sorites in 
Zeno and Huclid. In general 
it is difficult to say who’ are 
the discoverers of quibbles, 
which are taken seriously at 
the time they are produced, 
but are after all only bad jokes: 
Seneca, Hp. 45, 10, says that 
many books had been written 
on the pevdduevos, among which 
those of Theophrastus and 


Chrysippus are known to us 
from Diog. vii. 196; v. 49. 
Chrysippus, according to Diog. 
vii. 198, 192, also wrote on the 
SiardavOdvev, the eyKexaduupeévos, 
and the cwpirys. Philetus of 
Cos is said to have worked 
himself to death in writing 
about the pevdduevos, Athen. 
ix. 401, e. The xepartyns and 
éykekadupmevos were also attri- 
buted to Diodorus (Diog. ii. 
111), and the former (Diog. vii. 
187) as also the Sorites (Diog. 
vii. 82) to Chrysippus, certainly 
without reason to Chrysippus. 

? Compare what will be later 
said about Diodorus’ proofs in 
denying motion. 

’.The motive which Prantl, 
p. 52, sees in the éyrexaduupévos 
is not so patent, and the as- 
sumptions of Brandis, p. 122, 
do not seem accurate. 
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have been of a similar kind. He, at least, is only 
known to us as a captious disputant.! Nothing 
further is known of him beyond an argument in 
which he vainly attempted to entangle Menedemus 
in what is called the ‘ horned’ fallacy,? and a refuta- 
tion of Xenophon’s proofs of the reasonable arrange- 
ment of the world,? which was subsequently repeated 
by the Academicians.‘ . In close connection with the 
Megarian doctrines may be placed the discussions of 
Diodorus on motion and destruction, on the possible, 
and on hypothetical sentences. 

Tradition has preserved four arguments, by which 
Diodorus attempted to support the fundamental 
teaching of his school on the impossibility of motion. 
The first,> which in the main is the same as that of 
Zeno, is as follows. Supposing anything to move, it 
must either move in the space in which it is, or in 
the space in which it is not. In the former it has 
not room to move, because it entirely fills it; in the 
latter it can neither act nor be acted upon; hence 
motion is inconceivable.6 The second is a less 


1 See p. 254, 1. 

2 In Diog. ii. 135. 

3 Seat. Math. ix. 107: Zeno 
had concluded, because the 
world is the best possible, and 
reason is higher than the ab- 
sence of reason, that the world 
must have reason. See Cic. 
De N. D. ii. 8, 21; iii. 9, 22. 
To this Alexinus replied: 7d 
moinTiucov TOD /) mointikod Kon 7 
yoapparindy Tov BH -ypappmariKod 
Kpetrtév €ort * Kal To Kare Tas 
trras Téxvas Sewpotpevoy Kpetr- 
roy eoTt TOU Mh) TOLOUTOL. ovoe 


éy d€ xdopov Kpetrréy eot1’ Toln- 
qTikby apa Kal ypaupariucdy ear 
6 Kéopos. 

4 Gic. N.D.iii. 8,21; 10, 26; 
Lit 

5 Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 242; iii. 71; 
Math. x. 85; i. 311. 

6 Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 243, men- 
tions asimilar argument against 
becoming in general, in imme- 
diate connection with the proof 
given above: Neither can what 
is come into being, for it exists 
already ; nor can what is not, 
for nothing can happen to it; 
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accurate form of the same proof.! All that moves 
is in space: What 2s in space reposes: Therefore 
what is moved reposes. A third proof? is based on 
the assumption of infinitesimal atoms and particles. 
It is generally attributed to Diodorus.’ Probably he 
only used it hypothetically, as Zeno did his argument, 
to refute ordinary notions. It is this: As long as 
the particle a is in the corresponding space A, it does 
not move, because it completely fills it. Just as 
little does it move when it is in the next following 
space, B; for no sooner is it there than its motion 
has ceased. Accordingly it does not move at all. 
In this conclusion one cannot fail to discover the 
note of Zeno’s inferences, and of that critical process 
which had been already described by Plato.? The 
fourth proof, besides assuming the existence of atoms, 
distinguishes between partial and complete motion.’ 
Every moving body must first have the majority of 


consequently nothing at all is. 
It is possible that this argu- 
ment also belongs to Diodorus. 
But Steinhart is wrong in at- 
tributing to‘him (Allg. Encykl 
Sect. i, vol. xxv. p. 288) the 
distinction between space in 
the wider and in the narrower 
sense, which is found in Seat. 
Perrh. iii.) 755 Math. x 96, 
since it would appear from 
these passages that the dis- 
tinction was made with a view 
to meet Diodorus’ objections. 

1 Seat. Math. x. 112, 

2 Id. x. 143 and 119, Alew- 
ander, too, De Sensu, 125, b, 
mentions Diodorus, Adyos zepl 
TOV GmEepav, 


8 Jd. ix, 362; Pyrrh. iii. 32; 
Dionys. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 23, 
4; Stob. Ekl i. 103; Pseudo- 
clement, Recogn. viil. 15, all of 
which point to one common 
source, Simpl. Phys. 216, b; 
Schel. in Arist. 405, a, 21. 
Diodorus called these atoms 
KEPT. 

4 Even the first proof, accor- 
ding to Sext. Math. x. 85, was 
put in such a shape as to prove 
that every atom fully occupied 
its space; but this is unim- 
portant here. 

5 See p. 265. 

§ Seat. Math, x. 113. 

7 «lynois Kat’ émikpdreay and 
«lynots Kat’ cidiKplvecar, 
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its particles moved, before it can move as a whole; 


that it should move with the majority is, however, — “~ 


not conceivable. For supposing a body to consist of 
three atoms, two of which move whilst the third is 
at rest, such a body must move, because the majority 
of its particles move. The same applies, when a 
fourth atom at rest is added: for the body being 
moved xat’ émixpatevar, the three atoms of which it 
consists are moved, consequently the fourth at rest 
is added to the three moving atoms. Why not 
equally when a fifth and a sixth atom is added? So 
that a body consisting of 10,000 particles must be 
moved, if only two of these first move. If this is, how- 
ever, absurd, a movement of the majority of particles 
is therefore inconceivable, and therefore a movement 
of the whole body. That there is an inconclusive- 
ness in this argument Sextus has already noticed.’ 
Diodorus, however, appears to have considered it 
unanswerable, and hence, he concludes all his re- 
searches by saying that it never can be said of a 
thing, It is moving, but only, It has moved.* He 
was, in other words, prepared to allow what the 
senses seemed to prove,® that a body is now in one 
place and now in another, but he declared the 
transition from the one to the other to be impossible. 
This is indeed a contradiction, and as such it was 


1 Sert. Math. x.112, 118. A agreed therein with the Elea- 
further argument, the first ties. 
argument of Zeno’s, is not at- 2 Seat. Math. x. 48; 85; 91; 
tributed to Diodorus by Seat. 97-102. 
Math. x. 47. He only says as 3 This reason is specially 
to its result, that Diodorus mentioned hy Seat. Math. x. 86. 
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Cuar. laid to his charge by the ancients, and by him very 
At inadequately met.! At the same time it is a devia~ 
tion from the original teaching of his school. Euclid 
denied motion absolutely, and would just as little 
have allowed a completed motion as a transition in 

. the present. 

— (by On With the third of these arguments agrees sub- 
eer stantially the argument of Diodorns that nothing 


perishes. It is as follows. A Wall, he says, does 
not perish; so long as the stones keep together, it 
stands; but when the stones are separated it no 
longer exists.2. That it may however have perished, 
he appears to have likewise allowed. 

Closely related to the enquiry into motion, are 
his discussions on what is possible. In both cases 
the conceivability of change is the point raised, but 
in one case it is raised in reference to something, in 
the other abstractedly. In both cases, Diodorus 
stands on exactly the same footing with regard to 
his School. The older Megarians allowed as possible 
only what actually is, understanding by actual what 
was before them in the present.2 To this Diodorus 
added what might be in the future, by saying: Pos- 
sible is what either is actual or what will be actual.‘ 


(¢) On the 
Possible. 


1 See Sert. 91, 97. Diodorus 


neously). This example is 
here proves the assertion that, 


sufficient to show how erroneous 


anything predicated of the past 
may be true, whilst it is not 
true predicated of the present 
by such irrelevant statements 
as that it can be said of Helen 
that she had three husbands 
(one after another), but never 
that she has three (cotempora- 


Grote’s view (Plato iii. 501) is, 
that Diodorus only intended to 
assert that present motion is 
only the transition point be- 
tween the past and the present. 

2 Seat. Math. x. 347. 

* See p; 261: 

4 Cic. De Fato, 6,12; 7,183 
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In proof of this statement he used an argument, 
which goes by the name of xupvevov, and is still 
admired after centuries,' as a masterpiece of subtle 
criticism. It is in the main as follows: From any- 
thing possible nothing impossible can result ;? but 
it is impossible that the past can be different from 
what it is; for had this been posstble at a past 
moment, something impossible would have resulted 
from something possible. It was therefore never 
_possible. And speaking generally it is impossible 
that anything should happen differently from what 


has happened.? 


Far less exacting was Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, 
when he declared everything to be possible, even 
should outward circumstances prevent it from being 


9,17; Ep. ad Fam. ix. 4; Plt. 
Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055; Alez. 
Aph. in Anal. Pr. 59,b; Schol. 
in Arist. 163, b, 29; Simpl, 
ibid. 65, b, 7; Philip, ibid. 163, 
b, 19; Boeks, de Interpret. Op. 
ed. Basil, 364 ; Prantl, Gesch. d. 
Log. i. 19. The above sentence 
is expressed here thus: Possible 
is brep h eorw Ganges } ora. 

1 Comp. Zpict. Diss. ii. 18, 
18: we ought to be proud of 
moral actions, obx ém 7G tov 
kupietovta épwriicu, and just 
before: kopbdoy copicudrtiov Edv- 
gas, TOAY Koporepov TOD Kuptebov- 
ros. He also mentions, ii. 19, 
9, treatises of Cleanthes, Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Archi- 
demus on the kupietwv. Chry- 
sippus could only meet it (ac- 
cording to Alew. in Anal. Pr. 
57, b, in Schol, in Arist. 163, a, 
8), by asserting that possibly 


the impossible might result 
from the possible. Other pas- 
sages are quoted by Prantl, p. 
40, 36. 

2 So dkodovbely is rendered, 
thus keeping up the ambiguity 
of the original, where d«oAov- 
6<iv means not only sequence 
in time, but causal sequence. 

* Epict. Diss. i. 19, 12 6 
kuptetwoy Ab-yos dard Totobrwy TwWaY 
&poppav hpwrjc0a palveras’ Kot- 
vis yap ovens paxns Tos Tpiol 
Todos mpos BAANAG, TH “way na- 
peanavids GAnbes avarykatov elvat,’ 
kal T@ ‘Swvarg abbvarov ph axKo- 
Aovbeiy, Kal TG ‘ Svvardy elva 6 
ot” eorw GAnbes ob7 ora,’ 
cuvibav Thy paxny tabrqv 6 Atd- 
dupos TH TGV mpaTwy Svoiy mHa- 
véTnTt ouvexphoero mpos mupd- 
otras Tov pydev elyar Svvarbv 
6 ot @orw GaAnbes ot7’ Eora. 
Conf. Cic. De Fato, 6. 
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realised,! provided a thing has only the capacity 
therefor. This was undeniably a departure from 
the Megarian teaching. 

In regard, too, to the truth of hypothetical sen- 
tences, Philo laid down criteria different from those 
of his teacher.?_ Diodorus declared those conditional 
sentences to be true, in which the apodosis neither 
can be false, nor ever could be false if only the pro- 
tasis be true. Philo says more vaguely, those are 
true in which there is not a true protasis and a false 
apodosis. The question here appears, however, to 
have been one of formal correctness in expressing 
logical rules.* 

With Diodorus’ view of the possible the assertion 
appears to be connected, that no words are meaning- 
less or ambiguous, each one always meaning some- 
thing, and everyone requiring to be understood ac- 
cording to this meaning:‘ he will. only allow that 
meaning of a word to be possible which is actually 
present to the speaker’s mind. Respecting Diodorus, 
however, and the whole Megarian School, our infor- 


1 Alew.-Simpl. in Categ.- 


Philo, do not affect his real 
Schol. in Arist. 65, a, 39, b, 6; 


Boeks, 1. c. Panthoides, accor- 
ding to pict. Diss. ii. 19, 5, 
attempted by another turn to 
avoid Diodorus’ argument, by 
disputing the sentence that 
every thing past must be of 
necessity. 

2 See Seat. Pyrrh. ii, 110; 
Math. viii. 113; i. 309; Cie. 
Acad. iv. 47, 143. 

* The inferences by which 
Seatus, M. viii. 115, refutes 


meaning at all, however much 
they may follow from the words 
of his definition. Hence Prantl, 
p. 454, can hardly have quite 
grasped the meaning of Philo. 

4 Gell. xi. 12; Ammon., De 
Interpret. 32, a; Schol. in Arist. 
1103, b, 15; Simpl. Categ. f. 6, 
h. In order to show that every 
word has a meaning, Diodorus, 
according to Ammon., gave the 
mame aAAauny to one of his 
slaves. 
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mation is far too scanty to enable us to bring the 
fragments of their teaching into a perfectly satis- 
factory context,’ granting that enough is known to 
evidence one and the same tendency in all these 
thinkers. It may then be assumed as probable, that 
the Megarians did not confine themselves to those 
logical subtleties which are known to us ; our notices 
are, however, too deficient for us to be able to attri- 
bute others to them with anything like certainty.? 
A peculiar position in the Megarian philosophy is 

that occupied by Stilpo. Ever ready to defend the 
teaching of the School at the head of which he stood, adopted 

“ee Z E 2 ix: : much from 
clinging to universal conceptions, maintaining the im- ¢i¢ . 
possibility of becoming, the unity of being,? and the Chee 
difference between sensuous and rational perceptions,’ combina- 
he at the same time combines with his Megarian uly ie 
views theories and aims which originally belonged to 
the Cynics. In the first place he rejected, as did An- 
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and predi- 
cate 7é- 

jected as 
impossible. 


1 Ritter’s (Rh. Mus. ii. 310, 
Gesch. der. Phil. ii. 140) con- 
jectures seem in many respects 
to go beyond historical proba- 
bility, and beyond the spirit of 
the Megarian teaching. To 
illustrate this here would take 
too long. 

2 Prantl, p. 48, believes that 
the majority of the sophisms 
enumerated by Aristotle really 
belong to the Megarians. Most 
of them, however, would ap- 
pear to come from the So- 
phists; in proof of which a 
reference may be made _to 
Plato’s Huthydemus, which 
can hardly have the Megarians 
in view. Towards Euclid Plato 


would not have used such Jan- 

ge, as may be gathered 
from the Sophistes, 246, C., 
and the introduction to the 
Theztetus ; and Hubulides had 
not appeared when Plato com- 
posed the Euthydemus. That 
the Megarians made use of 
many of the Sophistic fallacies, 
is of course not denied. Only 
nothing for certain is known 
of such use, 

8 See pp. 260, 3; 263, 4. 

* Compare the passage in 
Aristocles quoted p. 259, 1, in 
which of wep) StiAmwyva Kal rods 
Mey2pixovs are spoken of in 
addition to the Eleatics. 
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tisthenes, every combination of subject and predicate, 
since the conception of the one is different from the 
conception of the other, and two things with different 
conceptions can never be declared to be the same." 
The doctrine of the unity of being,” in as far as it can 
be shown to have originated with Stilpo, may be 
deduced as a corollary from this view; for if nothing 
can be predicated of anything else, it follows that 
being can alone be predicated of itself. 

Truly cynical are also Stilpo’s moral principles. 
The captious logic to which other Megarians devoted 
themselves with speculative onesidedness, to the entire 


neglect of the ethical element,? was also a charac- . 


atlab: 


1 In Plut. adv. Col. 22, 1, p. 
1119, the Zpicwrean Stilpo raises 
the objection: rdv Gedy avaipe?- 
o0a im’ avrod, Aéyovtos Erepoy 
érépov mh Karnyopeicba. mas 
yap Biwodueba, wh A€éyovres Kv- 
Opwrov a&yabdy . . . GA’ &vOpw- 
mov &vOpwrov kal xwpls ayaddy 
ayaboyv; .. . and again, c. 23: 
ov phy GAA 7d emt SrlAmwvos 
ro.odrdéy eoriv. et wept trou rd 
Tpéxew Karnyopodmer, od pnat 
Tabroy elvat TH wept ov KaTnyo- 
peirat rd Katnyopotmevov, dA’ 
Erepov uty avOpdrm trod th Hy 
elvat tov Adyov, Erepoy 3& TE 
aya0S* Kal médw 1d troy elvat 
Tov TpéxovTa. elvat dSiadépetv * Exa- 
Tépov yap amrotovmevor Tov Adyov 
ob thy abtdy amodlSouev Satp 
Guoiy. Sev auaprdvey rods Erepoy 
érépov karnyopotyras. The very 
same thing will be found in the 
case of Antisthenes. All the less 
reason has Plutarch to regard 


Stilpo’s assertion as a mere 
joke. The same proof is given 
by Simpl. Phys. 26, a.: 5: 5& 
Thy wep) tadra (the distinction 
between the different cate- 
gories and the ambiguity of 
words) &yvorav kat of Meyapitol 
KAnbévres pirdoopor AaBdvTes as 
evapyh mpdracw, Sti dv of Adyor 
Erepor tadra Erepd eort kal Se 
Ta ETEpA KEXdpioTa: GAATAwY, 
eddkovy Seikydvar ardv adTod Ke- 
Xwpicnévoy Exacroy: i.e. since 
the conception of Swxpdrns 
wouoikds is a different one to 
that of Swxparns Aevkds, the 
one according to Megarian 
hypothesis must be a different 
person to the other. 

2 See p. 263. 

3 Excepting Euclid’s doc- 
trine of the oneness of virtue, 
nothing bearing on Hthics is 
known as belonging to the 
Megarians. 
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teristic of Stilpo;' and perhaps it is only an accident 
that no captious assertion or discovery of his is on 
record. His character, however, is not only always 
mentioned by biographers with the greatest respect,” 
but many traits are recorded of him, which identify 
his morality with that of the Cynics. The highest 
good he placed in that apathy, which forbids the 
feeling of pain even to exist. The wise man is re- 
quired to be in himself independent, and not even to 
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stand in need of friends tosecure happiness. When - 


Demetrius Poliorcetes enquired after his losses by the 
plunder of Megara, he gave for answer that he had 
seen no one carrying off his knowledge.* When re- 
minded of the immoral life of his daughter, he re- 
joined, that if he could not bring honour on her, she 
could not bring disgrace on him.> Banishment he 


1 See Chrysipp. in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 10, 11, p. 1036, and pp. 211, 
2; 210, 6. 

2 See p. 251, note 3. 

3 Sen. Ep. 9,1: ‘An merito 
reprehendat in quadam epistola 
Epicurus eos, qui dicunt sapi- 
entem se ipso esse contentum 
et propter hoc amico non indi- 
gere desideras scire. Hoc ob- 
jicitur Stilboni ab Epicuro et 
jis, quibus summum bonum 
visum est animus impatiens.’ 
And a little further on: ‘ Hoc 
inter nos et illos interest: 
noster sapiens vincit quidem 
jncommodum omne sed sentit ; 
illorum ne sentit quidem.’ 
Connected herewith is the ob- 
servation of Stilpo in Teles. in 
Stob. Floril. 103, 83, in order 
to warn from excessive grief 


at the death of relatives. 
What Alex. Aphr. De An. 103, 
a, remarks also probably applies 
to Stilpo, that the Megarians 
look on daoxAnoia as mpa@Tov 
OLKELOY. 

4 Plutarch, Demet. c. 9; 
Tranquil. An. ¢. 17, p. 475; 
Puer. Ed. c. 8, p. 6; Sen. de 
Const. 5, 6; Epis. 9,18; Diog. 
ii. 115: Floril. Joan. Damasc. 
ii. 13, 153 (Stobd. Floril. ed. 
Mein. iv. 227). That Stilpo 
thereby lost his wife and 
daughter is probably a rheto- 
rical exaggeration of Seneca. 
The well-known ‘omnia mea 
mecum porto,’ attributed by 
Seneca to Stilpo, is by Cicero 
referred to Bias of Prisne. 

5 Plut. An. Tran. ¢. 6; Diog. 
rhe Be 
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would not allow to be an evil.!. To be independent 
of everything without, and to be absolutely free from 
wants—this highest standard of Cynicism for the wise 
man—was also his ideal. And lastly, the free attitude 
towards religion adopted by the Cynics was also shared 
by him, and finds expression in many of his utterances.” 

Whether, and if so, in what way, he attempted 
to set up a logical connection between the Cynic and 
Megarian theories, we are not told. In itself, such a 
task was not difficult. With the assertion that no 
subject can admit a predicate, Euclid’s hostile attitude 
towards proof by analogy is closely related ; this too 
rests on the general proposition that things dissimilar 
cannot be compared. It is also quite in harmony 
with the negative criticism of the Megarians; and if 
Euclid denied to the good any form of manifoldness, 
others might add, as Antisthenes really did, that the 
one and not the manifold could alone exist. More- 
over from the oneness of the good the apathy of the 
wise man might be deduced, by considering that all 
else besides the good is unreal and indifferent. The 
denial of the popular faith was also involved in the 
doctrine of the one, even as it was first taught by 
Xenophanes. In the Cynic element as adopted by 


on 


1 In the fragment in Stobd. 
Flor. 40, 8. 

2 According to Diog. ii. 116, 
he proved that the Athene of 
Phidias was not a God, and 
then before the Areopacus 
evasively replied that she was 
not a Oeds but a Oecd, and when 
Crates asked him as to prayers 
and sacrifices, replied that 


these subjects could not be 
discussed in the street. The 
story in Plut. Prof. in Virt. 
12, p. 83, of the dream in which 
he conversed with Poseidon is 
apparently invented to justify 
his omission to sacrifice. 

8 Conf. Diog. ii. 106, and p. 
263, 3. 
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Stilpo, there were not wanting, it is true, points of 
approach to the Megarians, but it was a deviation 
from the original form of the Megarian teaching to 
allow explicitly such an element to exist. 

Closely connected with the Megarian school is 
the Elean-Eretrian, respecting which, however, very 


little 


information has reached us. 


Its founder 


IL. Hlean- 
Epretrian 
Schoo ths 

A. Zts 


was Phedo of Elis,! the well-known favourite of /*%7y- 


1 See Preller’s Phedo’s Life 
and Writings, Rhein. Mus. 
fiir Philol. iv. 391. Phzdo, 
the scion of a noble Elean 
family, had been taken cap- 
tive not long before the death 
of Socrates, probably 400 or 
401 B.c. Preller concludes 
from Phedo, 89, B., that he 
was not eighteen years of age 
at the time of the death of 
Socrates ; it may, however, be 
asked whether Phzdo followed 
Athenian customs in his dress. 
He was employed as a slave 
in most humiliating services at 
Athens, until one of Socrates’ 
friends (besides Crito, Cebes 
and Alcibiades are both men- 
tioned, the latter certainly not 
being at Athens at the time, 
and probably not being alive) 
redeemed him at the interces- 
sion of Socrates. See Diog. ii. 
31, 105; Suid. under Saldwv ; 
and Hesych. Vir Ilustr. Saldwv ; 
Gell. N. A. ii. 18; Macrob. Sat. 
i. 11; Lact. Inst. iii. 25, bis 
Orig. c. Cels. iii. 67; Cie. N. D. 
i. 33, 93; Athen. xi. 507, ¢. 
Preller not improbably finds 
the source of the story in 
Hermippus, wept tev diampe- 
yavewy ey wudelg dovAwv. Grote 
(Plato, iii. 503) objects to this 


story, that no conquest of Elis 
took place at that time, where- 
as Diog. says of Phedo: ov- 
vedAw TH marpid:. He therefore 
infers that M*#Aos should be 
read for ’HAetos in Diog. ii. 105. 
Yet Phedo is called an Elean 
by both Gell. 1. c. and Strabo, 
ix. 1, 8, p. 393, and his school 
called Elean. If Elis itself 
did not fall into an enemy’s 
hand, its suburbs were occu- 
pied by the Spartan army in 
the Elean-Spartan war, pro- 
bably in the spring of 408 B.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2, 21, and Prel- 
ler, on the passage, Curtius, Gr. 
Gesch. iii. 149. 757.) Phado 
appears to have been taken 
captive at that time. Most 
probably Phzdo left Athens on 
the death of Socrates. But 
whether he at once returned 
home, or repaired with others 
to Euclid at Megara, is un- 
known. Diog. ii. 105, mentions 
two genuine and four spurious 
dialogues of his. His Zopyrus 
is even quoted by Pollua, iii. 
18, and the Antiatheista in 
Bekker’s Anecdot.i. 107. Panz- 
tius seems to have had doubts 
as to all the treatises passing 
under his name, Diog. ii. 64. 
He is called by Gellius ‘ philo- 


‘ 
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Socrates.! 


On the death of “his teacher, Phedo 


collected a circle of disciples in his native town, who 
thence received the name of the Elean philosophers.* 
Plistanus is named as his: successor,* and Archipylus 


and Moschus as his pupils.* 
however, know nothing of any one of them. 


Beyond the names we, 
By 


Menedemus and Asclepiades,® the school was removed 
to Eretria, and it was then called the Eretrian.® 


sophus illustris,’ and his writ- 
ings are spoken of as ‘admo- 
dum elegantes.’ Even Diog. 
ii. 47, enumerates him among 
the most distinguished Socra- 
ticists. 

1 Compare for his relations 
to Socrates the Phzedo, 58, D. 
89, H. 

2 'Hrgetatol, Strabo, ix. 1, 8, p. 
393; Diog. ii. 105, 126. 

8 Diog. ii. 105. 

‘4126. Perhaps these men 
were not immediate pupils of 
his. Since nothing is said of 
Menedemus’ studying under 
Plistanus, the latter, we may 
suppose, was no longer alive. 

8 The account given by Diog. 
ii. 125 of these philosophers in 
his life of Menedemus (probably 
taken from Antigonus of Cary- 
stus and Heraclides Lembus) is 
as follows: Menedemus of Ere- 
tria, originally a tradesman, 
had been sent as a soldier to 
Megara. There he became ac- 
quainted with the school of 
Plato (so Diog. says with Plato ; 
but this is chronologically im- 
possible) and joined it together 
with hisfriend Asclepiades, both 
cf them (according to Athen. 
i. 168, a) earning a living by 
working at night. Soon, how- 


ever, they joined Stilpo at 
Megara, and thence went to 
Moschus and Archipylus at 
Elis, by whom they were in- 
troduced to the Elean doc- 
trines. Returning to their 
native city and becoming con- 
nected by marriage, they con- 
tinued together in faithful 
friendship until the death of 
Asclepiades, even after Mene- 
demus had risen to highest 
rank in the state, and had 
attained wealth and influence 
with the Macedonian princes. 
The sympathetic, noble and 
firm character of Menedemus, 
his pungent wit (on which 
Plut. Prof. in Virt. 10, p..81; 
Vit. Pud. 18, p. 536), his mode- 
ration (Dieg. i. 129; Athen. 
x. 419, e), his liberality and 
his merits towards his country, 
are a subject. of frequent 
panegyric. Soon after the 
battle of Lysimachia, which 
took place 278 B.c., he died, 
possibly by suicide—the result 
of a grief which is differently 
stated—at the age of seventy- 
four. According to Antigonus 
in Diog. ii. 136, he left no 
writings. 

§ Strabo, ix. 1, 8; Ding. ii. 
105, 126; Cie. Acad. iv. 42, 129. 
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Flourishing as was its condition here for a time, it 
appears soon to have died out.! . 

Among its adherents* Phzedo and Menedemus are 
the only two respecting whose opinions any informa- 
tion is to be had, and that information is little 
enough. By Timon® Phedo is classed with Euclid 
as a babbler, which points to an argumentative ten- 
dency. Perhaps, however, he devoted himself to 
Ethics* more than Euclid did- Menedemus, at least, 
appears to have been distinguished from his cotem- 
porary quibblers by having directed his attention to 
life and to moral questions. He is, however, spoken 
of as a sharp and skilful disputant.® If he hardly 
went the length of Antisthenes in declaring every com- 
bination of subject and predicate impossible,’ it still 
sounds captious enough to hear that he only allowed 
affirmative judgments to be valid, but rejected nega- 


1 Plut. Tranqu. An. 13, p. 
472, 

2 Athen. iv. 162, e, mentions 
a certain Ctesibius as a pupil 
of Menedemus, but what he 
says of him has nothing to do 
with philosophy. A treatise 
of the Stoic Sphezrus against 
the Eretrian School in 260 
B.c. is the last trace of the 
existence of the Eretrian 
school. Diog. vii. 178. 

3 Diog. ii. 107. 

4 The Platonic Phedo does 
not give the slightest ground 
for thinking, as Steinhart, Plat. 
W. iv. 397, does, that Phedo 
was inclined to a sceptical 
withholding of judgment. 

5 Compare the short but 
clever fragment on the subject 


of morals, which Sen. Ep. 94, 
41, quotes from Phzdo. 

® Diog. ii. 134: jv b& SvoKa- 
tavohros & M. wal ev 7@ ovvbeoba 
dvoaytaydviotos. eaTpepeTd TE 
mpos mdvra Kad ebperirAdyer epic 
atuxétards Te, Kala pnow °Avti- 
abévns ev diado0xais, iv. The 
verses of Hpicrates in Athen. 
ii. 59, cannot well refer to this 
Menedemus, since they are also 
directed against Plato, who 
was then still living. 

7 Hiven this is asserted. Ac- 
cording to Phys. 20, a (Schol. 
in Arist. 330, a, 3), the Hre- 
trians asserted pydéy kara pe- 
devds Kxatnyopeicbat. They ap- 


-pear in this passage to be con- 


founded with the Cynics and 
the later Megarians. 


teaching. 
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tive and hypothetical ones.! Chrysippus? blames 
him as well as Stilpo, for their obsolete fallacies.? It 
may also be true that he disputed the view that pro- 
perties exist apart from particular objects, in the 
spirit of Cynicnominalism.* On the other hand, it is 
asserted that in positive opinions he was a Platonist, 
and only employed argument for amusement.? From 
what has been already stated, this seems incredible, 
nor can it be deduced from his disputes with Alex- 
inus.6 Indeed, it is in itself most improbable.’ Still 
so much seems to be ascertained, that, together with 
Stilpo, he attributed to ethical doctrines a value 
above criticism. For we not only hear that he ad- 
mired Stilpo, who was his teacher, more than any 
other philosopher,’ and that he was himself often 


1) Diog. ii. 135. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 11, p. 
1036. 

3 Hermann, Ges. Abh. 253, 
refers to Menedemus the verses 
of John Salisbury (Enthet. ed. 
Peters, p. 41), in which a certain 
Endymion is mentioned, who 
called fides, opinio vera, and 
error, opinio fallax, and who 
denied that you could know 
what was false, for no know- 
ledge could be deceptive. ' The 
allusion does not, however, 
appear probable. The continu- 
ation, that the sun corresponds 
to truth, and the moon to false- 
hood, .that error and change 
bear rule under the moon, but 
truth and immutability in the 
domain of the sun, certainly 
does not come from Menedemus. 

4 Simpl. Categ. Schol. in 
Arist. 68, a, 24: 0f amd Tijs 
*Epetplas avipovy tas mowrnras 


as ovdanas éxovoas tt Kowdy 
ovotmdes iv 5¢ Tots KabéKacTa Kal 
cvv0éros imapxovoas, 

5 Heraclides in Diog. ii. 135. 
Ritter’s conjecture, Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 155, that this Mene- 
demus is confounded with Me- 
nedemus the Pyrrhzan, whom 
we know from Plut. adv. Col. 
32, p. 1126, 8, and Athen., is 
hardly to be trusted. For 
Heraclides Lembus had treated 
the Eretrians in detail, as we 
learn from Diog., so that it is 
difficult to imagine such a con- 
fusion. The context also tells 
against that view. 

§ Diog. 135, 136, says that he 
was constantly attacking Alexi- 
nus with violent derision, but 
yet did him some service. 

7 Diog. 184: tév dt SidacKd- 
Awy Tay Tepl TIAdTwva kal Hevo- 
kpdtnyv . . . Kareppovet. 

8 Diog. 134. ; 
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derided for being a Cynic,! but we know that he 
busied himself with enquiring as to the chief good 
in a practical way. He affirmed that there was only 
one good—intelligence,? which, to his mind, was 
identical with a rational direction of the will.* What 
are commonly spoken of as distinct virtues, are, he 
maintained, only different names of this one virtue ;* 
and, by his activity as a statesman,’ he proved that 
he did not aim at dead knowledge. In his free views 
of religion he likewise reminds us of Stilpo and the 
Cynies.6 Zeno, however, having about this time 
united the most valuable and lasting parts of the 
Megarian and Cynic teaching in the more compre- 
hensive system of the Stoics, stragglers, such as the 
Eretrians, soon found themselves unable to exercise 
any important influence. 


1 Diog. 140: r& pev odv mpSra Bixaotyny re yerOo1, Kabdarep 


Kameppoveiro, KUwy Kal Ajjpos bd 
tev "Epetpelwy akovwv. 

2 Gic. Acad. ii. 42: Diog. 
123: mpbs 3& Tov eimdvra ToAAG 
Ta dya0d emidero méaa Toy ap.b- 
poy Kat et voulCor wAclo Tov éxa- 
7vév+ and in 134 are some ques- 
tions to prove that the useful 
is not the good. 

8 Diog. 136: Kat moré twos 
dxobcas, as péyiorov ayabby ety 
+> adytey émtuyxdvev Gv Tis 
eriOupet, elme+ wodv 5& pei(ov" 
rd eriOupeiy ay Sel. 

1 Plut. Virt. Mor. 2: Meve- 
Snuos wey 6 e "Eperplas ayijpet 
Tay apetay Kal 7d TARPS Kal TAS 
Biahopas, as pias ofons Kat Xpw- 
mévyns moAdots, dvduaor* 7d yap 
abtd swppooivny Kat avdpelay rat 


Bpordy nal tvOpwrov. 

5 That he exercised a con- 
siderable influence on his 
friends by his teaching and 
his personalty is shown by 
Plutarch, Adul. et Am. c. 11, 
p. 55; Diog. ii. 127-129. 

* Diog. 125: Blwvds re émtpe- 
AG@s Katarpéxovros TOY pdvTEwr, 
vexpovs adroy emopdrrew ereye’ 
against which a trait of per- 
sonal fear, such as is described 
by Diog. 132, proves nothing. 
Josephus, Antiquit. Jud. xii. 2, 
12. Tertullian’s Apologet. 18, 
language on Menedemus and 
his belief in Providence, is 
probably as worthless as the 
whole fable of Aristeas. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CYNICS. 


THE Cynic, like the Megarian School, arose from a 
fusion of the teaching of Socrates with the doctrines 


of the Eleatics and Sophists. 


Both schools, as has 


been already remarked, were united by Stilpo, and 


passed over into the Stoa in Zeno,! 


The founder ‘of 


Cynicism, Antisthenes, a native of Athens,? appears 


1 Tt is accordingly not com- 
patible with an insight into 
the historical connection of 
these schools to insert the 
Cyrenaics between the Cynics 
and the Megarians, as Tenne- 
mann, Hegel, Marbach, Braniss, 
Brandis, and Striimpell have 
done. Otherwise it is of no 
moment whether we advance 
from the Megarians to Antis- 
thenes and thence to Aristip- 
pus, or vice versa; for these 
three schools were not being 
developed from one another, 
but grew up side by side from 
the same origin. The order 
followed above appears, how- 
ever, to be the more natural 
one; the Megarians confining 
themselves more closely to the 
fundamental position of So- 
crates; Antisthenes consider- 
ing its practical consequences : 


and Aristippus its effects on 
happiness, according to his own 
imperfect conception of it. 

? Antisthenes was the son of 
an Athenian and a Thracian 
slave (Diog. vi. 1; ii. 31; Sen. 
De Const. 18, 5; Plut. De Exil. 
17, p. 607, calling his mother ; 
and Clemens, Strom. i. 302, C. in 
calling himself a Phyrgian, are 
confounding him with Dio- 
genes, or else must have been 
thinking of the anecdote in 
Diog. vi. 1; Sen. and Plut., 
1. c.; for further particulars 
consult Winkelmann, Antisth. 
Fr. p. 7; Miller, De Antisth. 
vita et scriptis Marb. 1860, p. 3). 
He lived, according to Xen. 
Mem. ii.5; Sym. 3, 8; 4, 34, 
in extreme poverty. The time 
of his birth and death is not 
further known tous. Diodor. 
xv. 76, mentions him as one of 
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to have become acquainted with Socrates only late 


in life,! but. ever afterwards to have clung to him? 
with enthusiastic devotion,* imitating his critical 
reasoning, though not always without an element of 
captiousness and quibbling. Early in life he had 
enjoyed the instruction of Gorgias,‘ and included other 
Sophists likewise among his friends.’ Indeed he had 
himself appeared Sophist-like as a pleader and teacher, 
before he made the acquaintance of Socrates.6 It 
was therefore only a going back to his old mode of 
life, when on the death of Socrates he opened a 


School.? 


the men living about 366 B.c. 
and Plut. Lycurg. 30, Sch., 
quotes a remark of his on the 
battle of Leuctra. According 
to Eudocia (Villoison’s Anecd. 
i. 56), he attained the age of 
70 years, which would place 
his birth in 436 B.c., but the 
circumstance is uncertain. 

1 We have every reason to 
refer Plato’s yepdvtwy Tots dyipd- 
deo1, Soph. 251, B., to him, as 
will be subsequently seen. The 
only thing against it is the 
account in Diog. vi. 1, that An- 
tisthenes was praised by So- 
crates for his valour in the 
battle of Tanagra. This objec- 
tion applies even if the battle 
referred to was not the victory 
of the Athenians in the year 
456 B.C. (in which it is impos- 
sible that Antisthenes can have 
taken part), but the battle 
mentioned by Thucyd. iii. 91 


in 426 B.c., or that which was 


fought late in the autumn of 
423 B.C. between Delium and 
Tanagra (Thue. iv. 91), which 


At the same time he did not neglect to 


is usually called the battle of 
Delium. The story, however, 
is of no account, for Diog. ii. 
31 quotes the same words of 
Socrates in a different way. 

2 Xen. Mem. iii. 11,17; Sym. 
4, 44; 8, 4-6. Plato, Pheedo, 
59, B.; Diog. vi. 2; Ibid. 9. 

% This at least is the descrip- 
tion given of him*by Xen. 
Symp. 2, 10; 3,4; 6; 4,2; 6; 
6. 08. 

4 Diog. vi. 1, referring to the 
rhetorical school of Gorgias; 
nor does Antisthencs deny his 
teaching. At a later period 
Antisthenes wrote against Gor- 
gias, Athen. v. 220, d. 

5 According to Xen. Symp. 4, 
62, he introduced Prodicus and 
Hippias to Callias, and recom- 
mended to Socrates an unknown 
Sophist from Heraclea. 

§ Hermippus in Diog. vi. 2; 
Meron. c. Jovin. ii. 14. 

7 In the yuprdo.ov of Cyno- 
sarges, Diog. vi. 13; Gottling, 
Ges. Abh. i. 253, which was 
intended for those who, like 
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commit his views to writing in numerous treatises,! 
the language and style of which are most highly 


praised.? 


Among the pupils? of Antisthenes, Diogenes‘ of 


himself,were of mixed Athenian 
blood, Plut. Themist. c. 1. Ac- 
cording to Diog. vi. 4, he had 
but few pupils because of his 
harsh and severe treatment of 
them. It is not reported that 
he required payment, but he 
appears to have received volun- 
tary presents. Diog. vi. 9. 

1 Diog. vi. 15 (comp. Miller, 
1. c., p. 25) gives a list of these 
writings, which, according to 
Diog. ii. 64, was in the main 
approved of by Panztius. They 
are by him divided into 10 
volumes. Excepting a few 
fragments, the only ones which 
are preserved are the two 
small and comparatively worth- 
less declamations, Ajax and 
Ulysses, the genuineness of 
which is fully ascertained. 
Winckhelmann (Antisthenis 
Fragmenta, Zur. 1842) has 
collected all the fragments. 
Because of his many writings, 
Timon called him mavropu} 
rcddva, Diog. vi. 18. 
. * See Theopomp. in Diog. vi. 
14 and 15, and vii. 19; Dionys. 
Jud. de Thuc. c. 31, p. 941; 
Epicteé. Diss. ii. 17, 35; Phry- 
nich. in Phot. Cod. 158, p. 101, 
b; Fronto, De Orat. i. p, 218; 
Longin. De Invent. Rhet. Gr. 
ix. 559; Cic. ad Att. xii. 38; 
and Lucian adv. Indoct. c. 27; 
Theopompus passes the same 
opinion on his spoken ad- 
dresses. 

8 Called by Aristotle, Metaph. 
vill. 3; 1043, b, 24, "AvriaGéveror, 


but in later times universally, 
and probably even in the time 
of Antisthenes, called Kuyixol, 


partly from their place of meet- ~ 


ing, partly because of their 
mode of life. Conf. Diog. vi. 
13; Zact. Inst. iii. 15. g. E. 
Schol. in Arist. 23; a, 42; 35, 
a, 5. Antisthenes was already 
called amAontwy (Diog. 1. c.), 
and Brutus speaks disparag- 
ingly of a Cynic (Plut. Brut. 
34). Diogenes boasted of the 
name (Diog. 33; 40; 45 ; 55-60 ; 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 348, u, a), and the 
Corinthians placed a marble 
dog on his grave. (Diog. 78.) 

4 Steinhart, Diogenes, Allg. 
Encyc. sect. i. bd. xxx. 301; 
Gottling, Diogenes der Cyniker. 
Ges. Abh. i. 251; Bayle, Dict. 
Art. Diogéne is always worth 
reading. Diogenes was the 
son of the money- changer 
Kikosios at Sinope. In his 
youth he had been engaged 
with his father in issuing 
counterfeit coin, and in conse- 
quence was obliged to leave his 
country. Diog. vi. 20, quoting 
authorities, gives further par- 
ticulars, but is not always 
faithfully explained by Gott- 
ling, 251. Conf. Ibid. 49, 56; 
Plut. Tnimic. Util. c. 2; De 
Exil. c. 7, p. 602; Musonius 
in Stob. Floril. 40,9; Zucian, 
Bis Accus., 24; Dio Chrys. Or. 
viii. We have no. reason to 
doubt this fact, as Steinhart 
does, p. 302, although the ac- 
counts may disagree in a few 


hens 
*y M4 


* 
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Sinope is alone known to fame, that witty and eccen- 
tric individual, whose imperturbable originality, 


details. In Athens he became 
acquainted with Antisthenes, 
who, for some reason or other, 
drove him away with a stick, 
but was at length overcome by 
his perseverance. (Diog. 21; 
Ailian, V. H. x. 16; Hieron. 
adv. Jovin. ii. 206.) When this 
took place is unknown, and 
Bayle’s conjecture that the 
condemnation of Socrates was 
the cause of Antisthenes’ 
hatred of mankind, is not to 
be depended upon for chrono- 
logical reasons. Diogenes now 
devoted himself to philosophy 
in the Cynic sense of the term, 
and soon surpassed his master 
in self-denial and abstemious- 
ness. He himself mentions 
Antisthenes as his teacher, in 
the verses in Plut. Qu. Conv. ii. 
1,7, 1. He appears to have 
lived avery long time at Athens, 
at least if the account of his 
meeting with Philip before the 
battle of Chzronea may be 
trusted (Diog. 43; Plut. de 
Adulat. c. 30, p. 70; De Exil. 
c. 16, p. 606; Zpict. Diss. iii. 
22, 24; it is not, however, 
stated that Diogenes fought at 
Cheeronea, as Gottling, p. 265, 
says, nor is this probable of a 
Cynic), according to which he 
was then still living at Athens. 
But it is also possible—and 
this agrees with his principle 
of having no home—that he 
may have visited other places 
as a wandering preacher of 
morals, particularly Corinth. 
(Diog. 44; 63; Plut. Prof. in 
Virt. 6, p. 78; Dio Chrys. Or. 
vi.; Val. Maw, iv. 3; Diog. ii. 


66; vi. 50.) According to 
Diogenes, he met Aristippus 
in Syracuse. On some such 
journey he fell into the hands 
of pirates, who sold him to 
Xeniades, a Corinthian. For 
this event see Diog. vi. 29; 74; 
Plut. Tran. An. 4, p. 466; An. 
Vitios, s. 3, p. 499 ; Stobd. Floril. 
3, 63; 40, 9; Zpict. Diss. ili. 
24, 66; Philo, Qu. Omni. Prob. 
Lib. 883, C.; Julian, Or. vii. 
212, d. Xeniades appointed 
him the instructor of his sons, 
and he is said to have admir- 
ably discharged this duty. 
Highly esteemed by his pupils 
and by their parents, he re- 
mained with them till his 
death. At this time occurred 
the meeting with the younger 
Dionysius, mentioned by Plut. 
Timol. 15, and the conversa- 
tion with Alexander, so greatiy 
exaggerated by tradition. 
(Diog. 32; 38; 60; 68; Sen. 
Benef. v. 4, 3; Juvenal, xiv. 
311; Theo. Progym.c¢.5; Julian, 
Or. vii. 212.) The most simple 
version of it is that found in 
Plut. Alex. c. 14; De Alex. 
Virt. c. 10, p. 331; ad Princ. 
Inerud. ¢. 5, p. 702. Diogenes 
died at Corinth, on the same 
day, it is said, as Alexander 
(Plut. Qu. Cony. viii. 1, 4, p. 
717 ; Demetr. in Diog. 79), i.e. 
323 B.c., at an advanced age 
(Diog. 76, says almost ninety, 
Cens. Di. Nat. 15, 2, says 
eighty-one). The story of his 
death is differently told. (Diog. 
76; 31; Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 
c. 12, p. 107; lian, V.H. viii. 
14; Cens. 1. c.; Tatian adv. 
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coarse humour, strength of character, admirable even 
in its excesses, fresh and vigorous mind, have made 
him the most typical figure of ancient Greece.' 

Of the pupils of Diogenes,? Crates is the most 


celebrated.® 


Gr. c.2; Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
207,m; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 21, 
2; Cic. Tusc. i. 34, 104; Stob. 
Floril, 123,11.) Most probably 
he succumbed to old age. The 
Corinthians honoured him with 
a solemn burial and a tomb, 
and Sinope erected a monu- 
ment to his memory (Diog. 78; 
Pausan. ii. 2, 4; Anth. Gr. iii. 
558). Diog. 80, mentions many 
writings which bear his name. 
A portion of them were, how- 
ever, rejected by Sotion. Others 
denied that he left any writ- 
ings. Theophrastus’ treatise: 
Trav Atoyévous cuvaywyy (in Diog. 
v. 43), by Grote, Plato, iii. 508, 
to the Cynic Diogenes, cer- 
tainly refers to Diogenes of 
Apollonia. 

1 That he exercised an irre- 
sistible charm over many per- 
sons by his manners and words 
is attested by Diog. 75, and 
confirmed by examples like that 
of Xeniades, Onesicritus, and 
his sons. 

? Amongst them are known, 
besides Crates and Stilpo: 
Onesicritus, the companion 
and biographer of Alexander, 
with his sons Androsthenes and 
Philiscus (Diog. vi. 75 ; 73; 80; 
84; Plut. Alex. 65; for parti- 
eulars respecting Onesicritus 
in Miller, Script. Rer. Alex. 
M. p. 47); Monimus of Syra- 
cuse, the slave of a Corinthian 
money-changer, who was driven 


By his influence, his wife Hippar- 


away by his master for throw- 
ing money out of the window 
in Cynic fanaticism, one of the 
most distinguished Cynics, and 
the author of several treatises, 
amongst them of ralyuia orovdq 
Aadnbuig peurypeva (Diog. vi. 
82); Menander and Hegesias 
(Diog. vi. 84), and perhaps 
Bryson the Achewan (Jbid. 85). 
Phocion is also said to have 
been a pupil of his (Diog. 76; 
Phoc. c. 9); but Plutarch was 
not aware of it ; and as Phocion 
adhered to the Academy, there 
is probably no truth in the 
story beyond the fact of a pass- 
ing acquaintance. 

$’ The Theban Crates, gener- 
ally called a pupil of Diogenes, 
but by Hippobotus, a pupil of 
Bryson the Achwan (Diog. vi. 
78), flourished about 328-324 
B.C. (Diog. vi. 87). Since, how- 
ever, stories are current not 
only of his tilting with Stilpo 
(Diog. ii. 117), but also of his 
quarrelling with Menedemus 
in his later years (Diog. ii. 131; 
vi. 91), his life must have lasted 
to the third century. Another 
Crates, a pupil of Stilpo, who 
is mentioned Diog. ii. 114, must 
not be confounded with the 
Cynic Crates. He is probably 
the same as the Peripatetic of 
that name in Diog. iv. 23. In 
zeal for the Cynic philosophy, 
Crates gave away his consider- 
able property. For the different 
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chia ' and her brother Metrocles? were gained for the 
Cynic School. The names of several immediate and 
remote pupils of Metrocles* are known, through whom 
the School may be traced down to the end of the third 
century. Yet all its nobler features were cultivated 
by the Stoics from the beginning of the third century, 
only toned down and supplemented by the addition 
of other elements also. Henceforth Cynicism was 
useless as a special branch of the Socratic philosophy. 
Subsequent attempts which were made to preserve 
its distinct character only resulted in caricatures. 


and very conflicting accounts 
see Diog. vi. 87; Plut. Vit. 
Aer. Al. 8, 7, p. 831; Apul. De 
Mag. 22; Floril. ii. 14; Simpl. 
in Epict. Enchir. p. 64; Phi- 
lostr. v. Apoll. i. 13, 2; Mieron. 
adv. Jovin. ii.203. He died at 
an advanced age (Diog. 92, 98). 
Diog. 98 mentions some letters 
of his, the style of which re- 
sembled Plato’s, and some tra- 
gedies, and Demetr. De Elocut. 
170, 259, also mentions moral 
and satirical poems. Accor- 
ding to Julian, Or. vi. 200, b, 
Plutarch also wrote an account 
of his life. From Diog. 91; 
Apul. Floril. 14, we learn that 
he was ugly and deformed. 

1 The daughter of an opulent 
family from Maronea in Thrace, 
who from love to Crates re- 
nounced her prospects and 
habits of comfort, and followed 
him in his beggar’s life, Diog. 
96; Apul. Floril. ii. 14. 

2 Formerly a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus and Xenocrates, but 
won over to Gynicism by 
Crates (Telos. in Stod. Floril. 
97, 31, vol. iii. 214, Mein.), 


after having been cured by him 
of his childish idea of suicide. 
At a later period, however, he 
hung himself to escape the 
burdens of age, Diog. 94. Re- 
specting his apathy, see Plut. 
An. Vitios. Ad. Infelic. c. 3, p. 
499; for a conversation of his 
with Stilpo see Plut. Tranqu. 
An. 6, p. 468. 

3 Diog. 95. His pupils were 
Theombrotus and Cleomenes ; 
the former was the teacher of 
Demetrius, the latter of Ti- 
marchus, and both of them of 
Echecles. Contemporary with 
Echecles was Colotes, Diog. vi. 
102. Contemporary with Me- 
trocles was Diodorus of Aspen- 
dus, mentioned in Zedler’s Phil. 
d. Griech. vol. i. 289. At an 
earlier period, under Antigonus 
the Great, lived the Cynic 
Thrasylus (Plut. Reg. Apoph- 
theg. Antig. 15, p. 182; Vit. 
Pud. 7, p. 531); under one of 
the Ptolemies, Sotades, whose 
Cynical abstinence WVonnue, 
Exeg. Histor. Greg. Naz. 26 
(Greg. in Julian. Invect. ed. 
Eton. 1610, p. 136) mentions. 
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Two of the basest of its later representatives are 
known to us in the persons of Menedemus! and Me- 


nippus.” 


1A pupil of Echecles, and 
previously, as it would seem, 
of the Epicurean Colotes (Diag. 
vi. 95, 102), of whom we only 
hear that he occasionally ap- 
peared in the mask of a fury, 
to add greater force to his 
philippics. A, pupil of his is 
Ktesibius, whom Athen. i. 15, 
c. iv. 162, e, names as a 
cotemporary of Antigonus (Go- 
natas). 

2 Menippus was, according 
to Diog. vi. 99, conf. Gell. 
N. A. ii. 18, 6, originally a 
Phoenician slave. He is said to 
have amassed a considerable 
fortune by money-lending 
(Hermippus in Diog. 1. c.), the 
loss of which he took so much 
to heart that he hung himself, 
His career must fall in the first 
half of the third century. Dio- 
genes indicates that, placing 
him between Metrocles and 
Menedemus, it being his habit 
to mention the philosophers of 
this school in chronological 
order ; also the story that he 
was the author of a treatise 
respecting the festivities of 
Hpicurus’ birthday (Diog. vi. 
101), and of an Arcesilaus 
(Athen. xiv. 664, ¢.; the Acade- 
mician of this name died at a 
great age in 240 B.c.); also 
the circumstance that a portion 
of his writings was attributed 
to a Zopyrus (Diog. vi. 100), 
probably the friend of the Sil- 
lograph Timon (bid. ix. 114); 
also Probus who (Virg. Kel. vi, 
31) calls Menippus much 
earlier than Varro; also Zy- 


Soon after it became extinct as a School, 


cian Ikaromen. 15, who makes 
Menippus an eye-witness of a 
number of things, all of which 
happened about 280 B.c. In 
the face of so many clear 
proofs, the language of Diog. 
vi. 99, who, speaking of Me- 
leager living about 100 B.c. 
says, Tov kat’ a’tdy yeuouévon, 
cannot go for much. There is 
probably here a mistake in the 
text; perhaps kar’ is written 
for wer’, or as Witsche, p. 32, pro- 
poses, we ought to read rod ral 
avTOD ‘yevouévor KuviKOd. Pro- 
bably this Menippus is the 
same person as Menippus of 
Sinope, called by Diog. vi. 95, 
one of the most distinguished 
men of the school of Metro- 
cles; for Diog. vi. 101 in 
counting up the various Me- 
nippuses does not mention him 
as well as this Menippus, but 
calls him as Athen. xiv. 629, e, 


664, e, likewise does Mévirmos 6 - 


kuvixds. The name Sivwmreds is 
thus explained : his master was 
a certain Baton of Pontus 
(Achaicus in Diog. vi. 99), with 
whom he probably lived at 
Sinope. (Compare also Mietz- 
sche’s Beitr. z. Quellenkunde 
u. Kritik des Laért. Diogenes. 
Basel, 1870, p. 28.) According to 
Diog. 13 treatises of Menippus 
were in circulation, of which he 
gives the titles of seven, and 
Athen. the titles of two more. 
That they were not his own 
production is probably only 
enemy’s slander. All these 
writings appear to have been 
satires. His proficiency as a 
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and only reappeared at a very much later time as an | 


offshoot of Stoicism.! 

The Cynic philosophy claims to be the genuine 
teaching of Socrates.? The many-sidedness, however, 
of Socrates, whereby the intellectual and the moral 
elements were completely fused, and the foundations 
thus laid of a more comprehensive and deeper-going 
science, was above the powers of Antisthenes. Natur- 
ally narrow and dull,’ but fortified with singular 
strength of will, Antisthenes admired‘ above all 
things the independence of his master’s character, 


the strictness of his principles, his self-control, and’ 


his universal cheerfulness in every position in life. 
How these moral traits could be in a great measure 
the result of free enquiry on the part of Socrates, and 
how they could thus be preserved from narrowness, 


satirist may be gathered from 
the fact that he was not only 
imitated in ancient times by 
Meleager (Diog. vi. 99), but 
also by Varro in his Satire 
Menippee (Cic. Acad. i. 2, 8; 
Gall. UN. A. He “18, 6,.also 
Macrob. Saturn. i. 11; conf. 
Probus, 1. ¢.), and that even 
Lucian gives him a prominent 
place in his dialogues. Conf. 
Riese, Varr. Sat. Rel. p. 7. 

1 Besides the above, Me- 
leager of Gadara should be 
mentioned, could we be sure 
that he was a member of the 
Cynic School. But the mere 
fact that Athen. iv. 157, 6, in 
addressing a Cynic calls him 
6 mpéyovos dpa, and that he is 
perhaps mentioned by Diogenes 
as a Cynic, does not prove 
the continuance of the Cynic 


school. It would fully explain 
these statements that he was 
attaching himself as a writer 
to Menippus. 

? See p. 285, 2, and Diog. vi. 
IME 
3 This his teaching proves 
independently of the opinions 
of opponents, such as Plato, 
Theztet. 155, E., in which the 
words okAnpovs kal ayririmous 
avOpémovs and pdr’ eb &povoor 
refer without doubt to Antis- 
thenes and not to the Ato- 
mists; Soph. 251, B. yepévrwv 
Tots GWydbeot ... brd mevlas 
THs wep ppdvnow KThoews Ta 
To.avTa Tebavwardot. Arist. Me- 
taph. v. 29, 1024, b, 33, viii. 3 ; 
1043, b, 23. 

4 As Cic. De Orat. iii. 17, 62, 
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he did not understand ; nor did he see that the prin- 
ciple of a knowledge of conceptions reached far be- 
yond the limits of the Socratic platform. All know- 
ledge not immediately subservient to ethical purposes 
he accordingly rejected as unnecessary, or even as 
injurious, as the offspring of vanity and love of plea- 
sure. Virtue, he maintained, is an affair of action, 
and can dispense with words and with wisdom. All 
that it needs is the strength of will of a Socrates.' 
Thus he and his School not only regarded logical and 
physical enquiries as worthless, but passed the same 
opinion on all arts and sciences which have not the 
moral improvement of mankind ? for their immediate 


1 Diog. 11, Antisthenes teach- 
es abrépen d& Thy dperhy mpds 
eddamoviay, undevds mpocdeouerny 
Bri wh Swparucijs iaxvos. Thy T° 
dperiy trav Epywr elvat, ere 
Adyov mAclorwy Seouévyny mihre 
pabnudrav. J 

2 Diog. 103: &péoxe ody av- 
rots Tov AoyiKoy Kal Tov puoiKdy 
témov mepiaipery, eupepds *Apt- 
ota. TH Xiq, udvy 5& mpocéxew 
Te HOG. According to Dio- 
cles, Diogenes said—what 
others attribute to Socrates 
or Aristippus (see p. 150, and 
Plut. in Bus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 9) 
that we ought to learn érr 
rot ev meydporor Kandy 7’ dyabdy 
Te TETUKTAL, TaparTodyTat SE Kad 
re eykdiryia . . . Teptapodor Bt 
kal yewuerplay Kal povoirhy Kal 
rdvra Ta ToadTa. When a dial 
was shown him, Diogenes re- 
plied, that it was not a bad 
instrument to avoid being late 
for meals. Jbid. 27: rods St 
ypapparicods eavpace [Diog.] ra 
pey tod *Odvecéws Kaka avatn- 


Tovvtas Ta F iia ayvoovvras < 
kat phy kal rods povoikods Tas 
bev ev tH Adpa xopdas apudr- 
Tecbar, avdppoora 8 exew Tis 
wuxis 7a HOn* robs pabyuarticods 
&mroBAérew wey mpds Tov HArov Kal 
Thy cednyny, T28 ev woot mpdry- 
ara mapopav* rods pitopas dé- 
yew pey eomovdarévar 7% Sikata, 
mparrew d& undauads. The pas- 
sage on astronomers may pos- 
sibly have been supported by 
the story of Thales falling 
into a well whilst contemplat- 
ing the heavens. An answer 
thereto is the passage in the 
Thezetetus 174, A, 175, D, on the 
Thracian maiden who upbraid- 
ed him for so doing. The 
mother of Antisthenes was a 
Thracian slave, and the words 
which Plato puts into the 
mouth of the Thracian girl 
closely resemble those quoted 
by Diogenes. It would also 
tally with the character of 
Antisthenes, that he as an 
amaldevros should be charged 
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object; for, said Diogenes,’ as soon as any other 
object intervenes, self is neglected. Even reading and 
writing Antisthenes declared could be dispensed with.” 

The last statement must in any case be taken 
with considerable limitation,? nor can the Cynic 
School as a whole be regarded as so hostile to culture 
as this language would seem to imply. In fact, some 
decided language as to the value of culture is on 
record coming from Antisthenes,! Diogenes,’ Crates,° 


with not troubling himself 
about the general conception 
of things. Diog.73 says of Dio- 
genes: pouaikijs Te kal -yewperpi7js 
nal Gotpodoylas Kal Tay ToLodToY 
dperei ds axphotwv Kal obk avary- 
xatwy. Conf. Diog. 24; 39; 
Julian, Or. vi. 190, a; Seneca, 
Ep. 88, particularly § 7, 32; 
Stob. Floril. 33, 14; id. 80, 6: 
an astronomer pointing to a 
map of the heavens says: 
obrol ciow of mAavdpevor TaY 
actépwv* upon which Diogenes 
replies, pointing to those pre- 
sent: ph weldouv: ob yap obToi 
ciow of mAavdpevor, GAA ovToL. 
The saying of Diogenes in 
Simpl. De Ceelo, 33, b, Schol. in 
Arist. 476, b, 35, that even an 
ass takes the shortest cut to 
his food and to the water, was 
probably meant as a hit at 
geometry and its axiom of the 
straight line. 

1 Excerp. e Joan. Damasc. ii. 
13, 61. (Scob. Floril. ed. Mein.) 

2 Diog. 103: ypdupara ‘yoov 
ph pavOdvery epacey 6 *AyTi- 
abévns Tovs TdHppovas “yevoucvous, 
Iva ph Biacrpépowto Tuis GAoT- 
plots. 


3 Jt would be hardly credible 


-TOAUT EAELAV. 


in a man so fond of writing. 
If it is not altogether a fancy, 
it may either rest upon some 
individual expression, such as, 
that it would be better not to 
read at all than to read such 
nonsense, or it is based upon 
more general statements such 
as that quoted by Diog. 5, that 
wisdom must not be written in 
books, but in the soul. 

4 Tixc. e Floril. Jo. Damasc. 
ii. 13, 68: Se? rovs pméAAovTas 
ayabovs avdpas yevhoecbar 7d 
piv cGpa yuuvactos doneiy, Thy 
BE Woxhy wmadebev. Ibid. 33, in 
answer to the question motos 
arépavos Kaddiords éo7w, he 
replied: 6 dmb mabelas. 

5 Diog. 68: Thy madelay 
elre trois piv véois cwppoobyny, 
rois 5& mpeoBurepos mapayvOlay, 
tots 8€ mévnot mAovTov, Tois 5€ 
maovclots Kécpoy eivat.—Exe. e 
Floril. Jo. Damasc. 13, 29: 7 
madela dpola éorl xpuog are- 
gdvy: Kal yap tiuhy Exe Kal 
Tbid. 74, 75. 

® Diog. 86: Tair’ exw boo" 
Zuadov Kad eppdytica Kal pera 
Moveay coeur’ ebdqv. 1a 5¢ TOAAG 
kad bABia TUpos euappe. A pa- 
rody of this verse is the epitaph 
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and Monimus.! Diogenes too is said to have zealously 
impressed on his pupils the sayings of poets and of 
prose writers.2 Besides, it cannot be conceived that 
men, who wrote so much that was good, should have 
declared war against all culture. One thing we may 
however take for established, that the value of culture 
was exclusively estimated by its efficacy in producing 
the Cynic type of virtue. Hence this School depre- 
ciated all speculative knowledge, only studying logic 
and physics, in as far as these sciences seemed neces- 
sary for ethical purposes.* From this judgment we 
are not justified in exempting even the founder.* 


on Sardanapalus in Clem. Stro- 
mat. ii. 411, D. 

! Floril. Jo. Damase. ii. 13, 
88: Mévimos .. . &bn xpeirrov 
elvar tupady 7) amaldevtov: roy 
pév yap eis Toy Bdbpoy, roy F 
eis Tb Bdpabpov eumlrreny. 

2 Diog. 31, according to Ku- 
bulus; karetyoy dé of waides rod- 
AG mwomnTay Kal cvyypapéwy kal 
Tay avTov Atoyevois, macdy 7 
Epodoy aiyrowoy mpds Td cduynud- 
vevoToy émnoier, 

8 Krische, Forschungen, 237. 
See Ritter, ii. 120. 

‘ Although the division of phi- 
losophy into Logic, Ethics, and 
Physics can have been hardly 
introduced in the time of Anti- 
sthenes, and hence the words 
in Diog. 103 cannot. be his, it 
does not thence follow that the 
statement there made is false. 
Amongst the writings of Anti- 
sthenes some are known to us, 
which would be called logical 
writings, to use a later division ; 
others are on physical subjects. 
To the first class belong Mepi 


A€kews, "AANOea, Tept Tod dade 
yeoOa, Sdbwv 7 wept rod ayti- 
Aéyew, Tept Siadéxrov, Mep) dvo- 
drwy, Tlep dvoudtay xphoews, 
Tlept epwricews kat amoxploews, 
Tlep) dd6&ns Kal emorhuns, Adéa 
} epiorixds, Wep) tod pavOdvew 
apoBAjuara. To the second, Mept 
(éwv ptoews, Tept pioews (per- 
haps the same which Cicero 
mentions N. D. i. 13, 32), ’Epd- 
Thua wep pvcews. A commen- 
tary on the writings of Hera- 
clitus, which Diog. ix. 15 men- 
tions, does not belong to him. 
See Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. i. 
527, and Krische, p. 238. So 
little, however, is known of 
these writings, that no con- 
clusions can be arrived at 
which contradict the above 
assumptions. His logical writ- 
ings, to judge by their titles, 
appear to have contained those 
polemical dissertations on con- 
ceptions, judgments, and ex- 
pressions, which were required 
as a foundation for critical 
researches. Of the writings 
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The utterances of Antisthenes on logic, so far as they 
are known to us, consist in a-polemic against the 
philosophy of conceptions, the object of which is to 
prove the impossibility of speculative knowledge. 
Likewise his remarks upon nature have for their ob- 
ject to show, what is natural for man. For this no 
deep research seemed necessary to him or his fol- 
lowers;! a healthy intelligence can tell everyone 


what he ought to know ; 


useless subtlety. 


anything further is only 


In support of these views Antisthenes put forward 
a theory, based it is true on a leading position of 
Socrates,” but one, nevertheless, which in its expanded 
form and in its sceptical results plainly shows the 


disciple of Gorgias. 


Socrates having required the 


essence and conception of every object to be investi- 


gated before anything further could be predicated 


of it, Antisthenes likewise required the conception of 
things what they are or were to be determined.* 


on Physics, it is not known 
whether they treat of other 
than those natural subjects, 
which Antisthenes required im- 
mediately for his Ethics, in 
order to bring out the differ- 
ence between nature and cus- 
tom and the conditions of a 
life of nature. Even the 
treatise ep! (éwy pioews may 
have had this object. Pro- 
bably Plato, Phileb. 44, C., 
reckoned Antisthenes among 
the pada Selvous Aeyouévous Ta 
rep puoww, only because in all 
questions about morals and 
prevailing customs, he invari- 
ably referred to the require- 
ments of nature. 


} Even Cicero ad Attic. xii. 
38, calls Antisthenes ‘homo 
acutus magis quam eruditus.’ 

* Compare the relation of 
this theory to the doctrine of 
ideas, and what Diog. 39, Simpl. 
236, b, m, 278, b, u, says of 
Diogenes, with what the Scho- 
liast on Arist. Categor. p. 22, b, 
40 says of Antisthenes. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 66, only asserts of a 
Cynic in general’ that he re- 
futes the arguments against 
motion by walking up and 
down. Similarly Diogenes in 
Diog. 38. 

3 Diog. vi. 3: mpards Te wpi- 
caro Adyov eimay* déyos éorly 6 
7) th iv} Gor Sndav. A lewander 
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Confining himself, however, exclusively to this point 
of view, he arrived at the conclusion of the Sophists,' 
that every object can only be called by its own pecu- 
liar name, and consequently that no subject can admit 
a predicate differing from the conception of the sub- 
ject. Thus it cannot be said that a man is good, but 
only that a man is human, or that the Good is good.? 
Every explanation, moreover, of a conception con- 
sisting in making one conception clearer by means of 
another, he rejected all definitions, on the ground 


in Top. 24, m, Schol. in Arist. 
256, b, 12, on the Aristotelian 
tl Hv elvat says that the simple 
tt Av, which Antisthenes want- 
ed, is not sufficient. 

! See Zeller, Phil. d. Griech. 
904. 

2 Arist. Metaph. v. 29; 1024, 
b, 33: ’Avricbévns Mero cdhOws 
pndty aki@y AéyerOar wAhY TE 
oixelp Adyw ey ep’ évds> eE Ov 
ouveBaive, ph) elvar dyrTideyew, 
oxeddv St unde pevdeoOu, Alex- 
ander on the passage. Plato, 
Soph. 251, B.: 8@e ye, olua, 
Tos Te veos Kal Tey yepdvTwy 
ros dWimabéor Oolyny maperxnka- 
Mev’ eveds yap avTiAaBéo bar wayTt 
mpdxetpoy as advvaroy td TE 
MWOAAG ev Kal Td Ev wWOAAA elvat, 
kat 6n mov xalpovo.w ovk edvtes 
ayabdy every KvOpwmoy, dAAQ Td 
Mev ayabby dryabdy, Toy BF kvOpw- 
mov &yOpwmov.—Cf. Philebus 14, 
C.; Arist. Soph. El. c. 17, 175, 
by. 163 Phys, 1. 2, 185, b, 26 
Simpl. in loc. p. 20; Lsoke. Hel. 
i. 1, and particularly what is 
said p. 276, 1, respecting Stilpo. 
Hermann, Sokr. Syst. p. 30, 
once thought to discern in 
these sentences of Antisthenes, 


a great progress as proving 
that Antisthenes recognised all 
analytical judgments a priori 
as such to be true, but has 
since been obliged to modify 
his opinion (Plat. i. 217, Ges. 
Abh. 239), on being reminded 
by Ritter (Gesch, d. Phil. ii. 
133) that Antisthenes could 
only be speaking of identical 
judgments. Still he adheres 
to it so far as to state that by 
the teaching of Antisthenes, 
philosophy .for the first time 
gave to identical judgments an 
independent value. In what 
this value consists, it is hard 
to say, for nothing is gained 
by recognising identical judg- 
ments, nor has it ever occurred 
to any philosopher to deny 
them, as Hermann, Ges. Abh. 
asserted though without quot- 
ing a single instance in support 
of it. Still less can it be a 
forward step in philosophy to 
deny all but identical judg- 
ments. On the contrary, such 
a denial is the result of an 
imperfect view of things, and 
is destructive of all know- 
ledge. 
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that they are language which does not touch the 
thing itself. Allowing with regard to composite 
things, that their compouent parts could be enume- 
rated, and that they could in this way be themselves 
explained, with regard to simple ones, he insisted 
all the more strongly that this was impossible. 
Compared these might be with others, but not de- 
fined. Names there might be of them, but not con- 
ceptions of qualities, a correct notion but no know- 


ledge.’ 


1 Arist. Metaph. viii. 3; 
1043, b, 23: Sore % aropia, hy 
of *AyticGévetor Kal vi obtws amai- 
Bevror Amdpouy, exer Td Kaspdy, 
bre ovk Zo7t TO Ti Ect dploacba, 
ov yap Spov Adyor elvar paxpdy— 
see Metaph. xiv. 3; 1091, a, 7; 
and Schwegler on this pas- 
sage—@Ard moiov méy Ti eoTW 
evdéxera Kal diSdta, Somwep up- 
yupoy th pev eoriy, ob, 671 F oloy 
kattitepos. a7’ vbcias @ort per 
As evdéxerou elvar Spov kat Adyor, 
cloy ris cuvOérov, édv TE aicOnTh 
edy re vonth H° e& av ® airy 
mpdrwv ovk gor, That this, 
too, belongs to the description 
of the teaching of Antisthenes, 
appears from Plato, Thezetet. 
201, E., and is wrongly denied 
by Brandis, ii. b, 503 ; the ex- 
pressions are indeed Aristo- 
telian. Alexander, on the pas- 
sage, explains it more fully, 
but without adding anything 
fresh. That this view was not 
first put forward by the dis- 
ciples of Antisthenes, appears 
from Plato’s Theetet. 201, E.: 
dyad yap ab eddxouy axobew Tivay 
Sri 7d pv TpaTa Gomepel oTOLXELA, 
cE Gy nuets TE avyrelueba kal 


The characteristic of a thing, however, the 


TadAG, Adyou ov Exot. 
Kae’ aitd Exacroy dvoudou pdvoy 
ein, mpocermety 5& ovdev GAXo 
duvardy, obf ds écrw o0b0 ws obx 
éoTw . . eel ovde Td adTd 
ovdé Td exeivo ode Td ExaoToy 
ovde To pdvov mpocoicréoy, ovd’ 
ZAAG TOAAG Tora” TadTa pey 
yup mepitpéxovTa maar mpoopepe- 
oOa1, Erepa bya exetvwy ols mpoort- 
Gera, deiv 5, elrep Hy Suvardy 
avTd A€yecOu Kal elxev ovicetov 
adrod Adyov, dvev Tay GAAwy 
imdytwy rAéyerOu. viv 5& abdva- 
Tov eclvat Stiiy Tay mpeTwY 
pnOjvos Ady * ob yap ely aire 
GAN F bvopdlecOu pdvoy* dvoua 
yap pdvov Exew? TH BE éx ToUTwY 
Hdn ovykelueva, bomep ara mén- 
Acta, oftw Kal Ta ovéuata abTay 
cupmdaxévra Adyov ‘yeyovevat * 
évopdrwv yop auumAokhy elyat 
Adyou ovalay. And 201, C: &pn 
5& Thy pev peta Adyov Sdéav GAN 
emorhuny elvat, Thy 5& &Aoyov 
exrds emiothuns’ Kal ay wey pr 
ott Adyos, ovK emioTnTa elva, 
obtwot Kal dvoud(wv, & F exe, 
émorntd. This whole descrip- 
tion agrees with what has been 
quoted from Aristotle so en- 
tirely, trait for trait, that we 


avTd yap — 
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name which can never be defined, the conception of 
the subject which is borrowed from nothing else, and 
therefore can never be a predicate, consists only in 
its propername. By this it is known when it can be 
explained by nothing else. All that is real is strictly 
individual. General conceptions do not express the 
nature of things, but they express men’s thoughts 
about them. Plato having derived from the Socratic 
demand for a knowledge of conceptions a system of 
the most decided Realism, Antisthenes derives there- 
from a Nominalism quite as decided. General con- 


— 


ceptions are only fictions 


cannot possibly refer it to any 
one else but Antisthenes. It 
is all the more remarkable 
that Plato repeatedly (201, C. ; 
202, C.) affirms the truth of his 
description. In modern times, 
Schleiermacher, Pl. W. ii. 1 and 
184, was the first to recognise 
the reference to Antisthenes. 
His opinion is shared by Bran- 
dis, Gr.-Rém. Phil. ii. a, 202, £ ; 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. d. Plat. 
Phil. i. 2005 Schwvegler and 
Bonitz on Arist., 1. ¢., but. con- 
tradicted by Hermann (Plat. 
499, 659) and Stallbawm (De 
Arg. Theaetet. ii. f). Steinhart 
(Plat. W. iii. 16, 204, 20) finds 
that the explanation of know- 
ledge, as here given, corre- 
sponds with the mind of Antis- 
thenes, but refuses notwith- 
standing to deduce it from him. 
Schleiermacher (as Brandis, ii. 
a, 203; Susemini, pp. 200, 341, 
remark) has not the slightest 
right to think the reference is 
to the Megarians in Theet. 
201, D. What is there stated 


of thought. Horses and 


agrees most fully with the 
statements of Aristotle touch- 
ing Antisthenes, whereas no 
such principle is known of the 
School of Megara. We may, 
therefore, endorse Schleier- 
macher’s conjecture (Pl. W. ii. 
b, 19) that the Cratylus was 
in great part directed against 
Antisthenes — a conjecture 
which appears to harmonise 
with the view that Antisthenes 
was the expounder of Heracli- 
tus. It is opposed by Brandis, 
ii. a, 285, f. Nor yet would 
we venture to attribute to An- 
tisthenes a theory of monads 
connecting it with the theory 
of ideas (Swsenvihl, i. 202, in 
connection with Hermann, Ges. 
Abh. 240).. What we know of 
him does not go beyond the 
principle, that the simple ele- 
ments of things cannot be 
defined ; what he understood 
by simple elements may be 
gathered from the example 
quoted from Arist. Metaph. vii. 
3, of the silver and the tin. 
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men are seen, not, however, the conception of a 


horse or a man.! 


From this position he opened a 
campaign against his fellow pupil, with whom he was” 


for other reasons not on good terms,” but his fire was 
met with corresponding spirit.* Holding these views 


1 Simpl. in Categ. Schol. in 
Arist. 66, b, 45, says: Tay 3& 
mahaay of wey avijpouy Tas moLdTN- 
Tas TEAEwS, TH TOLby TUYKwpodYTES 
eivas (the terminology of course 
belongs to the Stoics) éamep 
’Avriobévns, bs mote TAdtTaevt 
diaupioBnta@v, ‘S WAdrav, eon, 
‘ troy pty bp, immétnta SE ovx 
6p,’ to which Plato gave the 
excellent answer: ‘True, for 
you have the eye with which 
you see a horse, but you are 
deficient in the eye with which 
you see the idea of horse. 
Ibid. 67, b,18; Tbid. 68, b, 26: 
"Avricbévny Kal Tos mepl abtoy 
Agyovtas, tvOpwrov bpa avOpwxd- 
anta 5 ovx 6p. Quite the 
same, Jbid. 20, 2,a. Diog. vi. 
53, tells the same story of 
Diogenes and Plato, with this 
difference, that he uses tpame- 
(orgs and xvabérns instead of 
avOpwxdrns. Ammon. in Porph. 
Isag. 22, b, says: ’Avriévns 
Zreye Ta yen Kal Ta cidn ev 
eiAais émiwvolas elvat, and then 
he mentions év@pwrérns and 
ixwérns as examples. The same 
language, almost word for 
word, is found in 7Zzetz. Chil. 
vii. 605, f. Plato is no doubt 
referring to this assertion of 
Antisthenes, when in the Parm. 
132, B., he quotes an objection 
to the theory of ideas, uy Tay 
eiday Exactov H ToUTwY vonua Kal 
oddayod ade mpoohkn eyylyverbat 
BAAN 7 ev Wuxais. 


? The character and position 
in life of the two men was 
widely different. Plato must 
have felt himself as much re- 
pelled by the plebeian roughness 
of a proletarian philosopher 
as Antisthenes would have 


been annoyed by the refined 


delicacy of Plato. 

3 Compare (besides what is 
said, p. 292, 2) Plato, Soph. 251, 
C., and the anecdotes in Diog. 
iii. 35, vi. 7; also the corre- 
sponding ones about Plato and 
Diogenes, which are partially 
fictions, in vi. 25; 40; 54; 58; 
lian, V. H. xiv. 33; Theo. 
Progym. p. 205 ; Stob. Floril. 13, 
37. As to the picked fowl 
story in Diog. 40, compare 
Plato, Polit. 266, B.; Gottling, 
p. 264. For the Cynical attack 
which Antisthenes made on 
Plato in his Sd@wv, see Diog. iii. 
35, vi. 16; Athen. v. 220, d, 
xi. 507, a. A trace of Ant’s- 
thenes’ polemic against the 
doctrine of ideas is found in 
the Euthydemus of Plato, 301, 
A. Plato there meets the as- 
sertion of the Sophist that the 
beautiful is only beautiful by 
the presence of beauty, by say- 
ing: édy ofy maparyévnral cor 
Bows, Bods ef, kal bri viv eyes cot 
mdpept Avovvcddapos el; We may 
suppose that Antisthenes really 
made use of the illustration of 
the ox, to which Plato then 
replied by making use of the 
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it is only natural that Antisthenes should have at- 


tached the greatest importance to enquiries respecting 
names.! Stopping at names and refusing to allow 
any further utterances respecting things, he in truth 
made all scientific enquiry impossible. This fact he 
partially admitted, drawing from his premises the 
conclusion that it is impossible to contradict your- 
self.2 Taken strictly the inference from these pre- 


same illustration in the person 
of Dionysodorus. Steinhart 
(Plato’s Leben, 14, 266) con- 
siders the 3d4@wy spurious. He 
will not credit Antisthenes 
with such a scurrilous produc- 
tion. 

1 Antisth. in Zpict. Diss. i. 
17,12: apxh madedoews TOY 
dvoudrey erickeyis. It is a pity 
that we do not know more accu- 
rately the sense and the con- 
nection of this saying. As it 
is, we cannot judge whether it 
required an individual enquiry 
into the most important names, 
or only a general enquiry into 
nature and the meaning of 
names, which the principles 
contained in the above should 
develope. Respecting the 
theory that Antisthenes held 
to the etymologies of Heracli- 
tus, see p. 297, 1. 

2 Arist. Metaph. v. 29; see 
996,13; Top. i. 11; 104,.b, 20% 
ox gorw ayTidéyew,  Kaddarep 
Zpn ?Avriobévns, which Ale. 
(Schol. in Arist. 732, a, 30; 
similarly as the passage in the 
topics, Ibid. 259, b, 13) thus 
explains: @ero 3& 6 ’Aytiobevns 
éxaoroy Tov byTwy AéyeoOu TH 
oixelm Ady@ pmdvy Kal Eva Exdorov 
Adyov elva . . . €& dy Kal ouvd- 


yew émelparo bri ph Ear avti- 
A€yeww? Tods mey yap avTiAEyorTas 
rept Tivos Sidopa A€yeww dpelrcwy, 
ph dbvacbar BE wept adTod Siapd- 
pous Tods Adyous pépeobar TE Eva 
tov oiketoy exdotov elvat* Eva yap 
évds elvat kal tov Aeyovra wept 
adtod Agyew pdvov’ Gore ei per 
mept Tod mpdyparos Tod abrod 
Aéyoey, TH avTa by A€yorey 
aarhros (cis yap 6 wept évds 
Adyos) Aéyorres BE TadTa ovK by 
avriréyouev GAAHAGS* ei SE dia- 
péoovra Aéyouev, ovKEeTL AEE 
abrovs wept Tod avtod. Prantl, 
Gesch. d. Log. i. 33, mentions 
later writers, who, however, 
only repeat Aristotle’s sayings. 
In exactly the same way Plato’s 
Dionysodorus (HEuthyd. 285, 
E.) establishes his assertion, 
that it is impossible to contra- 
dict: ¢ioly éxdorm Taév dvTey 
Adyor; Tidvu ye. Ovkoty ds Eorw 
éxaorov #) Gs ovK or ; ‘As oT. 
Ei yap wéurnoa, eon, @ Krhoirre, 
kal dpre éwedelEanev wndéva. A€yor- 
Ta &s ovK tort. 7d yap mh ov 
ovdels epdvn Aéywv. Tlérepoy ody 

. avriréyommey bv rod adTod 
mpdypnaros Adyov a&updrepor A€- 
yovtes, ) otTw wey by  dhmov 
TavTe A€youmey ; Suvexdpet. “AAN’ 
Srav pndérepos, epn, Tv Tov 
mpdyuaros Adyov A€yn, TOTE GvTe- 


_ 
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mises is not only that drawn by Aristotle! that no 
false propositions, but also that no propositions of 
any kind are possible. The doctrine of Antisthenes 
was logically destructive of all knowledge and every 


kind of judgment. 


Not that the Cynics were themselves disposed to 


renounce knowledge in consequence. 


Four books 


came from the pen of Antisthenes, respecting the 
difference between knowledge and opinion.? Indeed, 
the whole School prided itself in no small degree on 


having advanced beyond 
opinions,’ and being in 


ye To Tapd- 


Aégyotmer ay ; } otTw 
évos etn TOU 


wav ovd by meuvnpLe 
mpdyuaros ovdérepos fpav; Kal 
TovTO Tuvwpordyet. "AAN’ Gpa, 
Brav ey Aéyw pev 7) mpayua, 
oh Bt ovde Adyers TH Tapdway’ 6 
Bt wh Agyor TS AEyorTt mas ty 
éyrTiAéyor; Plato probably had 
Antisthenes in his eye, although 
this line of argument had not 
originated with him. Conf. 
Zeller, 1. c. i. 905, and Diog. ix. 
53: Tov ‘“Avtiobevous Adyov Toy 
TeEip@pevov gmodenvier Os Ovi 
Zor avtireyew, ovros (Prota- 
goras) mp@ros dielAeKTaL KATO 
not TAdrov éy Bvevdipe (286, 
c). Here, too, belongs the 
saying of Antisthenes in Stob. 
Flor. 82, 8, that contradiction 
ought never to be used, but 
only persuasion. A madman 
will not be brought to his 
senses by another's raving. 
Contradiction is madness; for 
he who contradicts, does what 
is in the nature of things impos- 
sible. Of this subject the Sdov 
} wept Tod avmarcyew treated. 


the deceptive sphere of 
full possession of truth. 


1 See p. 296, 1, Procl. in 
Crat. 37: ’AvricOévns Zrcyev pH 
Seiv ayTiAéyew* was yap, not, 
Adyos GAndeber’ 5 yap A€yov 7 
réyer: 6 de Th Aéywu 7d by Aé- 
yer’ 6 Be Th dy Acyov dAndever, 
Conf. Plato, Crat. 429, D. 

2 Tlep) Oddéns Kal erurThyns, 
Diog. 17. Doubtless this trea- 
tise contained the explanation 
given p. 253, 1. 

3 Diog. 83 says of Monimus: 
obros pev euBpiOdotaros eyévero, 
bore ddtns piv Karappovely, mpos 
3 Ganda mapopuav.  Menan- 
der, Ibid. says of the same 
Cynic: 7d yap broanpbey Tipov 
elvan wav %hn, and Seat. Math. 
vili. 5: Méviyos 6 Kkbwv tipo 
clmay Ta wdyta, Snep olnois eo) 
ray ovk bytwy ws bytwy. Conf. 
M. Aurel. np. éavr. ii. 15: Ore 
may jréanis’ SHAa pev yap To 
mpos Tod KuyuKod Moviuov Aeyd- 
peva, On this ground the later 
Sceptics wished to reckon Mo- 
nimus one of themselves, but 
wrongly so. What he says has 
only reference to the worthless- 
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With them, however, knowledge is directed entirely 
to a practical end, that of making men virtuous, and 
happy in being virtuous.! As the highest object in 
life the Cynics, herein agreeing with all other moral 
philosophers, regarded happiness.” Happiness being 
in general distinguished from virtue, or, at least, not 
united to virtue, they regard the two as abso- 
lutely identical. Nothing is good but virtue, nothing 
an evil but vice; what is neither the one nor the 


other is for man indifferent.® 


For each thing that 


only can be a good which belongs to it.* The only real 


ness of common opinion and 
what it considers a good. In 
Lucian v. Auct. 8, Diogenes 
calls himself a prophet of truth 
and freedom. 

1 See p. 292. 

2 Diog. ii.: abrapkn thy adpe- 
Thy mpds evdamovlay, so that 
happiness is the end, and 
virtue the means. Stob. Kel. 
103, 20, 21. 

8 Diog. vi. 104: adpéone 8 
avrots Kal réAos elvar Td kar’ 
dperhy Cy ds Avriobévns pnoly ev 
T@ ‘Hpade?, Suolws trois grwikois, 
Ibid. 105: 1& 5 peratd aperis 
kal Kaxias Gdidpopa A€youow 
dpolws ’Aplorau. TG Xlw. Dio- 
eles. in Diog. vi. 12 says of An- 
tisthenes : Taya0& KaAa To KaKd 
aisxpd. LHpiph. Exp. Fid. 1089, 
C: &pnoe [Diogenes] 7d ayabdy 
oiorby Toikelov may) cope elvat, 
7a 8 BAAa Tavra ovdty 7) PAvaplas 
brdpxew, Whether the epi- 
gram of Athen. in Diog. vi. 14, 
refers to the Cynics or the 
Stoics is not quite clear. 


*O oroixdy piOwv eidhpoves, & 
navdpiora 


Odyuara tats fepats évO€uevor 
oeXiow * 
Tay d&perav Wuxas ayabdy pdvor- 
die yap avipav 
povva kal Biotay picato Kai 
moduds, 


According to Diogenes it would 
appear as though the Stoic 
doctrine that virtue is the only 
good were therein attributed 
to the Cynics. 

4 This maxim follows from 
Diog. 12, who states as the 
teaching of Antisthenes: 74& 
Twovnpa vdowle mdvra tenkd. 
Compare Plato, Symp. 205, E.: 
od yap Td éauTay, oluat ExacTor 
domdovra, ei wh ef tis Td wey 
dyabdy oiketoy Kado? Kal éavTod, Td 
SE Kandy GAASTpLoy. In the 
Charm. 163, C. Critias says, 
only the useful and good is 
oixetov. Although Antisthenes 
is not here mentioned by name, 
yet the passage in Diogenes 
makes it probable that the 
antithesis of éyabby and oiketoy 
belongs to him, even if he was 
not the first to introduce it. 
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thing which belongs to man is mind.' Everything 


else is a matter of chance. 


Only in his mental and 


moral powers is he independent. Intelligence and 
virtue constitute the only armour from which all the 
attacks of fortune recoil ;? that man only is free who 
is the servant of no external ties and no desires for 


things without.’ 


Thus man requires nothing to make him happy 


but virtue.t All else he 
order to:content himself 


1 Compare p. 293, 6; Xen. 
Symp. 4, 34, puts words to the 
same effect in the mouth of 
Antisthenes: vopi€w, & tvdpes, 
rovs avOpamous oiK ev TO otk@ 
rbv rAodTov Kal Thy weviay Exel, 
aan éy tails puxais* this is then 
further expanded ; and Epictet. 
Diss. iii. 24, 68, makes Diogenes 
say of Antisthenes: edidakE we 
ra eud Kal Ta ovK éud* Kris 
ovK enh cvyyeveis, oixetot, prot, 
hun, cuvhees, rérot, SiatpiBn, 
xdyra tatra Bre GAAdTpia. ody 
ody ths Xpiois payTaciay. Tav- 
rv eke por Bre axdavtov exo, 
dvavdryxaoroy, K.T.A. We have, 
however, certainly not got the 
very words of Diogenes or 
Antisthenes. 

2 Diog. 12 (teaching of An- 
tisthenes) : dvapalperov bmrAov 


dperh ... TetXos doparéorarov 
ppdvnoww* phre yep Karappetv 


pire mpodidocGa. The same is 
a little differently expressed 
by Zpiph. Exp. Fid. 1089, C. 
Diog. 63 says of Diogenes: 
épwrndels cl avTe mepuyeyovev ek 
grrocoplas, &pn" el kad undev BADD, 
1d yoov mpos Tacay ToxnY Tape- 
oxebacdar—and 105: apécke: ai- 


may learn to despise, in 
with virtue alone.® For 


rois TéxXn pndev émitpérev. Stod. 
Ekl. ii. 348: Avoyévns bn dpav 
why Tixny evopacay ait Kal Aé€- 
youray * Todroy 8 ov dtvapyat 
Pardew xtva Avoontipa. (The 
same verse is applied by David, 
Schol. in Arist. 23, to Antis- 


thenes.) Conf. Stob. Floril. 
108, 71. 

’ This is what Diogenes 
says of himself in pict. 


Diss. iii. 24, 67: @& 0 pw ’Av- 
risdévns Hrcvdepwcer, obKeTt e50v- 
Aevoa, and he also asserts in 
Diog. 71 that he led the life of 
a Hercules, pdtv érevdeplas 
mpoxplyvwv. Crates in Clem. 
Strom. ii. 413, A. (Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Aff. xii. 49, p. 172) praises 
the Cynics: 
fdovi avdpar0ddébe GdovAwror 
Kal &kapmror 
aOdvarov Bacirelay édevbeplay 
T ayaneow, 
and he exhorts his Hipparchia 
rave npdrer yuxns Hoe ayar- 
Aopen, 
086 bmd xpuolwy Sovrovpéevy 
080? im’ epdrov Ontimdbwy. 


4 See note 2. 
5 See Diog. 105: apéone 3 
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what is wealth without virtue? A prey for flatterers 
and venal menials, a temptation for avarice, this root 


cof all evil, a fountain of untold crimes and deeds of 


shame, a possession for ants and dung-beetles, a thing 
bringing neither glory nor enjoyment.' Indeed what 
else can wealth be, if it be true that wealth and virtue 
can never dwell together,? the Cynic’s beggar-life 
being the only straight way to wisdom?* What are 
honour and shame? The talk of fools, about which 
no child of reason will trouble himself? For in truth 
facts are the very opposite of what we think. Honour 
amongst men is an evil. To be despised by them is 
a good, since it. keeps us back from vain attempts. 
Glory only falls to his lot, who seeks it not. What 


avrots Kal Air&s Biody, wAovTOV 
kal dd&ys Kal edyevelas KaTadppo- 
vooot. Diog. 24. Hpict. Diss. 
i, 24, 6. 

1 Antisth. in Stob. Floril. i. 
80; 10, 42; Xen. Sym. 4, 35; 
Diog. in Diog. 47; 50; 60; 
Galen. Exhort. c. 7, i. 10, K. 
Metrocles in Diog. 95; Crates 
in Stobd. 97, 27; 15, 10; the 
same in Julian, Or. vi. 199, D. 

2 Stob. Floril. 93, 35: Atoye- 
yns treye, mhre ev méAe mAovola 
mire év oirla aperhy oixely dbva- 
0a. Orates therefore disposed 
of his property, and is said to 
have settled that it should 
only be restored to his children 
when they ceased to be philo- 
sophers (Diog. 88, on the autho- 
rity of Demetrius Magnes). 
Unfortunately, however, Crates 
can at that time have neither 
had a wife nor children. 

8 Diog. 104; Diog. in Stod. 
Floril. 95, 11; 19. See Lucian 


V. Auct. 11; Crates in Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089, C.: éAevdepias 
elvar THY akTnuootyny. 

4 Epict. Diss. i. 24, 6: (Aw- 
yéevns) Aéyet, Ere evdotla (Winck- 
elmann, p. 47, suggests ddoéia, 
which certainly might be ex- 
pected from what preceded) 
Wépos or pawvouevoy avOpdrev. 
Diog. 11 says of Antisth.: chy 
T ddotiay ayabby Kal Yoov Te 
move, and 72: evyevelas 5 Kal 
ddtas Kal Td TolwdTa wayTa Sié- 
mace (Diogenes), mpoxoouhyara 
karlas elva: Aéywv. In 41 he 
speaks of dds etavOhjuara. In 
92: Ereye 5E (Crates) méxpr Tov- 
Sov Seiy pidocopeiv, péxpr dv 
détwow of otparnryod elya: ovn- 
Adrat. Compare also 93. Dowxo- 
pater in Aphthon. c. 2, Rhet. 
Gr..i. 192, says that Diogenes, 
in answer to the question, How 
is honour to be gained? re- 
plied ‘By not troubling your- 
self at all about honour,’ 
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is death? Clearly not an evil. For only what is bad! 
is an evil: and death we do not experience to be an 
evil, since we have no further experience when we are 
dead.? All these things are then only empty fancies,° 
nothing more. Wisdom consists in holding one’s 
thoughts free from them.‘ The most worthless and 
the most harmful thing is—what men most covet— 
pleasure. Pleasure the Cynics not only deny to be 
a good,® but they declare it to be the greatest evil; 
and a saying is preserved of Antisthenes, that he 
would rather be mad than pleased.6 Where the desire 
of pleasure becomes unbridled passion, as in love, 


1 Epict.\.c.: A€yet, dr 6 Odva- 
A : > 
Tos ovk tore Kaxkoy, ovde yap al- 


oxpév. Seep. 302, 3. 
2 Diogenes in Diog. 68. 
Conf. Cic. Tuse. i. 43, 104. 


Evidently the Cynic here is 
not thinking of immortality, 
nor does it follow from the re- 
mark of Antisthenes on II, xxiii. 
15 (Schol. Venet. in Winckhel- 
mann, p. 28) to the effect that 
the souls have the same forms 
as their bodies. ; 

3 Or as the Cynics techni- 
cally call it, mere smoke, 
ripos. See Miog. 26, 83, 86, 
and p. 301, 3. 

+ Clemens. Strom. ii. 417, B. 
(Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 8, p. 
152)? Avricbévns pey Thy &tv- 
play (TéAos amépyvet). 

5 As Orates—probably the 
Cynic—proves in Teles. in Stob, 
Floril. 98, 72 by the considera- 
tion, that the ae life Sek 
beginning to end brings tar 
more Phenias than plea- 
sure; if therefore the mAcovd- 


Covom jdoval were the measure 
of happiness, a happy man 
could not be found. 

§ Diog. vi. 3: Beye te cuve- 
xés* pavelny pardarov 4 jabelny, 
Ib. ix. 101. Conf. Sext, Math, 
xi. 741: [4 Hdovh dotdCerar] 
nakby im ’Ayricbévous. The same 
in Gell. ix. 5, 3; Clemens. Stro- 
mat. ll. 412, D.; Hus. Pr. Ev, 
xv. 13, 7 (Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff, 
xii. 47, p. 172). Conf, Diog. vi. 
8, 14, and p. 258, 4. Plato is 


no doubt referring to this 


Cynical dictum, Phileb. 44, C.: 
Alav pemonkdtwy Thy THs Ndovis 
divayiy Kal vevouindtwy  ovdev 
tyes, ore kal ad’td TodTo avrijs 
7) emaywydy yonrevpya ovx Ndovny 
eivat, and Arist. Eth. x. 1, 1172, 
a, 27: of pev yap réyabdy ndovyv 
Aéyouvow, of 8 €& evayrias Komidh 
gavaoy. Ib, vii. 12, 1152, b, 8: 
Tos pev ody Soe? ovdeula ndovy 
civat dyabby otre Kal’ abth ovte 
kara oupBeBnkds* ov yap elvat 
Tavrov ayaboy Kad ndovhy, Com- 
pare p. 296, 
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where man lowers himself to be the slave of his de- 
sires, there no means can be too violent to eradicate 
it.| Conversely, what most men fear, labour and 
toil, are good, because they only bring man to that 
state, in which he can be independent.’ Hercules # 
is therefore the patron-saint and pattern for the 
Cynic,‘ no one else having fought his way through so 
arduous and toilsome a life for the good of mankind, 
with so much courage and vigour. In support of this 
view, Antisthenes appears to have argued that plea- 
sure is nothing but the pause after pain.” On this 


1 Clemens, 1. c. 406, C.: eye 
Bt amrodéxoua Tov ’Avricbevny, 
thy *Adpodirny, A€yovTa, Kay 
kararokedoamt, ef AdBoms* Sre 
moAAds Huav Karas Kal ayabds 
yuvaixas diépOeipev. Ty TE Epwra 
kaklay nol picews* As irrous 
’vres of Kaxodaluoves Oedv Thy 
yooov kadonow. Oratesin Diog. 
vi. 86 (Clemens. Strom. ii. 
412, D.; Theod. 1. c, xii. 49; 
Julian, Or. vi. 198, D.): 


%pwra mater Amds, ef SE wh, 


xpdvos * 
édy 5& rodrots ph ddvy xpHoOa, 
Bpdxos. 
On the same subject compare 
also Diog. vi. 38; 51; 67; Stod. 
Wloril, 64) be 6, Bee ise ars 
Diog. 66: rods pey otkéras pn 
tois Seomdrais, Tovs 5& pavadous 
tais émibuulats Sovrdctew. See p. 
303, 3. 

* Diog. vi. 2, says of Anti- 
sthenes: kal 87: 6 mévos dyabdv 
suvéeornge Sic TOD peyddou “Hpa- 
KAgous Kal Tod Kipov, Diogenes 
says in Exc. e Floril. Jo. 
Damase, ii. 13, 87 GStod. Floril, 
ed. Mein. iv. 200) that boys, 


if they are to come to any 
good, ought to be educated by 
abstemiousness, as early as they 
are susceptible of culture. 

8 Who had also a temple 
near Cynosarges. 

4 Antisthenes speaks of two 
Herculeses, Diog. 2, 18. Winc- 
kelmann, p. 15. Diogenes says 
of himself in Diog. 71: tov 
abrdy xapaxtijpa Tod Blov S.etd- 
yew dvmep kal “Hpaxats, pndev 
érevbeplas mpoxplywv, Therefore 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 13, 7, calls 
Antisthenes “HparAewrixds tis 
dvhp T) ppdvnua; and in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, Diogenes replies to 
the query as to whom he was 
imitating : rdy ‘HpakAéa, at the 
same time showing his stick 
for a club, and his philosopher’s 
cloak for a lion’s skin, with 
the addition, which probably 
comes from a Cynic writing: 
orparevopat 5& domep éxetvos emt 
Tas mdovas .. . exxabapa Tov 
Blov mpooupodpevos, . . . edevde- 
pwrns eiue Tov dvOpimey Kad iarpds 
Tav waQGy. See Dens, Cyn. 13, 
Julian, Or. vi. 187, C. 

5 Plato, Phileb. 44, B. (Conf. 
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supposition it will appear absurd to pursue pleasure ; 
which can only be attained by having previously ex- 
perienced a corresponding amount of pain. 

From this rigid development of their principles 
to which Antisthenes had been brought, partly by 
his own natural temperament,' partly from regard to 


51, A:; Rep. ix. 583, B.) speaks 
of people, as udAa Sewovs Acyo- 
_pévous TX wep) iow, ot Tomapd- 
may noovas o¥ pacw elva, for 
they maintain Avréy tatras 
elvat wdoas amopuyas &s viv ot 
“wept biAnBov jdovas exovoudCov- 
-cw. This passage refers with- 
out doubt to Antisthenes. 
Wendt (Phil. Cyren. 17, 1) 
-applies it to philosophers who 
-declare freedom from pain to 
be the highest good. Grote, 
Plato, ii. 609, thinks of the 
Pythagoreans, from whom he 
imagines Speusippus derived 
his theory of pleasure. Only 
no philosophers of Plato’s age 
are known to us who made 
freedom from pain the highest 
good. As to the Pythagoreans, 
we know of their asceticism, 
but no ethical theory of theirs 
is known to us thoroughly 
‘rejecting pleasure. On the 
other hand we know that Anti- 
ssthenes did reject pleasure. 
The probability is, therefore, 
that Plato in writing this pas- 
sage had Antisthenes in his 
eye. That the expression 
dewo) Ta rep! piow is no obstacle 
to this view, has been already 
dndicated, p. 294, 4; the ex- 
pression not referring to phy- 
‘sical research, but to the prac- 
tical enquiry as to what is con- 
formable to nature, to which 
Antisthenes wanted to go back 


without including pleasure 
thereunder. If the further 
objection is raised, that the 
opponents of pleasure here 
referred to, hate (according to 
Phil. 46, A) ras tov aoxnudvey 
ndovas, whereas the Cynics al- 
lowed no difference between 
things seemly and unseemly, 
this rests on a misapprehen- 
sion; for the jdoval rav acrxn- 
pévey are, as the context 
shows, condemned by the op- 
ponents of pleasure, not because 
of their unseemliness, but be- 
cause they are always combined 
with unhappiness. Norcan we 
assert that Plato would not 
have spoken of Antisthenes 
with so much consideration as 
he here does (44, C.). If he 
at one time of life replied to 
his sallies with appropriate 
severity (see p. 292, 2; 299, 3), 
it does not follow that after the 
lapse of years, and in respect 
of a question on which their 
views more nearly approxi- 
mated, he could not express 
himself more gently and ap- 
preciatingly, Yet even here 
he will not allow to him the 
properly scientific capacity, the 
TéEXVN. 

1 Plato, 1. c. continues: tov- 
Trois oy jpas métepa melbecOat 
supBovarcvets, 2} TAs, & SHKpares ; 
—Otn, GAN Somep udvrect mpoo- 
Xphicbat rit, pavrevauevots ov 


x 2 
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it as a means of education,! the Cynics, however, so 


_ far departed, as to recognise a certain kind of pleasure 


to be legitimate. Pleasure which is not followed by 
remorse,? or more accurately, pleasure resulting from 
labour and effort,’ is said to have been called a good, 
even by Antisthenes. In Stobzus,‘ Diogenes recom- 
mends justice as the most useful and at the same time- 
as the most pleasant thing, because it alone affords 
peace of mind, protects from trouble and sickness, 
and even secures bodily enjoyments. He also asserts,” 
that happiness consists in that true joy which can 
only be obtained by an unruffied cheerfulness of mind. 
Moreover, the Cynics when wishing to set forth the 
advantages of their philosophy, did not fail to follow 
in the steps of Socrates, by asserting that life with 
them was far more pleasant and independent than 
with other men, that their abstemiousness gave the 
right flavour to enjoyment, and that mental delights. 


Téxyn, GAAG Tit Buoxepela v- 
cews ovk ayevpods, Alay, K.T.A. 
See p. 305, 6. 

1 Arist. Hth. x. 1: Some 
hold pleasure to be altogether 
a mistake: of wey Yows memeio- 

/ 4 ». a! > 
Mévot obrw Kal Exe, of SE oiduevar 


* Athen. xii, 513, a: *Avti- 
abevns 5& thy Ndovny ayabby elvac 
odoxav, mpooéOnke Thy dueradi- 
Anrov, but we require to know 
the context in which Antis- 
thenes uttered this. 

8 Antisth. in Stob. Flor. 29, 


BeAtloy elvar mpds tov Blov judr 
amopatvey thy Hdovhv tay pav- 
Awy, Kal ei uh eorly- pémreww yap 
Tovs TOAAOUS Tpds ad’Thy Kal dov- 
Acvew Tats ndovals, dd deity eis 
tovvartioy Bye: eAdely yap bv 
obrws em) rd uéoov. Diog. vi, 35: 
pimetrOa, Ereye (Aoyeyns) rods 
XopodidacKkddous * Kat yap eelvous 
imép révoy évdid6var Eveka, Tod Tous 
Aorods aclu Tod mpoohkovtos 
advou. 


65: ndovas Tas wera Tods révous 
Siwxtéov, GAN odx) Tas mpd Tov: 
Tovey, 

4 Floril. 9, 49; 24, 14, where 
probably the Cynic Diogenes: 
is alluded to. It is, however, a 
question whether the words. 
are taken from a genuine 
writing of his. 

5 Ibid. 103, 20; 21. 
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afforded a far higher pleasure than sensual ones.! 
Still all that this language proves is, that their theory 
was imperfectly developed, and that their mode of 
expression was inaccurate, their meaning being that 
pleasure as such ought in no case to be an end,” and 
that when it is anything more than a natural conse- 


1 Thus in. Yen. Symp. 4, 34, 
where the description appears 
on the whole to be true, Anti- 
ssthenes demonstrates that in 
his poverty he was the happiest 
of men. Food, drink, and 
sleep he enjoyed; better 
clothes he did not need; and 
from all these things he had 
more enjoyment than he liked ; 
so little did he need that he 
was never embarrassed to think 
how he should find support ; he 


_hbad plenty of leisure to asso- 


wiate with Socrates, and if he 
wanted a pleasant day, there 
was no need to purchase the 
requisite materials in the mar- 
ket, but he had them ready in 
the soul. Diogenes in Diog. 
71, speaks in a similar strain 
(not to mention Dio Chrys. Qr. 
vi. 12; 33) ; he who has learned 
to despise pleasure, finds there- 
in his highest pleasure ; and in 
Plut. De Exil. 12, p. 605, he 
congratulates himself on not 
having, like Aristotle, to wait 
for Philip for breakfast; or 
like Callisthenes for Alexander 
(Diog.45): to the virtuous man 
according to Diogenes (Plut. 
Tranq. An. 20, p. 477) every day 
is a festival. In like manner 
Plut. Tranquil. An. 4, says that 
Crates passed his life in jesting 
and joking, like one perpetual 
festival; and Metrocles (in 


Plutarch, An. Vitios. ad Infelic. 
3, p. 499), like Diogenes (in 
Inucian, V. Auct.9), blesses him- 
self for being happier than 
the Persian king. See Diog. 
44, 78. 


2 As Ritter, ii. 121, has re-_ 


marked, the difference between 
the teaching of Antisthenes 
and that of Aristippus might 
be thus expressed: Aristippus 
considered the result of the 
emotion of the soul to be the 
good; Antisthenes considered 
the emotion itself to be the 
end, and the value of the 
action to consist in the doing 
of it. Ritter, however, asks 
with justice whether Anti- 
sthenes ever went back so far 
as this, since it is never dis- 
tinctly imputed to him. And 
in the same way it will be 
found that Aristippus never 
regarded pleasure as a state of 
rest, but as a state of motion 
for the soul. The contrary is 
not established by what Her- 
mann, Ges. Abh. 237, f. al- 
leges. Hermann proves, it is 
true, that Antisthenes con- 
sidered the good to be virtu- 
ous activity, and that Aristip- 
pus took it to be pleasure, but 
he does not prove that Anti- 
sthenes and Aristippus spoke 
in explicit terms of the rest 
and the motion of the soul. 
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quence of action and of satisfying essential wants, it 
is a thing to be avoided. 

From these considerations followed the conclusion,. 
that everything else excepting virtue and vice is in- 
different for us, and that we in turn ought to be 
indifferent thereto. Only those who soar above 
poverty and wealth, shame and honour, ease and 
fatigue, life and death, and who are prepared to 
submit to any work and state in life, who fear no- 
one, troubling themselves about nothing—only such 
as these offer no exposed places to fortune, and can 
therefore be free and happy.! 


As yet, here are only the negative conditions of 


happiness. What is the positive side corresponding 


thereto ? Virtue alone bringing happiness, and the- 
goods of the soul being alone worth possessing, in 
what does virtue consist? Virtue, replies Antis-- 
thenes, herein following Socrates and Euclid, consists. 
in wisdom or prudence;? and Reason is the only 


' Diog. in Stob. Floril. 86, 
19 (89, 4), says the noblest 
men are oi Katappovodyres mAOU- 
tov Sdins Hdovijs (wis, Tav dé 
evaytiwy imepdyw dvres, mevlas 
adotlas mévov Caydrov,  Diog. 
29 says of the same: émye 
Tous méAAovTas yauely rol ph 
yomeiv, Kal rods wéAdovTas KaTa- 
mci Kal wh KaTamAeiv, Kal Tos 


sophy was @épuwy te xotikt kad. 
7d pndevds médevy. Antis. in 
Stob. Floril. 8, 14: Goris dé 
érépous Séd01xe SodAos Sy AéANOev 
éavrdy. Diogenes in Diog. 75 > 
dovAov 7d goBetrOu. See pp.- 
302, 2; 303, 2and 3; 305, 4. 

2? This follows from Diog. 
13: retxos aopadéotaroy ppd- 
ynow... Telyn KaTacKevacréoy 


médAovTas ToArTederar Kad ph 
moAtteverOut, Kal Tovs TmadoTpo- 
ety kat wh madotpodery, kad rods 
maparkevaouévous cuuBiodv rors 
duvdoras Kal ph mpooidvras. 
Crates, Ibid. 86, says that 
what he had gained by philo- 


év toils adt@y dvaddtois Aoyt- 
opots, if we connect with it his. 
maxims about the oneness and 
the teachableness of virtue,. 
and his doctrine of the wise 
man. 
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thing which gives a value to life. Hence, as his 
teacher had done before him, he concludes that virtue 
is one and indivisible,? that the same moral problem 
is presented to every class of men,’ and that virtue 
is the result of teaching. He further maintains that 
virtue is an inalienable possession; for what is once 
known can never be forgotten.? He thus bridges 
over a gulf® in the teaching of Socrates by a system 
in which Sophistical views’ contributed no less than 
practical interests to make virtue in itself indepen- 


dent of everything external.® 


1 Compare the saying attri- 
buted to Antisthenes in Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 14, 7, p. 1040, and to 
Diogenes in Diog. 24: «is tov 
Bloy mapecxevd(ecda Seiv Adyor 7} 
Bpéxov. Also Diog. 3. 

2 Schol. Lips. on I. O. 123 
(Winchelmann, p. 28): ?Avtt- 
abévns gnotv, as ef Te mparre: 6 
sods kata maoay laperhy evepyei. 

% Diog. 12 according to Dio- 
cles: avipds Kal yuvainds 4 abrh 
dpeth. 

4 Diog.10: SidaKrhy amedelxvve 
(Avriabevns) chy apetiv. 105: 
apéoke 3° avtois Kal Thy dpethy 
BidaktThy elves, Kabd pnoly ’Ayti- 
cbévns ev 7G ‘Hpakae?, Kal ava- 
méBanroy imdpxew. Without 
doubt the reference in Isocr. 
Hel. i. 1 is also to Antisthenes. 
Isocrates quotes the passages 
just given, with the sentence 
of Antisthenes which was dis- 
cussed p. 300, 2,added: kara- 
rvyeynpdcacw of wiv ob pdoKoytes 
oidy 7 elvan Wevdh AEeye 00d 
avriréyew. . . . of BE dietsdvres 
ds avdpla kad copla kad Sixcootyn 
ravréy eor Kal pice pev ovdey 
aitav zxouev, pla 8 emorhun 


Wherein, however, 


Kol’ amdytwy éorw: wAAOL BE 
mep) Tas epidas SiarptBover k.7.A. 
The expression of pév,, . . of 
3 does not prove that the first 
of these statements belongs to 
a different school from that 
to which the second belongs. 

5 Diog. 12: dvapalperov dmAov 
haperh. Xen. Mem. i. 2, 19: 
tows otv elroiev ty moAAOl TOV 
gackdytwoy dirocopev, bTt ovK 
dv mote 6 Sikatos Bdikos yévorro, 
ovdt b cddpwy HBpiorijs, ovde AAO 
ovdty, ay pdbnais éorw, 6 paddy 
avemiorhuwv ty more yevolro. 

6 The maxim that prudence 
is insuperable. See p. 142, 3. 

7 The maxim that youcannot 
forget what you know is only 
the converse- of the Sophistic 
maxim that you cannot learn 
what you do not know. 

8 It is only independent of 
external circumstances, when 
it cannot be lost : for since the 
wise and virtuous man will 
never, as long as he continues 
wise and virtuous, forego his 
wisdom and virtue, and since, 
according to the teaching of 
Socrates, no one intentionally 
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true prudence consisted the Cynics could not say 
more precisely. If it were described as knowledge 
concerning the good,! this, as Plato justly observed,” 
was simply a tautology. If, on the contrary, it were 
said to consist in unlearning what is bad,* neither 
does this negative expression lead a single step 
further. So much only is clear, that the prudence of 
Antisthenes and his School invariably coincides with 
a right state of will, of firmness, of self-control and 
of uprightness,! thus bringing us back to the 
Socratic doctrine of the oneness of virtue and know- 
ledge. Hence by learning virtue, they understood 
moral exercise rather than intellectual research.’ 
They would not have recognised the Platonic and 
Aristotelian distinction between a conventional and 
a philosophical, an ethical and an intellectual virtue ; 


does wrong, it follows that én, 7b kak& Gmrouadety. The 


knowledge can only be taken 
away by a cause foreign to the 
will of the individual. 

) Plato, Rep. vi. 505, B.: 
GAAG phy Té5€ ye oloOa, Sti Tots 
Mev TOAAOIs HOovy Sone? clvar Td 
&yabbdy, Tots SE Kouporépors ppdvn- 
ois... . Kal bri ye, & oire, of 
TOUTO Hyovmevor ovK exovor Seitat 
ris ppdvnots, GAN’? avarydCovrar 
TeAeuvTa@vTes Thy Tod ayabod 
gdva, If the Cynics are not 
here exclusively meant, the 


passage at any rate refers to 
them, 


ESC. 

$ Diog. 8, according to Pha- 
nias: (Avric8évns) épwrndels iad 
Tod... Th Toy KaAds Kayabds 
Zoouro, en et Ta Kaxd & Exes 
Sri peuerd €or pdbois mapa tev 
eidérov. Ibid. 7: épwrndels rf 
Tov pabnudrwy dvaryxaidraror, 


same is found in Exe. e Floril. 
Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 34 (Sted. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 193). 

4 Compare pp. 292, 1; 303, 2 
and 3. 

5 Here it may suffice to call 
to mind what has been said p. 
292, 1, and what Diogenes in 
Diog. 70 says: dirrhy & ereyev 
elvan Thy koKnow, Thy pey Woyxi- 
Khy, thy 8 comarinhy: tabrny 

(the text here appears 
faulty) Kad’ hv ev yupvacla ouve- 
xets Louvexet]? yiwdwevar [al] 
pavtacia: evAvotay mpds Ta Tis 
apeThs Epya mapéxovrar’ elvar & 
areAy Thy érépay xwpls THs érépas 

.s mapetlOero 5€ TeKuhpia Tod 
padlws ard ris yuuvactas ev TH 
dperhH Karaylverbar (to be at 
home in); for in every art prac- 
tice makes perfect ; 71: od8& ye 
By deve To Tapdmay ev TH Bi 
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and in answer to Meno’s! question, whether virtue 
was produced by exercise or instruction, they would 
have replied, that practice was the best instruction. 
He who has attained to virtue by the help of the 
Cynic teaching, is a wise man. Everyone else is 
lacking in wisdom. To tell the advantages of the 
one, and the misery of the other, no words are too 
strong for the Cynics. The wise man never suffers 
want, for all things are his. He is at home every- 
where, and can accommodate himself to any circum- 
stances. Faultless and love-inspiring, fortune cannot 
touch him.? An image of the divinity, he lives with 
the Gods. His whole life is a festival, and the Gods, 
whose friend he is, bestow on him everything. The 
reverse is the case with the great bulk of mankind. 
Most of them are mentally crippled, slaves of fancy, 
severed only by a finger’s breadth from madness. 
To find a real man, you must look for him with a 


lantern in broad daylight. 


xwpls aonjoews KaropbotcOau, dv- 
varhy d¢ tTabrny way exvikjoa. 

1 Plato, Meno, init. 

2 Diog. 11: abtdpen 1’ elvan 
ao copdy' mdvta yap avrod 
<lva. Ta Tov BAadrwy. Ibid. 12 
(according to Diocles): 7¢ 
ope tévoy ovdty ovd Uopoy. 
akiepacros 6 aryabds. Ibid. 105: 
. dbtépaordéy te Toy copdy Kai ava- 
pdprntov Kat plrov rh duolw, THxN 
Te pndey emtpére. See p. 303, 
2, The passage in Arist. Eth. 
N, vii. 14, 1053, b, 19, probably 
also refers to the Cynics: of 5é 
Tov Tpor(dpevoy Kal Toy ducTv- 
xlas peydros mepitlrroyra ev- 


Salwova pdoxoyres elva, cay 7 


Misery and stupidity are 


ayabds, 7} Exdyres 7] UxovTes ovdev 
Aégyouow. Yet Diogenes (in 
Diog. 89) allows that no one is 
perfectly free from faults. 

3 Diogenes, in Diog. 51: rovs 
aryabods tvdpus Oewy eixdvas elvat. 
Toid. 37, 72: rév Ge@y ear 
mavra* iro 8& of cool rots 
Qeois* Kowa d& Ta Tov pldawy. 
move upa éorl trav copay. 
Diog. in Plut. Tran, An, 20: 
dvhp dyubds ov macay juepay 
€opthy ayetra; Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 76:’Avti- 
obeys epwrndels trd Tivos Th dt- 
Sdter tov vidv, elmev* ei pev Oeois 
pdArret ovpBiodv, prrdaopoy, et dE 
avOpémots, phropa. 


ant ; : ey’ r Pair el i . = oh =Xpa, t 
, - : P , ne ae ' Vey 
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Cuar. the universal fate of mortals.! Accordingly all man- 
‘XU kind are divided into two classes. Innumerable fools 
stand opposite to a small number of wise men. 
Only a very few are happy through prudence and 
virtue. All the rest live in misfortune and folly, 
only the fewest of all being aware of their deplorable 
state. 
D. The Following out these principles, the Cynics con— 
hee ceived it to be their special mission to set an example 
their themselves of strict morality, of abstemiousness, of 
teaching. 


the independence of the wise man, and also to exercise 
a beneficial and strengthening influence on others. 
To this mission they devoted themselves with extra- 
ordinary self-denial, not, however, without falling 
into such extravagances and absurdities, such offensive 
coarseness, utter shamelessness, overbearing self-con- 
ceit, and empty boasting, that it is hard to say 
whether their strength of mind rather calls for ad- 
miration, or their eccentricities for ridicule; and. 


1 Diog. 33: avamnpous ereye 
(Atoyevns) ob Tods Kwpods kat 
Tuprods, GAA Tods MH ExOVTAS 
mipav. Lbid. 35: robs mAcl- 
orous éheye mapa SdktuAoy patve- 
o@a:. Compare what has been 
said of Socrates p. 121, 2, Zbid. 
47: rods phropas kal rdyras tous 
évduvkoAoyovvtas tpicavOpémous &- 
mekdAet avtl tod TpicabAlous, 
Ibid. 71: Instead of becoming 
happy by practice of virtue, 
men Tapa tiv &roway KaKodarmo- 
youot. Ibid, 33: mds roy 
eimdvra* T1vOia vind trdpas, eyd 
fey odv, elmev, &ySpas, ov 9 ay- 
dpdmrota, bid. 27: men he 


had found nowhere, but boys. 
he had found in Lacedzmon. 
Ibid, 41; the story of Diogenes 
with his lantern, JZbid. 863. 
verses of Crates on the stupi- 
dity of mankind. Compare 
also Stob. Floril. 4, 52. Dio- 
genes in Exc. e Floril. Joan. 
Damasce. ii. 13, 75, says that 
the vilest thing upon earth is a 
man without culture. Hither 
Diogenes or Philiscus asserts in 
Stob. Flor. 22, 41 (Conf. Diog.. 
vi. 80): 6 rdpos Somep moywny ob 
0éAe1 [rods moAAOds| &yer, Com- 
pare p. 292, 2. 


CYNIC SELF-RENUNCIATION. 


whether they rather command esteem, or dislike, or 
commiseration. Previous enquiries, however, make 
it possible for us to refer these various peculiarities 
to one common source. 

The leading thought of Cynicism is the self-suffi- 
ciency of virtue.! Blunt and onesided in their con- 
ception of this principle, the Cynics were not content 
with a mere inward independence of the enjoyments 
and wants of life. Their aim, they thought, could 
only be reached by entirely renouncing all enjoyment, 
by limiting their wants to what is absolutely indis- 


pensable, by deadening their feelings to outward ~ 


impressions, and by cultivating indifference to all 


that is not in their own power. 


The Socratic inde- 


pendence of wants? became with them a renunciation 


of the world.’ 


Poor to begin with,* or renouncing 


their property voluntarily,’ they lived as beggars.® 


1 See p. 302. 

2 According to Diog. vi. 105, 
conf. Lucian, Cyn. 12, Dio- 
genes repeated the language 
which we saw Socrates used, p. 
64, 3. To the same effect is 
the story that Diogenes, at the 
beginning of his Cynic career, 
refused to look for a runaway 
slave, because he could do 
without his slave as well as 
the slave could do without 
him. Diog. 55; Stob. Floril. 62, 
47. Ibid. 97, ’31, p. 215 Mein. 

3 See pp. 303; 310, 1. 

4 Such as Antisthenes, Dio- 
genes, and Monimus. 

5 Such as Crates and Hip- 
parchia. 

G According to Diocles in 
Diog. vi. 13, Antisthenes al- 
ready assumed the beggar’s 


guise, the staff and scrip; nor 
is the truth of his account im- 
pugned by Sosicrates, in saying 
that Diodorus of Aspendus 
was the first to do so; for this 
statement is not very accurate, 
both Antisthenes and Diogenes 
being older than Diodorus. 
Nevertheless, in Diog. 22, Dio- 
genes is described with great 
probability as the originator 
of the full mendicant garb, 
and he is also said to have been 
the first to gain his living by 
begging. Diog. 38; 46; 49; 
Teles. in Stob. Flor. v. 67; 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 207. 
His followers Crates (see the 
verses in Diog. 85 and 90) and 
Monimus (Diog. 82) adopted 
the same course. 


(1) Seéf- 
renuncia~ 
tion. 


THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


Possessing no houses of their own, they passed the 
day in the streets, or in other public places; the 
nights they spent in porticoes, or wherever else 


chance might guide them.! 


need.” 


A bed seemed superfluous.* 


Furniture they did not 
The simple 


Greek dress was by them made still simpler, and they 
were content with the tribon* of Socrates, the ordi- 
nary dress of the lower orders,° without any under- 


! Diogenes must have been 
the first to act thus. For An- 
tisthenes in Xen. Symp. 4, 38, 
still speaks of having a house, 
although its furniture was con- 
fined to the bare walls. Dio- 
genes, however, and the later 
Cynics lived as described. See 
Diog. 22; 38; 76; 105: Teles. 
l.c. and in Stobd. Floril. 97, 31, 
p-. 215 Mein. Hieron. Lucian, 
V. Auct. 9. Diogenes for a 
time took up his abode in a 
tub which stood in the en- 
trance-court of Metroon, at 
Athens, as had been done by 
homeless folk before. Diog. 
23; 43; 105; Sen. Hp. 90, 14. 
But it cannot have been, as 
Jwuwenal, xiv. 208, and Lucian, 
Consc, His. 3, represent it, that 
he spent his whole life there 
without any other home, even 
earrying his tub about with 
him, as a snail does its shell. 
Compare Steinhart, 1. c. p. 302° 
Gitiling, Ges. Abh. 258, and 
Brucker’s report of the discus- 
sions between Hermann and 
Kaseus, Hist. Phil. i. 872, 
Equally fictitious is the roman- 
tic story that Crates and Hip- 
parchia lived inatub. Simpl. 
in pict. Enchir. p. 270. All 
that Musonius in Stobd. Floril. 


67, 20, p. 4, Mein. says is that 
they spent day and night in 
the open porticoes. In south- 
ern countries they even now 
often spend the night in a 
portico. 

2 The story that Diogenes 
threw away his cup, when he 
had seen a boy drinking with 
the hollow of his hand, is well 
known. Diog. 37; Plut. Prof. 
in Virt. 8, p. 79; Seneca, Hp. 
90, 14; Hier. l.c. He is also 
reported to have trampled on 
Plato’s costly carpets with the 
words, maré tov TAdtwvos Tv- 
gov, to which Plato replied, 
érépwye TUpy, Aroyevés. Diog. 
26 


8 Antisthenes in Xen. Symp. 
4, 38, boasts that he slept ad- 
mirably on the simplest bed. 
And the fragment in Demet?. 
de Elocut. 249 (Winckelmann, 
p. 52), belongs here. As far as 
Diogenes (pict. Dido. i. 24, 7, 
distinctly asserts this of Dio- 
genes) and Crates are concern- 
ed, they slept, as a matter of 
course, on the bare ground. 

*-Compare the passages 
quoted p. 54, 4. 

5 That is at Athens; at 
Sparta the tp{8wy was univer- 
sal (G0ttling, 256; Hermann, 
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CYNIC SELF-RENUNCTIATION. 


elothing.' In scantiness of diet they even surpassed 


the very limited requirements of their fellow coun- - 


trymen.? It is said that Diogenes tried to do without 
fire, by eating his meat raw,’ and he is credited with 
saying that everything, without exception, human 
flesh included, might be used for purposes of food.4 
Even in extreme age he refused to depart from his 
accustomed manner of living, and lest his friends 
should expend any unnecessary care on his corpse, he 


forbad their burying it at all.® 


Antiquit. iii. § 21, 14), from 
which it will be seen, that the 
word did not originally mean 
something worn out, but a 
rough dress which rubbed the 
skin; an iudriov tpiBoy not an 
fudtioy terpympevov, and that 
iudriov rplBwy yevduevov in Stob. 
Floril. 5, 67, means a covering 
which had grown rough. 

1 This was often done by the 
poor (Hermann, 1. ¢.)  Anti- 
sthenes, however, or Diogenes, 
according to others, made this 
dress the dress of his order, 
allowing the tpiBwv to be 
doubled for better protection 
against the cold. Diog.6; 13; 
22; 76; 105. ‘Teles in Stob. 
Floril. 97, 31, p. 215. Mein. 
The Cynic ladies adopted the 
same dress, Diog. 93. This 
single article of dress was 
often in the most miserable 
condition. See the anecdotes 
about Crates, Diog. 90, and the 
verses on him, Zid. 87. Be- 
cause of the self-satisfaction 
with which Antisthenes ex- 
posed to view the holes in his 
cloak, Socrates is said to have 
observed that his vanity peered 
through them. Diog. 8. 


A life in harmony 


2 Their ordinary food con- 
sisted of bread, figs, onions, 
garlic, linseed, but particularly 
of the 6épuor, or beans of some 
kind. Their drink was cold 
water. Diog. 105; 25; 48; 85; 
90; Teles in Stob. Floril. 97, 
31; Lbid. p. 215, M.; Athen. iv. 
156, c; Lucian, V. Auct. 9; 
Dio Chrys, Or. vi. 12 and 21, 
and Gottling, p. 255. But, in 
order to prove their freedom, 
they occasionally allowed a 
pleasure to themselves and 
others. Diog. 55; Avistid. Or. 
xxv. 560 ( Winchelmann, p. 28). 


3 Diog. 34; 76; Pseudo-Plut. s 


de Hsu Carn. i. 
Chrys. Or. vi, 25. 

4 In Diog. 73, this principle 
is supported by the argument, 
that everything is in every- 
thing else, even flesh in bread, 
&ce. Diog. refers for this toa 
tragedy of Thyestes, the writer 
of which was not Diogenes, 
but Philiscus. A similar state- 
ment was subsequently made 
by the Stoics. See Zeller’s 
Stoics, &c. 

5 See Diog. 34. 

6 See the accounts which 
differ in details in Diog. 79; 


6, 995; Dio 
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with nature,! the suppression of everything artificial, 
the most simple satisfaction of all natural wants, is the 
watchword of his School.? They never weary of belaud- 
ing the good fortune and the independence which they 
owe to this freedom from wants.? To attain thereto, 
bodily and mental hardships are made a principle.* 
A Diogenes whose teacher did not appear to treat him 
with sufficient severity,> is said to have undertaken 
self-mortification in this behalf6 Even the scorn 
and contempt necessarily incurred by this manner of 
life were borne by the Cynics with the greatest com- 


52; Cic. Tuse. i. 43, 104; 
Ailian, V. H. viii. 14; Stob. 
Floril. 123, 11. The same is 
repeated by Chrysippus ‘ in 
Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 258; Math. 
xi, 194. 

1 Which Diogenes also re- 
quired, witness for instance 
his saying in Diog. 71: dé€ov 
oby Qvtl Trav axpnotev mover 
Tovs Kata vow éAouevovs Chv 
eddaiudvws, mape Thy &volay KaKo- 
datmovovar, 

2 Compare on this subject 
the expressions of Diogenes in 
Diog. 44; 35; Stobd. Floril. 5, 
41; 67, the hymn of Crates on 
evréAeta, and his prayer to the 
Muses in Julian, Or. vi. 199, in 
addition to what Plit. de 
Sanit. 7, p. 125, Diog. 85; 93, 
and Stobeus tell of him. Com- 
pare also Lucian, V. Auct, 9, 
and the anecdote of the mouse, 
the sight of which confirmed 
Diogenes in his renunciation of 
the world in Plut. Prof. in Vir- 
tut. 6; Diog. 22, 40. 

8 Compare the language used 
by Crates and Metrocles in 


Teles in Stod. Floril. 97, 31, 
Mein. and the quotations p. 
303, 2 and 3. 

4 Compare p. 250, 1, and 
Diog. 30. Diogenes’ training 
appears to have been described 
by Eubulus in the same glow- 
ing terms as that of Cyrus was 
by Xenophon. Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damasce. ii. 13, 68; 67. 
Diogenes in Stobd. Floril. 7, 18, 
expresses the view that mental 
vigour is the only object of all 
exercise, even that of the 


ys. OL. Will, 2 
(Stob. Floril. 13, 19); conf. 
Diog. 18. 

® According to Diog. 23; 34, 
he was in the habit of rolling 
in the summer in the burning 
sand, and in winter of walking 
barefoot in the snow, and em- 
bracing icy columns. On the 
other hand, Philemon’s words 
about Crates in Diog. 87, that 
he went about wrapped up in 
summer and in rags in winter, 
are probably only a comedian’s 
jest on his beggarly covering. 


CYNIC RENUNCIATION OF SOCIETY. 


- posure ;! nay, they accustomed themselves thereto,” on 


the ground that the reproaches of enemies teach man 
to know himself,? and the best revenge you can take 
is to amend your faults.‘ Should life from any 
reason become insupportable, they reserved to them- 
selves the right, as the Stoics did at a later time,’ of 
securing their freedom by means of suicide. 

Among external things of which it is necessary to 
be independent, the Cynics included several matters 
which other men are in the habit of regarding as 
morally good and as duties. To be free in every 
respect, the wise man must be fettered and hampered 


by no relations to others. 


1 Antisthenes in Diog. 7, 
requires: Kak@s Gkovovtas Kap- 
Tepely maddov 7 et AlBors Tis BAA- 
Aoro. He also says in Epict. 
Diss. iv. 6, 20 (conf. Diog. 3): 
Baotrrnov, & Kipe, mpdrrew pev 
€0, kak@s © dxovew. It is said 
of Diogenes, Diog. 33, and 
also of Crates, Diog. 89, that 
when his body had been ill- 
treated, he only wrote by the 
side of his blains the names of 
those by whom they had been 
inflicted. 

2 Diog. 90 says of Crates, Tas 
mébpvas emitndes edoiddper, ovy- 
yuuvdfav éavrdy mpos Tas BAda- 
oonulas. 

3 Antisthenes remarks, Diog. 
12: mpooéxew tots éxOpots: mpo- 
tot yap TOV apaprnudray aicOd- 
yovrat, He also says in Plut. 
Inim. Util. 6, p. 89, and the 
same saying is attributed to 
Diogenes in De Adul. 36 p. 74; 
Prof, in Virt. ii. p. 82: tots 


He must satisfy his social 


péArovor od(ecba 2 dlawy Sef 
yrolwv 7 Siartpwv ex Oper. 

4 Diog. in Plut. Inimic. Util. 
4, p. 88 and Poet. 4, p. 21. 

5 When Antisthenes in his 
last illness became impatient 
under his sufferings, Diogenes 
offered him a dagger (Diog. 
18) to put an end to his life, 
which Antisthenes had not the 
courage touse, That Diogenes 
made away with himself is 
indeed asserted in several of 
the accounts to which refer- 
ence has been made, but can- 
not be proved, In lian, V. 
H. x. 11, he refuses the con- 
temptuous challenge to put an 
end to his sufferings by sui- 
cide; for the wise man ought 
to live. Nevertheless, Metro- 
cles put an end to himself 
(Diog. 95), not to mention 
Menedemus (Zbid. 100). So 
also Crates in Diog. 86; Cle- 
mens. Strom. ii, 412, D. 


(2) Re- 
nunciation 
of social 


life. 


THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 


wants by himself alone,' or he will be dependent on. 
others, and nothing which is out of his power ought 
to influence his happiness. To these matters belongs 
family life. Not that Antisthenes would do away 
with marriage, because he thought it useful to keep 
up the race of men;? but Diogenes early discovered 
that this object might be attained by a community 
of wives. Deeply imbued as these philosophers were 
with Grecian peculiarities, it never occurred to them 
to require, in the spirit of a later asceticism, the en- 
tire uprooting of all sexual desires. Natural impulses 
might, however, be satisfied in a far more simple way.* 


dia todro Kat robs vidas. 


1 In Diog. 6, Antisthenes in 
reply to the question, What 
good philosophy had done him, 
answers: 7d Sdvac8a: EavT@ dur- 
Aciv. Out of this came the 
caricature of later Cynicism, 
described by Zucian, V. Auct. 


. 10, Yet Diogenes and Crates 


were anything but haters of 
their fellow-men. 

2 Diog. 11: yauhoew re [rdyv 
adpov| rexvorotias xdpiw Tais 
ebpverrdras cuvidyTa yuvantl. 
The conjecture  dveordrais 


(Winkelmann, p. 29, according 


to Hermann) appears mis- 
taken: Antisthenes might well 
require evpvéorara: mpds Tekvo- 
motlay, Women most suited for 
child-bearing, whilst consider- 
ing anyone good enough for a 
plaything. 

8 Diog. 72: Ereye dé Kad rowas 
elvat Seiv Tas yuvatkas, yamorv my- 
déva voulCwy, GAAG Tov TeloayrTa 
TH Teic0elon Guveivar* Koiwods d€ 
The 
correctness of this is supported 
by the fact that Zeno and 


Chrysippus, according to Diog. 
vii. 33, 131, projected the same 
state of things for their ideal 
state. 

‘ Something of the same 
kind has been already observed 
in Socrates, p. 163, 1. With 
the Cynics this treatment of 
the relation between the sexes 
becomes an extravagance and 
a deformity. In Xen. Symp. 
4, 38, Antisthenes boasts of his 
comforts, since he only asso- 
ciates with those fair dames to 
whom others would have no- 
thing to say. That he did so 
on principle is stated in Diog. 
3. That he declared adultery 
permissible, as Clemens. Floril. 
v. 18 says, is by no means cer- 
tain. He is even said to have 
satisfied his lusts in a coarser 
way, complaining that hunger 
could not be treated in the 
same way. Brucker, i. 880, 
Steinhart, p. 305, and Géttling, 
p. 275, doubt the truth of these 
and similar stories. Without 
vouching for their accuracy, it 


CYNIC RENUNCIATION OF SOCIET iY 


Their mendicant life, moreover, not affording them 
an opportunity’ for home pleasures, it is “readily 
understood that they were in general averse to mar- 
riage,” and to feminine society, or at least treated 


family life as a thing indifferent.’ 


may be enoughto say thatthey is also accused 


are not only quoted by Diog. 
46, 49; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 16, 
p- 203, R.; Lucian, V. Auct. 
10; Galen. Loc. Affect. vi. 5; 
viii. 419, K.; Athen. iv. 158, f; 
Dio Chrys. 34 Hom. in Math. p. 
398, C.; S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 
20; but also, according to Piut. 
Stob. Rep. 21, 1, p. 1044, Chry- 
sippus had on this score vindi- 
eated the Cynics, and accor- 
ding to Seat. Phyrrh. iii. 206, 
Zeno appears to have done the 
same. Dio. probably borrowed 
his revolting extracts from 
Chrysippus. The things are, 
however, not so out of keeping 
with the ways of Antisthenes, 
that we could call them im- 
possible; and the very thing 
which to us appears so unin- 
telligible, this public want of 
modesty, makes them very 
likely to be true of Diogenes. 
Tf true, they were an attempt 
on his part to expose the folly 
of mankind. It is from this 
point of view rather than on 
any moral grounds that the 
Cynics conduct their attacks 
on adulterers and stupid spend- 
thrifts. To them it seemed 
foolish in the extreme to incur 
much toil, danger, and expense 
for an enjoyment, which might 
be had much more easily. See 
Diog.4; 51; 60; 66; 89; Piut. 


Ed. Pu. 7, Schl. p. 5; Stod.. 


Floril. 6; 39; 52. Diogenes 


¥ 


Diogenes is said 


of having 
publicly practised unchastity, 
Diog. 69; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff, 
xii. 48, p. 172. In Corinth the 
younger lLais, according to 
Athen. xiii. 588, b, or Phryne, 
according to Zertull. Apol. 46, 
is said to have had a whim to 
bestow on him her favours 
gratuitously, whereas the philo- 
sopher did not despise others. 
Clemens (Hom. V. 18) repre- 
sents him as purchasing them 
by scandalous conditions, In 
his tragedies (according to 
Julian, Or. Vii. 210, c) stood 
things that one might believe 
trepporty appnroupylas ovdé rats 
éraipais GmrodeAcipbat. On the 
other hand his morality is com- 
mended, Demetr.de Eloc. 261. 

1 The case of Crates is an 
exception, and even Crates had 
not wooed Hipparchia. , He 
only married her, when she 
would not renounce her affec- 
tion for him, but was prepared 
to share his mode of life. He 
certainly married his children 
in a peculiar way, according 
to Diog. 88; 93. 

2 See the apophthegms in 
Diog. 3, and Lucian, V. Auct. 
9: ydpov 5E dpearnjoers Kad maldwv 
kal marpidos. Far less objec- 
tionable isthe maxim of Antis- 
thenes in Diog. 12: roy dixouov 
mept mAclovos moteto Oa TOU cvyyE- 
vous, 


3 See pp. 310, 1, and 277. 
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to have seen nothing revolting’ in marriage between 
the nearest relations. 

Another matter which they considered to be 
equally indifferent with family life for the wise man, 
was civil life. Indeed the sharp contrast between 
slavery and freedom does not affect the wise man. 
The man who is really free can never be a slave— 
for a slave is one who is afraid—and for the same 
reason a slave can never be free. The wise man is 
the natural ruler of others, although he may be 
called a slave, in the same way that the physician is 
the ruler of the sick. Accordingly it is said that 
Diogenes, when about to be sold, had the question 
asked: Who wants a master? declining the offer of 
his friends to buy him back.? Not that such conduct 
was a vindication of slavery. On the contrary, the 
Cynics seem to have been the first among Greeks to 
declare it an institution opposed to nature,® quite in 

1 Dio Chrys: Or. x. 29, whose 
statement is confirmed by its 
agreeing with the universal 
doctrine of the Stoics. See 
Zeller’s Stoics, &c., p. 4. 

2 Diog. 29; 74. Compare 


pp. 286, 4; 332, 4. According 
to Diog. 16, Antisthenes wrote 


yap Tov pev SodAoy elvar toy 8 
erdevGepov, dice: 3 ob0tv diapé- 
pew. Sidarep obSt Sixatov, Blaroy 
yep. The contrast between 
véu@ and gice is not found so 
strongly drawn at that time 
except among the Sophists and 
Cynics. Nor is it only met 


wept édevbeplas Kat Sovdelas, and 
perhaps this is the origin of the 
account in Stod. Flor. 8, 14. 

% For this we have certainly 
no direct authority. Still (as 
has been already observed, p. 
171, 4), it is probably in re- 
ference to the Cynics that 
Arist. Polit. i. 3; 1253, b, 20, 
says: rots uty doe? emiorhun ré 
wis elvat H Seomorela . . . rots 5& 
wape poow td Seomd(ew * vdup 


with in their religious views, 
On the contrary, their whole 
politics, and even their practi- 
cal philosophy, are governed 
by the effort to bring human 
society from an artificial state 
recognised by law and custom 
to a pure state of nature. We 
should hardly look in sophistic 
circles for the opponents of 
slavery whom Aristotle men- 
tions,) where the rule of the 


2d 


CYNIC RENUNCIATION OF CIVIL LIFE. 


‘eonformity with their principle, that every difference 


between men other than that of virtue and vice is 
unimportant and has nothing to do with the law of 
nature and reason. Yet they did not go so far as to 
attempt even in a small circle (as the Essenes did 
at a later time) the abolition of slavery, regarding the 
outward state as something indifferent, the wise man 
even in slavery being a free man. Nor was it other- 
wise with civil life. The wise man of the Cynics 
feels himself above the restraints which civil life 
imposes, without therefore feeling any impulse to 
mix himself up in such matters ; for where could bea 
constitution which would satisfy his requirements? 
A popular government is severely censured by Antis- 


thenes.! 


An absolute monarch only appeared to 


these freedom-loving philosophers a bad and miser- 


stronger over the weaker was 
regarded as the most conform- 
able to nature. But the view 


~ is all the more in keeping with 


a school which from no side 
could allow that one portion of 
mankind enjoy the right, quite 
independently of their moral 
state, to govern the rest, the 
claim of the wise man to govern 
the fool resting upon reason, 
and naturally all men being 
citizens of one state; between 
fellow-citizens the relation of 
master and slave cannot exist. 

1 Arist. Pol. iii. 13; 1284, a, 
15, tells the fable—-the applica- 
tion of which to a democracy 
is obvious—of the hares sug- 
gesting universal equality to 
the lions, The blame which 
he attaches to those states, 


which do not distinguish the 
good from the bad (Diog. 5; 6), 
must be intended for a hit at 
democracy. The saying in 
Diog. 8, that should the Athe- 
nians call their asses horses, 
it would be quite as good 
as choosing incompetent gene- 
rals—must also be directed 
against a popular form of 
government, According to 
Athen. v. 220, d, Antisthenes 
had made a sharp attack on all 
the popular leaders at Athens, 
Likewise in Diog. 24; 41, Dio- 
genes calls them &xAou si0Kd- 
vous, and he amuses himself at 
the expense of Demosthenes, 
Ibid. 34, on which see Hpict. 
Diss. iii. 2,11. See also what 
was said of Socrates, p. 166. 
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able man.! Aristocratical institutions fell far below 
their ideal, none being adapted for the rule of wise 
men: for what law or custom can fetter him, whose 
life is regulated by the laws of virtue?? What 
country can be large enough for those who regard 
themselves as citizens of the world?* Allowing 
therefore a conditional necessity for a state and laws,‘ 
the Cynics® refused in their homelessness to take any 
part in civil life. They wished to be citizens of the 
world, not of any one state; their ideal state, as far 
as they do sketch it, is a destruction of all civil life.® 


! Compare Xen. Symp. 4, 36; 
Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 47; Stod. 
Floril. 49,47 ; 97, 26; Dieg. 50. 
Also Piut. Adul. et Am. ec. 27, 
p. 68. 

2 Antisthenes, in Diog. 11, 
says: toy odpoy od Kara rods 
keywévous vduous modrrevoeo Oa 
GAAX Kara Toy THS dperjs. Dio- 
genes, tbid. 38: %packe F dvti- 
ridevar TUXN MEY Odpoos, vduq SE 
pvow, made. S& Adyor. This 
antithesis of véuos and vers 
seems to be what Plato has in 
view, Phil. 44, C. See p. 294, 4. 

% Diog. 63 says of Diogenes : 
€pwrndels wd0ev ely, KoopoToAlrys, 
épn. See p. 167, 8. bid. 72: 
wdvnv te dp0hy mwoAlreay elva 
Thy éevxdopw. Antisthenes, ibid. 
12: TG cops tévoy oddity od” 
&mopov, Crates, ibid. 98: 
ovx els mdrpas mor mipyos, ob ula 

oTeyn, 
mdons 5& xéprov Kad médtoua Kar 

dduos 
Erotuos Huy evOiarrac ban mapa, 
The same individual in Plut. 
de Adul. 28, p. 69, shows that 
banishment is no evil, and ac- 
cording to Diog. 93 (conf. Ael, 
VY. H. iii. 6) he is said to have 


given a negative answer. to 
Alexander’s question, whether 
he did not wish to see Thebes 
rebuilt: Eyew 5& marplda ado- 
flav kal weviay dvddwra tH TxD 
nat Atoyévous elva moAirns d&vemi- 
Bovarctror pOdve. See also 
Epiet. Diss. iii. 24, 66. Lucian, 
VY. Auct. 8. Also the Stoic 
doctrine in Zeller’s Stoies, &e., 
chap. on Stoics, and what has 
been said above, p. 278, 1. 

4 The confused remarks of 
Diogenes in Diog. 72 support 
this statement. 

5 Antisthenes was notwithout 
a citizen's rights (see Hermann, 
Antiquit. 1, § 118), although a 
proletarian by birth and cir- 
cumstances. Diogenes was 
banished from Sinope, and 
lived at Athens as a foreigner. 
Srates had chosen this life; 
after his native town had 
been destroyed. Monimus was 
a slave whom his master had 
driven away. 

® Stod. Floril. 45, 28: ’Avri- 
cerns épwrnbels mas ky TIS Tpoc- 
€AGot wodirela, ele Kabdaep upl, 
ehre Alay eyybs iva uh Kaijs, wire 
méppw iva wh prydons. 
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All mankind are to live together like a flock. No 
nation may have its own special laws and boundaries 
severing it from others. Confining themselves to 
the barest necessaries of life, needing no gold, that 
source of so much mischief, abstaining from marriage 
and family life, they wished to return to the simpli- 
city of a state of nature;! the leading thought of 
their enlarged political sympathies being not so 
much the oneness and the union of all mankind, but 
the freedom of the individual from the bonds of 


social life and the limits of nationality. 


1 The above description rests 
only in part on direct testi- 
mony, but the combination 
which is the basis of it does 
not lack great probability. We 
know on authority that Dio- 
genes in his modireia (Diog. 
80) demanded a community of 
wives and children, and that 
in the same treatise he pro- 
posed a coinage of bones or 
stones (aorpaydAn) instead of 
gold and silver, Athen. iv.159,e. 
We know further that Zeno’s 
woairela ran to this effect: va 
ph ard rors myde Kara Shpous 
oikapev, los Exacror Biopiopevor 
Sucalois, GAAG mavras avOpamovs 
fryducda Snudras Kat wodrtras els 
Bt Blos F kat ndopyos, bomep aryeAns 
cwvvdpov voup Kowg TpEpomerns, 
Plut. Alex. Vit. i. 6, p. 329; 
and since this treatise of Zeno 
was always considered to ex- 
press the opinions of the Cynic 
School, we have every reason 
to look in it for a Cynic’s views. 
That such views were on the 
whole advocated by Antis- 
thenes, probably in the treatise 


Here again 


mept vduou % wept modrrelas, 
which appears to be identical 
with the rodrrinds SidAoyos men- 
tioned by Athen. v. 220, d, is 
in itself probable, and is con- 
firmed by Plato’s Politicus. 
Rejecting, as his dialogue does, 
the analogy between states- 
manship and the superinten- 
dence of a flock, we might 
naturally think that Plato was 
provoked to it by some such 
theory; and since we know 
from Plutarch’s account of 
Zeno, that the Cynics reduced 
the idea of the state to that of 
a herd of men, it is most 
natural to think of them. 
Moreover, the description of 
the natural state, Rep. ii. 372, 
appears also to refer to Antis- 
thenes. Plato at first describes 
ii, as though from himself, but 
he afterwards clearly intimates 
that it belongs to another, 
when he calls it a state fit 
for pigs. Nor do we know of 
anyone else to whom it could 
be better referred than to the 
founder of the Stoic School. 
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may be seen the negative spirit of their morality, 
destitute of all creative power. 

The same character may be recognised in a feature 
for us the most revolting in Cynicism—their de- 
liberate suppression of the natural feeling of shame. 
This feeling they did not consider altogether un- 
reasonable,! but they urged that you need only be 
ashamed of what is bad, and that what is in itself 
good may not only be unblushingly discussed, but 
done without reserve before the eyes of all.2 They 
therefore permitted themselves what they considered 
natural, without regard to places, not shrinking even 
from doing in the public streets* what other men 


= - 


' It is expressly told of Dio- 
genes, Diog. 37 ; 54, that he ex- 
postulated with a woman who 
lay in an indecent position in 
a temple, and that he called 
blushes the colour of virtue. 

2 See the following note, and 
Cie. Off. i. 35, 128: Nec vero 
audiendi sunt Cynici aut si qui 
fuerunt Stoici pane Cynici, 
qui reprehendunt et irrident, 
quod ea, quae turpia non sint 
(for instance, the begetting of 
children) nominibus ac verbis 
flagitiosa dicamus (that we 
consider it unseemly to name 
them), illa autem que turpia 
sunt (stealing, &c.) nominibus 
appellemus suis. 

* This is especially said of 
Diogenes, Diog. 22: may) tpdrm 
exphto eis mdvra, apiotay tt Kab 
Kabeddwv rad diadreyduevos, and 
according to Diog. 69, he sup- 
ported this by the argument, 
Tf it is at all allowable to 
breakfast, it must be allowable 


to breakfast in public. Fol- 
lowing out this principle, he 
not only took his meals in pub- 
lic in the streets (Diog. 48 ; 58), 
but he also did many other 
eccentric and startling things, 
in the sight of all passers by 
(Diog. 35; 36). It is even 
asserted of him, Diog. 69: 
cidOer St wivra woely ey TS peo, 
Kal Ta Ahuntpos kal re Adpodirns. 
Theod. Cur, Gr. Aff. xii. 48, p. 
172, says the same of him, 
mentioning an instance. We 
have already, p. 320, 4, observed 
that these statements can 
hardly be altogether fictitious. 
Butit is incredible that Crates 
and Hipparchia, as is said to 
have been the case, consum- 
mated their nuptials in the 
midst of numerous spectators. 
There are, however, not a few 
authorities for it: Diog. 97; 
Sent. Pyrrh: i: 1635 iis. 200; 
Clemens ; Stromat, iv. 523, A.; 
Apul. Floril. 14; Lact. Inst. 
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prefer to do in secret. Lest he should in any 
way forego his independence, the Cynic puts out of 
sight all regard for others, and what he is not 
ashamed of by himself, he thinks he need not be 
ashamed of before others. The opinion of men is to 
him indifferent. He is neither hurt by their fami- 
liarity with his personal life, nor need he fear such 
familiarity. 

To the same source may be referred the Cynic 
attitude towards religion. No course of study under 
Antisthenes was needed to make men doubt the truth 
of the popular faith. Such doubts were raised on all 
sides, and since the appearance of the Sophists, had 
permeated the educated classes. Not even the So- 
cratic circle had passed unscathed.! From his inter- 
course with Gorgias and the other Sophists, Antis- 
thenes in particular must have been familiar with 
freer views respecting the Gods and their worship, 
and specially with the principles of the Eleatics, 
whose teaching in other respects he also worked into 
his own. For him, however, these views had a pecu- 
liar meaning. Hence, too, may be explained the 


jii. 15, who mentions it as the 
common practice of the Cynics; 
S. Aug. Civ. Dei, xiv. 20, who 
does not altogether credit it, 
but does not improve it by his 
interpretation. Yet all these 
are later authorities. The 
whole story may rest upon 
some such story as that this 
married couple once passed a 
night in the orod moulAn, Or 
else upon the theoretical asser- 
tion of some Cynic philoso- 


phers, that a public consum- 
mation of nuptials was permis- 
sible. On the other hand, we 
have no reason to doubt what 
Diog. 97 states, that Hippar- 
chia went about in public 
dressed as a man. 

1 As we gather from the dia- 
logues of Socrates with Aristo- 
demus and Euthydemus, Xen. 
Mem.i.4; iv.3; not to men- 
tion Critias. 
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sharp and hostile attitude of the Cynics to the 
popular faith, in which they so distinctly deviated 
from the example of Socrates. The wise man, inde- 
pendent of everything external, cannot possibly be 
dependent on a traditional faith. He cannot feel 
pledged to follow popular opinions, or to connect his 
well-being with customs and devotional practices, 
which have nothing to do with his moral state.’ 
Thus in religious matters the Cynics are decidedly on 
the side of free thought. The existence of a God 
they do not deny, nor can their wise man do without 
one; but they object to a number of gods resembling 
men—popular gods, owing, as they say,? their existence 
to tradition: in reality there is but one God, who 
resembles nothing visible, and cannot be represented 


by any symbol.’ 


1 In this way we must ex- 
plain the free thought of Aris- 
todemus, Mem. i. 4, 2, 9-11; 
14; who is also described by 
Plato, Symp. 173, B., as a kin- 
dred spirit to Antisthenes. 

* Gio. N. D. i. 18, 32; © An- 
tisthenes in eo libro, qui phy- 
sicus inscribitur, populares 
[véu~] Deos multos, natura- 
lem [vce] unum esse dicens,’ 
which is repeated by Minue. 
Fel. Oct. 19, 8, and Lact. Inst. 
i. 5, epit. 4. Clemens, Protrept. 
46, C., and also Stromat. vy. 
601, A., says: “AyricOéyns . . . 
Deby ovdert eoikévan pnoty + didmep 
abrov oddels exuabely e eixdvos 
divarar. Theod. Cur. Gr. Affect. 
i. 75, p. 14: *AvrioOévns . . . . 
mept Tov Beod Tay BAwy Bod: &md 
eixdvos ob yvwplCerar, dpOarpors 
ovx dparai, ovdert owe didmep 


The same reasoning holds good of 


abtoy ovdels éxuabeiv ef eixdvos 
ddvarar. Tertull. Ad Nat, ii. 2: 
In reply to the question, Quid 
in ceelis agatur? Diogenes re- 
plied: Nunquam ascendi; to 
the question, Whether there 
were any Gods? he answered : 
Nescio nisi ut sint expedire. 
No very great dependence can, 
it is true, be placed in Tertul- 
lian’s sayings. Jd. Apol. 14; 
Ad. Nat.i. 10: Diogenes nescis 
quid in Herculem ludit, with- 
out, however, giving further 
particulars. Compare what 
was said of Socrates, p. 175. 

* The Cynics are therefore 
Atheists in the ancient sense 
of the term, i.e. they denied 
the Gods of the state, although 
from their point of view they 
were certainly right in reject- 
ing the charge of atheism. 


~ 
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the worship of the gods. There is but one way of 
pleasmg God—by virtue; everything else is super- 
stition. Wisdom and uprightness make us followers 
and friends of the gods. What is generally done to 
secure their favour is worthless and unmeaning. The 
wise man honours Ged by virtue, and not by sacri- 
fice,! which God does not require.? He knows that a 
temple is not more holy than any other place.? He 
does not pray for things which are considered goods 
by the unwise; not for riches, but for righteousness.! 

Herewith the ordinary notion respecting prayer 
is also surrendered ; for everyone owes virtue to his 
own exertions. Hence Diogenes may be understood 
ridiculing prayers and vows.’ The same sweeping 
judgment is pronounced on oracles, prophecy, and 
prophets. The mystic rites also were assailed with 
biting scorn,’ both by Diogenes and Antisthenes ; 
these philosophers, as far as religious views are con- 


Nothing follows from the anec- 
dotes in Diog. 37; 42. 

1 Julian, Or. vi. 199, B., ex- 
cusing Diogenes because of his 
poverty, says that he never 
entered a temple or offered 
sacrifice. Crates, ibid. 200, A., 
promises to honour Hermes and 
the Muses ov damdvais tTpupepais, 
GAN’ Gpetais datas. 

2 See p. 315, 2. 

3 See Diog. 73: pndév 
&romor eivar €& fepod Tt AaBetv. 

4 See the prayer of Crates in 
Julian 1. c. and Diog. 42. 

5 Compare the anecdotes in 
Diog. 37; 59. : 

6 In Diog. 24 he says that, 
looking at pilots, physicians, 


and philosophers, he thinks 
man the most intelligent being, 
but looking at interpreters of 
dreams, or prophets, or credu- 
lous believers in them, he con- 
siders him the most foolish of 
creatures. Similar statements 
in Diog. 43; 48; Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Aff. vi. 20, p. 88; and Dio. 
Or. x. 2; 17. Antisthenes ap- 
pears also in Xen. Sym. 8, 5, to 
have doubts upon the subject 
of the Saiéyov of Socrates, but 
no conclusion can be formed 
from a passage so jocular. 

7 Diog. 4; 39; 42; Plut. Aud. 
Poet. 5, p. 21; Clemens, Pro- 
trept. 49, C. 
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cerned, holding a perfectly independent attitude 
towards the popular faith. Not but that they gladly 
took hold of points which mythology supplied for their 
own arguments, taking all the more occasion to do so,in 
proportion to the earnestness of their desire to influence 
the masses: Antisthenes being aided in so doing by the 
sophistical training which he had previously enjoyed." 
The various traditions must all be explained in har- 
mony with this view. Hence we find Antisthenes 
in no small degree engaged in allegorical interpre- 
tations of the myths and the poets, and in an expla- 
nation of Homer, which he committed to writing in 
numerous volumes.” Looking for a hidden meaning * 
in legendary stories, he was everywhere able to dis- 
cover moral teaching,and to build on moral reflections.‘ 
Indeed, by laying down the further axiom, that the 
poet does not always express his own sentiments,° he 


1 For the allegorical inter- 
pretations of that period con- 
sult Avische, Forsch. 234 ; Xen. 
Sym. 3, 6; Plato, Thesetet. 153, 
C.; Rep. ii. 378, D.; Io, 630, 
C.; Phadrus, 229, C.; and 
Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech. i. 930, 
3; also pp. 755, 831; Stoics, 
&e. 

* Diog. 17, mentions twelve 
or thirteen volumes of his on 
Homer and various portions of 
the Homeric poems, and one 
on Amphiaraus. Here, too, 
belong the treatises on Hercu- 
les. Julian, Or. vii. 209, A.; 
215, C.; 217, A., also testifies 
to the fact of his frequently 
using myths. See Krische, 
243. 

2 The érdvoia or didvora, Xen. 


Symp. 3, 6; Plato, Rep. ii. 378, 
D.+ To, 680, C. 

* Thus on Od. i..J, he en- 
quired in what sense roAvtpo- 
mia was meant for praise. On 
Od. v. 211; vii. 257, he re- 
marked, that no reliance could 
be placed upon lovers’ pro- 
mises. In Il. xv. 123, he found 
his doctrine of the oneness of 
virtue. See the passages in 
Winkelmann, p. 23-28. 

5 Dio Chrys. Or. lili. 5, says 
that whereas the same had been 
previously said of Zeno, 6 d& 
Adyos obras “Avtiafévous eer) 
mpérepov, bri Ta wey Sétn Ta BE 
GAnoeia elpntoar 7H moinTH’ GAN’ 
6 pey obk eteipydoaro adrdy, 6 dé 
kab! Exagtoy Tav én) jepous edh- 
Awoev, 
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had no difficulty in finding anything anywhere. 
Traces of this allegorical interpretation may also be 
found in Diogenes.! Yet the Cynics do not seem to 
have carried this process nearly so far as the Stoics ;? 
which is also quite natural, Cynic teaching being 
very imperfectly expanded,’ and the taste for learned 
activity being with them very small. 

From the above it will be seen in what sense the 
Cynics spoke of the self-sufficingness of virtue. The 
wise man must be absolutely and in every respect 
independent; independent of wants, of desires, of 
prejudices and of after-thoughts. The devotion and 
strength of will with which they compassed this end, 
has certainly something grand about it. Disre- 
garding, however, the limits of individual existence, 
and putting out of sight the conditions of a natural 
and a moral life, the Cynic grandeur borders on pride, 
and their strength of principle on self-will. A value 
out of all proportion is attached to the form of life, 
to such an extent that they again become dependent 
on external circumstances. The sublime becomes 
ridiculous, and every humour at last claims to be 
honoured as being higher wisdom. Plato, or who- 
ever it was who called Diogenes a Socrates gone mad, 
was not far wrong in what he said.‘ 


1 According to Stob. Floril. 
29, 92, he explained the legend 
of Medea boiling up the old 
into young to mean that, by 
bodily exercise, she made ef- 
feminate men young again. 

2 Dio says this expressly, 
and little has come down to us 
of Cynic interpretations. 


8 Even their Ethics are 
scanty enough, and their sys- 
tem gave no opportunity for 
those lengthy, physical dis- 
cussions, on which the Stoics 
were so great, 

4 Alian, V.H. xiv. 33; Diog. 
vi. 54, 
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Notwithstanding these pretensions, the indepen- 
dence of these philosophers was not so great that they 
could dispense with every relation to others. It was 
only natural that they should wish to see all virtuous 
persons united as friends;' and, besides, they con- 
sidered it the wise man’s business to raise the rest of 
mankind to his own level. Anxious not to monopo- 


lise the blessings of virtue, but to share them with 


others, they sought for work as educators of their 
people, desiring, if possible, to bring a lax and 


effeminate nation back to the days of moral strict- 


ness and simplicity. The mass of men are fools, 
slaves of pleasure, suffering from self-conceit and 
pride.? The Cynic is a physician to heal their dis- 
ease,? a guide to lead them to what is good.4 Hence 
he considers it his mission to care for the outcast 


1 Diog. 11: Kal épacdqoerOar 
5& udvoy yap etdévar toy cody, 
tlywy xph épdv. 12: a&iéparros 
6 ayabds > ai orovdato iror. 
Antisthenes wrote both an 
"Epotixds and an ‘Epémevos 
(Diog. 14; 18), and he had 
mentioned love in his Hercules 
(Procl. in Ale. 98, 6; Winckel- 
mann, p. 16). An ’Epwrinds of 
Diogenes is also mentioned, 
Diog. 80. 

2 See p. 314, 

8 Diog. 4: ’Avriobévns epwrn- 
Gels 51a Th micpOs Tots madnrats 
emmAtret, Kad of iatpol, not, 
Tots Kduvovow* Ibid. 6: Kab of 
iatpol prot, mere Trav vooobytwy 
eigly, @AN od mupértovorv, In 
Stob. Floril. 18, 25, Diogenes, 
when asked why he remained 
in Athens, whilst he was always 


praising the Spartans, replied : 
ovdé yap iarpds tyielas dy mointi- 
Kos év Tois byialvovot Thy Siarpi- 
Bhy woetrat. Accordingly, Dio- 
genes calls himself in Lucian, 
V. Auct. 8, eAcvepwrhs ray ay- 
Oparwyv kal iarpds Tay waddy, and 
he expresses astonishment in 
Dio. Or. viii. 7, that men less 
frequently apply to him, the 
healer of souls, than they do to 
an oculist or dentist, 

4 When Diogenes was pur- 
chased by Xeniades, he is said 
to have told Xeniades that he 
would have to obey his slave, 
just as in another case he 
would have to obey a pilot or 
physician. Diog. 30; 36; conf. 
74; Plut. An.-Vitios. c. 3, p. 
499; Stob. Flor. 8, 63; Philo, 
Qu, Omn, Pr. Lib. 833, E. 
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and despised, only the sick needing a physician,' and 
no more fears contamination from such intercourse 
than the sun fears impurity from shining in the 
dirtiest haunts.” 

The improvement of mankind, however, is no 
easy task. He who will be saved must hear the 
truth ; nothing being more destructive than flattery.‘ 
Yet truth is always unpleasant ;° none save either 
an incensed enemy or a real friend dare tell it. This 
friendly service, the Cynics propose to render to 
mankind.’ If in so doing they give offence, matters 
not to them ;° a good kind of man being always dis- 
agreeable to bear with ;? he who annoys no one is 
of no good to any one.'° It was moreover a principle 
of theirs to pitch their demands both in word and 
example above what they really wanted, because men 
only imperfectly conform to them."' Thus they pressed 
themselves on friends and strangers alike with their 
exhortations,'2 which Diogenes, in particular, in- 


® See p. 319, 3. 


1 According to Fpict. iii. 24, , 
7 Diogenes in Stvd. Flor. 13, 


66, Diogenes read a lesson to 


the pirates who captured him. 
It cannot, however, have done 
much good, for they sold him 
notwithstanding ; and the story 
is altogether very uncertain. 

2 Diog. 63, and above, p. 332, 3. 

3 Diog. 4, and p. 382, 3. 

4 Diog. 4; 51; 92; Stod. 
Floril. 14, 16; Antisthenes in 
Plut. Vit. Pud. c. 18, g, E., p. 
536. 

5 Diogenes in Exc. e Floril. 
Joan. Damase. ii. 31, 22: 7d 
Ganges micpdy ears Kal andes Tois 
dyontois. It is like light to 
those who have weak eyes. 


26: of wev GAA KivEes TOds éx- 
Opo’s Saxvovow, eyo B5E Tous 
pirous, va céow. 

8 See p. 318. 

9 SucBdaorakrov elvar Tov ao- 
retov.— Antisth. in Philo. Qu. 
Omn. Pr. Lib. 869, C. 

10 In Plut. Virt. Mort. c. 12, 
g, E., p. 452, Diogenes says of 
Plato: rl 8 éxetvos exer ceuvoy, 
ds TocovTov xpdvoy pidocopay 
ovdéva AcAUTNKEY ; 

1 See p. 308, 1. 

12 Compare what Diog. vi. 10, 
says of Antisthenes, and vi. 26; 
46; 65 of Diogenes ; also 
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stilled in the coarsest manner,' although more gentle 
traits are not altogether wanting.? At the same time | 
the coarseness of their manner was somewhat re- 
lieved by their humour in which Diogenes and Crates 
more particularly excelled. They loved to clothe 
serious teaching in the form of a joke, or of poetry,? 
and to hurl sharp-pointed words‘ at the folly of man- 
kind ;> Diogenes even, like the oriental prophets, 
giving greater force to his utterances by symbolical 
actions, and thus attracting for them attention.® 

No doubt the position occupied by the Cynics in 
the Greek world is a peculiar one. Ridiculed because 
of their eccentricities,’ and admired for their self- 


Lucian V. Auct. 10. Because 4 Hermog. Progym. c. 3; 


of his importunity, Crates re- 
ceived the name of @uperayol- 
ktns.—Diog. 86 ; Plut. Qu. 


Conv. ii. 1, 7, 4, p. 632; Apuwl. 
Floril. iv. 22. 
1 Diog. 24; 32; 46; Hx.e 


Floril. Jo. Damasce. i. 7, 43. 

2 Plut. De Adul. 28, p. 69, 
relates that when Demetrius 
Phalerius, after his banish- 
ment, fell in with Crates, he 
was not a little surprised at 
being received with friendly 
words of warm comfort in- 
stead of the violent language 
he expected. The attractive- 
ness of the conversation of 
Antisthenes and Diogenes is 
also commended, Diog. 14. 
Conf. Xen. Symp. 4, 61. 

§ See Diog. 27; 83; 85; De- 
metr. de Hlocut. 170; 259; 261; 
Plut. Tranqu. An, 4, p. 466; 
Julian, Or. vii. 209,a; Antisth. : 
Fa Sid Tov wvOwy datyyyeAre. 
Similarly, 2did. 215, c; 217, a. 


Theo. Progym. c.5; Nicol. Pro- 
gym. c. 3. 

5 Abundant examples of 
these ways of the Cynics are 
to be found in the arop0éyna-a 
of Diogenes, in his sixth book, 
and in Stobeus’ Floril. See 
also Winekelmann, Antisth. 
Frag. ; Plut. Prof. in Virt. ec. 11, 
p. 82; Virt. Doc. c. 2,-p. 439; 
Coh. Ira, c. 12, p. 460; Curios. 
c. 12, p. 521; Cup. Div. c. 7, 
p. 526; Exil.c. 7, p. 602; An. 
Seni. s. Ger. Rep. i. 5, p. 783; 
conf. Preec. c. 26,141; De Alex. 
Virt. c. 3, p. 336; Zpict. Diss. 
BA Ser QUR waigekiy IG H 7/ 
Tertullian, Apol. 39; not to 
mention others. 

6 See Diog. 26; 31; 39; 64; 
41 (the lantern); Stod. Flor. 4, 
84. This eccentricity becomes 


a caricature in Menedemus, | 


Diog. 102. 
7 Diog. 83, 87, 93. 
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CYNIC INFLUENCE ON THE WORLD. 


denial, despised as beggars, and feared as moralists, 
full of contempt for the follies, of pity for the moral 
miseries of their fellow men, they met both the 
wisdom and the effeminacy of their time with the 
rude vigour of a resolute will, hardened even to in- 
sensibility.. Possessing the pungent, ever ready native 
wit of the plebeian, benevolent, with few wants, full 
of whims and jokes, and national even to their very 
dirtiness, they resemble in many points the friars of 
the Middle Ages;' nor can it be doubted that, not- 
withstanding all their extravagances, their action was 
in many ways beneficial. For all that, philosophy 
could expect but little from this mendicant philo- 
sophy.. Not until it had been supplemented by other 
elements, regulated and received into connection 
with a wider view of the world in the Stoa, was 
Cynicism able to bear fruit ona large scale. The 
Cynic School, as such, appears to have had only a very 
narrow extension, a fact which will not appear strange, 
considering the terrible severity of its demands. 
Besides it was incapable of philosophic expansion, 
and even its practical action was chiefly of a negative 
character. It attacked the vices and the follies of 
men. It required independence and self-denial, but 
it separated man from man. It placed the individual 
entirely by himself, thus offering play to moral pride, 


1 The Cynics really have a 
historical connection with the 
monks of Christendom. The 
link between the two is the 
Cynicism of the time of the 
Cxsars, and the late Pythago- 


rean asceticism, which exer- 
cised, partly directly and 
partly through the Essenes, so 
important an influence on 
eastern monasticism. 


rae, and the saps capricio ous W A: 
‘not left unindulged. The abstract sovereignty of th 
personal will resulted ultimately in individual caprice, 
and thus Cynicism trenched on the ground of the — 
4 philosophy of pleasure, to which as a system it was 
es ies opposed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CYRENAICS.! 


Respecting the Cyrenaic branch of the Socratic 


school, the 
perfect, or 


have touching the Cynics. 
the founder, had been brought to Athens‘ by a call 
from Socrates, whose extraordinary personal influ- 
ence had unusual attractions for him,° although his 


1 See Wendt, De Philosophia 
Cyrenaica, Gott. 1841. 

2 The accounts of ancient 
and the views of modern 
writers on the life of Aristip- 
pus are found in detail in 
HT. v. Stein’s De Philosophia 
Cyrenaica, Part. prior. de vita 
-Aristippi (Gott. 1855), which 
ought to have proceeded some- 
what more sceptically. There 
too are references to the earlier 
literature. 

3 All authorities without ex- 
ception state this. His father 
is called Aritadas by Swid. ’Apl 
oTinmTos, 

4 Aschin. in Diog. ii. 65, says 
that he came to Athens xara 
KAéos Swxpdrovs, and Plut. 
Curios. 2, p. 516, gives full 
particulars how at the Olympic 
games he heard of Socrates and 


Z 


information we possess is quite as im- 
even more so, than that which we A. History 


Aristippus? of Cyrene,? 


his teaching from Ischomachus, 
and was at once so taken by it 
that he did not rest till he had 
made his acquaintance. See 
Diog. ii. 78; 80. 

5 Aristippus is not only uni- 
versally described as a follower 
of Socrates (Diog. ii. 47; 74; 
80; Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; 
us. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18,31; Stein., 
p. 26), but he also regarded 
himself as such, and paid a 
tribute of most genuine respect 
to his teacher. According to 
Diog. ii. 76, he prayed that he 
might die like Socrates. Ibid. 
71, he says that if anything 
good can be truly repeated of 
himself, he owes it to Socrates, 
and Arist. Rhet. ii. 23; 1398, 
b, 29, says, ’Aplorimmos mpbs 
Tikdtwva émaryyeAtindrepdy ti 
eimdyta, @S weTO’ GAAG my 6 
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character was too weak to endure in the last trial 
From Cyrene, his luxurious home, which at that time 
was at the height of its wealth and power,? he had 
brought habits far removed from the simplicity and 


abstemiousness of Socrates.? 


Perhaps he had been 


already touched by those Sophistical influences which 


may be observed in his subsequent career.! 


At any 


rate we may assume that he had attained to a certain 


éraipds y' jay, pn, ovdtv torod- 
Tov, Aéyww Toy Swxpadrnvy (which 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 303, 17, 
contrary to the natural sense, 
refers to Plato’s too sanguine 
expectations of the younger 
Dionysius). We also see from 
Xen. Mem. i. 2, iii. 8, that he 
was on an intimate footing 
with Socrates; and Plato in 
blaming him, Phzedo, 59, C., 
for being absent from the circle 
of friends who met on the day 
of Socrates’ death, evidently 
reckons him as belonging to 
this circle. Conf. Stein. p. 
25, who also, pp. 50 and 74, 
groups together the authorities 
respecting Aristippus’ relations 
to the pupils of Socrates. 

' Plato, 1. @, who however 
only says that Aristippus and 
Cleombrotus had been in 
Agina; that on this fertile 
island they earoused on the 
day of their master’s death, as 
Demetr. de Eloeut. 288, asserts, 
is barely possible. The accu- 
racy of Plato’s statement is 
indisputable, notwithstanding 
Diog. iii. 56; ii. 65; but 
whether Aristippus left Athens 
from excessive regard for his 
own safety, or whether his 
weakness led him to wish to 


escape the painful interval 
pending the death of Socrates, 
cannot be ascertained. 

* See Thrige, Res Cyrenen- 
sium, 191. 

* This may be gathered from 
Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, in addition 
to the proof afforded by his 
later conduct. That Aristippus 
belonged to a wealthy family 
would seem to be established 
by his whole mode of living, 
and by the journey which he 
undertook to Athens. 

* We might have imagined 
that a city so rich and culti- 
vated as Cyrene (on this point 
see Thrige, 1. ¢., p. 340, 354), 
would not have been neclecie { 
by the Sophists, even if there 
were no express evidence to 
prove it. It is, however, known 
from Plato, Thezxtet. 161, B.; 
162, A., that the celebrated 
mathematician, Theodorus of 
Cyrene, was a friend of Pro- 
tagoras, and the principles of 
Protogoras are also afterwards 
met with in Aristippus. From 
the zeal with which Aristippus 
followed Socrates it may be 
further conjectured that the 
study of philosophy was to him 
no new thing. 
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maturity of thought when he first. became acquainted 
with Socrates.! It is, therefore, no cause for wonder 
that this talented young man? met his teacher with 
a considerable amount of independence,’ not on the 
whole so blindly following him as to sacrifice his own 
peculiarities. He is even said to have come forward 
as a teacher before the death of Socrates;4 that he 
did so afterwards is a better established fact, and 
also that, contrary to the principles of his greatest 
friend, but quite in harmony with the practice usual 
among the Sophists, he required payment for his 
instruction.» In yet another point he followed the 


1 The chronology of his life have been from all that is 
is very uncertain. Neither the known. See Stein., p. 29. 
time of his birth nor of his % See Xen. Mem. ii. 1; iii. 8. 
death is known to us. Accor- * According to Diog. ii. 80, 
ding to Diodorus, xv. 76, he Socrates blamed him for taking 
was living in 366 B.c., and pay for his instruction. How 
Plut. Dio. 19, tells us that he little dependence can be placed 
met Plato on his third visit to upon this story will be seen 
Sicily, which is placed in 361 from the fact that Aristippus 
B.c. But Diodorus probably says, in his reply, that Socrates 
derived from Dionysius his did the same, only taking less. 
anecdote about the interview Another passage, Diog. ii. 65, 
with Plato. Its accuracy can- seems to imply, on the authority 
not therefore be relied upon; of Phanias, that Aristippus 
and as we are ignorant howold offered to give Socrates some 
Aristippus was at the time, of the money he had gained in 
these accounts are anything this way. Perhaps, however, 
but satisfactory. According all that Phanias said was, that 
to Ding. ii. 83, however, it Aristippus had taken pay, and 
would appear, he was older by offered it to his teacher, with- 
several years than Aischines; out however bringing the two 
and it would also appear, from facts into closer temporal con- 
what has been said p. 337, nection. ; ; vs 
4, that at the time he followed —_* Phanias in Diog. ii. 65; 
Socrates he was independent Jbid. 72; 74; 80, where it is 
in his civil relations, and fur- also stated in what way he de- 
ther that he was connected fended this conduct. Alexis in 
with him for several years. Athen. xii. 544, e; Pht. Edu. 

2 This is what he appears to Pu. 7,p.4; Stob. Exc. e Floril. 
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example of the Sophists, by passing a great portion 
of his life in various places without any fixed abode.! 


Joan. Damase. ii. 13, 145 (that 
Aristippus is meant here ap- 
pears from 146; conf. Diog. ii. 
68). Also Xen. Mem. i. 2, 60, 
appears to have an eye on him. 
The amount of these fees is 
estimated at 1000 drachmez by 
Plutarch, at 500 by Diog. 72. 

1 He says of himself in Xen. 
Mem. ii. 1,13: 008 eis roAlretay 
euavToy KarakAelw, GAAQ E€vos 
mayraxod eivf. In Plut. Virt. 
Doc. p. 2, p. 439, some one asks 
him: wavraxod ov dpa ef; to 
which he replies with a bad 
joke. He is mentioned by later 
writers, often no doubt bad 
authorities, as having been in 
different places: in Megara, 
where he met with Aischines 
(Diog. ii. 62; conf. Ep. Socr. 
29): in Asia Minor, where he 
was imprisoned by the Persians, 
(Diog. ii. 79): in Corinth, 
where he revelled with Lais 
(Hermesianax in Ath. xiii. 599, 
b; Diog. ii. 71): in Megina, 
where he not only lived for a 
time after the death of So- 
crates, but where, according to 
Athen. xiii. 588, e; conf. xii. 
544, d, he every year took up 
his residence in company with 
Lais: and at Scillus, where 
Xenophon read to him his Me- 
morabilia, Ep. Socr. 18. Much 
in particular is told of his stay 
at the court of Syracuse, of his 
hostile encounter with Plato, 
and of many other adventures, 
which he there experienced. 
But in these notices there is 
great confusion, since at one 


time the elder Dionysius, at 
another the younger Dionysius, 
at another simply Dionysius, is 
spoken of. Conf. Stein., p. 57. 
It is asserted by the Scholiast 
on Lucian, Men. 13, that Aris- 
tippus was at Syracuse under 
the elder Dionysius. This 
statement is borne out by 
Hegesander in Athen. xii. 544, 
c; for the Antiphon there men- 
tioned was (according to Plut. 
De Adulat. 27, p. 68) executed 
by command of the elder 
Dionysius. The anecdote of 
his shipwreck in Galen. Ex- 
hort. c. 5, must be referred to 
the same time. It can only 
belong to his first visit to 
Sicily, but by Vitrwv. vi. Pree- 
fat. was transferred to the 
island of Rhodes. On this 
point see Stein. 61. On the 
other hand, Plut. Dio. 19, 
brings him into contact with 
Plato on Plato’s third journey 
to Sicily, 361 B.c., in the time 
of the younger Dionysius. The 
notices in Athen. xi. 507, b; 
Diog. ii. 66-69, 73, 75, 77-82, 
are indefinite, although the 
stories there told harmonise 
better with the court of the 
younger Dionysius than with 
that of his father. Nothing 
can however be laid down with 
certainty respecting the visits 
of Aristippus to Sicily. That 
he visited Sicily may be be- 
lieved on tradition. That he 
there met Plato is not impos- 
sible, though it is also possible 
that the account of this meet- 
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Subsequently he appears to have returned to his 
native city, and to have taken up his permanent 


residence there.! 


Here it is that we first hear of his 


family and his School.? The heiress to his principles 
was a daughter, Arete, a lady of sufficient education 
to instruct her son,* the younger Aristippus,‘ in his 


ing was invented in order to 
bring out the contrast between 
both philosophers. In fact, 
Plato’s journeys to Sicily were 
a favourite topic for later anec- 
dote mongers. But anyone of 
the above stories, taken by 
itself alone, must be accepted 
with caution; nor is it even 
certain that he visited both 
the Dionysiuses. When the 
younger one came to the throne 
(368 B.c.) he was at least 60 
years of age, and yet most of 
the stories which are told ap- 
pear to have reference to him. 
On the other hand, Aristippus 
there appears in a character 
better suited to his years of 
travel than to his later years. 
The supposed accidents of 
meeting between Aristippus 
and Plato probably went the 
round as anecdotes, without 
any attention having been paid 
to their historical connection ; 
and when this was done by 
subsequent biographers, it be- 
came impossible to find out 
what was fact. 

1 Whether this stay was 
shortened by frequent travels, 
whether Aristippus died in 
Cyrene or elsewhere, and how 
long he lived, are points un- 
known. For the journey to 
Sicily in 361 B.c. is, as we 


have seen, uncertain. The 
twenty-ninth letter, which So- 
erates is supposed to have 
addressed to his daughter from 
Lipara after his return, and 
in expectation of death, is 
valueless as a historical testi- 
mony, nor does it even render 
the existence of a correspon- 
ding tradition probable; and 
the hypothesis based on Diog. 
ii. 62, that Aristippus flourished 
at Athens in 356 has been with 
justice refuted by Stein., p. 82. 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 305, 35, 
proposes to read ’ApiorotéAn for 
"Aplotimmov in Diog. ii. 62, but 
the chronology is against this 
correction. Zmretourmoy would 
be better. 

2 Generally called Cyrenaics, 
more rarely Hedonists, as in 
Athen. vii. 312, £; xiii. 588, a. 

3 Who was thence called p- 
Tpodtdaxros. 

4 Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; 
Clemens, Strom. iv. 523, A.; 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 32; Theod. 
Car *GrvAt, si ks Digg. ii. 
72, 84, 86; Suid. ’Aptorimmos ; 
Themist. Or. xxi. 244. If, 
therefore, Hlian, H. Anim. iii. 
40, calls Arete the sister of 
Aristippus, it must be through 
an oversight. Besides this 
daughter he is said to have had 
another son, whom he did not 
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grandfather’s philosophy. 


Besides this daughter, 


“&thiops and Antipater are also mentioned as pupils 


of the elder Aristippus.! 


His grandson, the younger 


Aristippus, is said to have instructed Theodorus, 
called the Atheist ;? the fruits of Antipater’s teaching® 


own, Diog. 81; Stob. Floril. 76, 
14. Most likely this was only 
the child of an éraipa, although 
Stobzus calls his mother a 
wife. 

1 Diog. ii. 86. We know 
further from Cic. Tusc. v. 38, 
112, that Antipater bore the 
loss of sight with resignation. 
Cicero tells a somewhat tame 
joke. 

2 Diog. 86. This Theodorus 
appears to have belonged to 
the Optimates, who were driven 
from Cyrene in the party 
quarrels immediately after the 
death of Alexander, and took 
refuge with the Egyptian sove- 
reigns. TZhrige, Res. Cyren. 
206. We hear of him as an 
exile in the last years of the 
fourth century (Plut. De Exil. 
16, p. 606; Diog. 103; Philo, 
Qu. Omn. Pr. Lib. 884, C.), in 
Greece, and particularly at 
Athens (Diog. ii. 100, 116; iv. 
52; vi. 97), where a friend of 
Ptolemy’s, Demetrius Phaler- 
eus, helped him, between 316 
and 306 B.c., and subsequently 
at the court of Ptolemy, on 
whose behalf he undertook an 
embassy to Lysimachus (Diog. 
102; Cic. Tusc. i. 43,- 102 
Valer. vi. 2, 3; 
Plut. An. Vittos. 3, p. 499; 
Stob, Floril. 2, 33). At last he 
returned to his own country, 
and was there held in great 
honour by Magus, the Egyptian 


governor, Dieg. 103. What 
made him particularly notori- 
ous was his atheism. Indicted 
on this account at Athens, he 
was rescued by Demetrius, but 
obliged to leave the city (Diog. 
101 ; Philo.). The assertion 
of Amphicrates (in Diog. and 
Athen. xiii. 611, a), that he was 
put to death by a hemlock- 
draught, is contradictory to all 
we know of him. According 
to Antisth. in Diog. 98, he was 
a pupil not only of Aristippus 
the younger, but also of Anni- 
ceris and of the dialectician 
Dionysius. It is however diffi- 
cult to see how he can have 
been younger than Anniceris. 
Suid. @c05. makes Zeno, Pyrrho, 
and Bryso (see p. 255, 1) his tea- 
chers, the first one probably 
with reason, the two others 
quite by mistake. Under 
2éxpar. he makes him a pupil 
of Socrates, at the same time 
confounding him with a mathe- 
matician from Cyrene of the 
same name (see p. 338, 4), who 
is known to us through Plato. 
In Diog. ii. 102, iv. 52, he is 
called a Sophist, i. e., one who 
took pay for his instruction, 

® According to Diog. 86, 
through Epitimides of Cyrene 
and his pupil Parebates, the 
latter of whom is said to have 
studied under Aristippus. Swid. 
*Avvlicepis. 


were Hegesias' and Anniceris.? 
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These three men 


established separate branches of the Cyrenaic School, 


which bore their respective names.* 


Amongst the 


pupils of Theodorus were Bio the Borysthenite,* and 
perhaps Euemerus, the well-known Greek rationalist,” 


1 A cotemporary of Ptolemy 
Lagi, who is said to have pro- 
hibited him from lecturing, 
because he described the ills 
of life so graphically that many 
were led to commit suicide. 
Cie. Tuse. i. 34, 83; Valer. Mac. 
viii. 9, 3; Plut. Am. Prol. 5, 
p- 497. Suicide was also the 
subject of his book *Aroxap- 


tepov, Cic. 1. ©. Hence his. 
name [eo@dvaros, Diog. 86, 
Suid. ’Apiar. 


2 Probably also under Ptole- 
my L, although Suidas, ’Avuu., 
places him in the time of Alex- 
ander. Conf. Antisth. in Diog. 
ii. 88. 

% For the @codépeo and their 
teaching see Diog. 97; Calli- 
machus in Athen. vi. 252, ¢; for 
the ‘Hynowanol, Diog. 93 ; for the 
*avuixepeot, ibid. 96; Strabo, 
xvii. 3, 22, p. 837; Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 417, B.; Suid. ’Avvix. 
Strabo calls Anniceris 6 bona 
exavop0aou Thy Kupnvaichy aipe- 
ow Kal waparyaye ait’ aris Thy 
"Avuvinepetay. To the Annicereans 
belonged Posidonius the pupil, 
and probably also Nicoteles, the 
brother of Anniceris. Suid. 1.c. 

4 This individual lived at 
Athens and other places (Diog. 
iv. 46, 49, 53; ii. 135). Accord- 
ing to Diog. iv. 10, where, how- 
ever, the Borysthenite appears 
to be meant, he was acquainted 
with Xenocrates. In Diog.iv. 
46, 54, ii. 35; Athen. iv. 162, d, 


he appears as a cotemporary of 
Menedemus (see p. 281), and 
the Stoic Perseus (Zeller’s 
Stoics, &c.). He appears, there- 
fore, to have lived to the middle 
of the third century. Accord- 
ing to Diog. iv. 51, he left the 
Academy, which he first fre- 
quented, and joined the Cynics 
(which reads in our text of 
Diogenes as if he had deserted 
the Academician Crates, in 
order to become a Cynic, but 
this is not possible in point of 
time; perhaps the original 
text meant that by the agency 
of Crates he was brought over 
from the Academy to Cynicism). 
He then turned to Theodore, 
and at last to Theophrastus, 
Diog. iv.151. His free thought 
and the instability of his moral 
principles (Diog. iv. 49, 53) 
recall the School of Theodore, 
in which Numenius in Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6,5, actually places him. 
In other respects he is rather a 
literary wit than a philosopher. 
See Diog. iv. 46-57, various 
sayings of his in Plutarch. 

5 Euemerus of Messene, ac- 
cording to the most numerous 
and approved authorities; ac- 
cording to others, of Agri- 
gentum, Cos, or Tegea (see 
Sieroha, De Yuhemero. K6- 
nigsbg. 1869, p. 27), is often 
mentioned in connection with 
Theodorus, Diagoras, and other 
Atheists (Sieroka, 19, 31). The 
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while amongst his contemporaries was Aristotle of 


Cyrene.) 


The Cyrenaic teaching, the leading traits of which 
undoubtedly belong to Aristippus,? like the Cynic, 


notion that Theodore was his 
teacher rests solely on hypo- 
thesis. For we have no busi- 
ness to write Eijuepoy in Diog. 
li. 97 instead of ’Emvhupov (with 
Nietzsche, Rhein. Mus. N. F. 
xxv. 231). Epicurus derived 
his views respecting the Gods 
mostly from Theodorus’ trea- 
tise mep! cGy. A connection 
with the Cyrenaic School is 
not in itself probable, since 
this was the only School which 
at that time busied itself with 
combating the popular belief. 
Doubtless, too, that tame reso- 
lution of the myths into history, 
for which Euemerus is known, 
isalso quite after their taste ; in- 
deed, the Cynics who, together 
with the Cyrenaics, were at 
that time the representatives 
of free thought, did not resort 
to natural explanations, but to 
allegory. In point of time 
Kuemerus may easily have 
been a pupil of Theodorus. He 
lived under the Macedonian 
Cassander (311 to 298 B.C.), 
the latter having sent him on 
that journey on which he 
visited the fabulous island of 
Panchea, and pretended to 
have discovered in a temple 
there the history of the Gods, 
the account of which is given 
in his fep& dvaypaph. Diodor. 
in Hus. Pr. Ev, ii. 2, 65; Plut. 
De Is. 23, p. 360. Copious 
extracts from this work are 
found in Diodorus,yv. 41-46, and 
fragments of the translation 


undertaken by Ennius, or of a 
revision of this translation in 
Lactant. Inst. i. 11, 13 (see 
Vahlen, Ennian. Poés. Reliq., 
p- xcili. £) ; 17; 22, 1) @ 169; 
Shorter notices of the con- 
tents of his treatise in Cic. 
N. D.i, 42, 119, followed by 
Minue. Fel. Octay., 21,2; also 
in Strabo, ii, 3,5; 4,2; p. 102, 
104; vii. 3, 6, p. 299; Plat. 
l. e.; Athen. xiv. 658, e; Sext. 
Math. ix. 171, 34; Aug. C. D. 
vii. 26; Ep. 18; Serm. 273, 3; 
Higgin. Poet. Astron. ii. 12, 13, 
42,D. See also Steroka and 
Steinhart, Allg. Enecykl. v. 
Ersch, d. Gr. i. vol. 39, 50; 
Miller, Frag. Hist. Graec. ii. 
100. 

' According to Diog. ii. 118, 
president of a philosophical 
School in the time of Stilpo, 
apparently at Athens. Dio- 
genes there calls him Kupyvai- 
kés. _Zlian, however, V. H. 
x. 3, in recording a saying of 
his, calls him Kupnvatos. He is 
probably the Cyrenaic, who, 
according to Diog. v. 35, wrote 
a treatise mep) wontixay, A say- 
ing in Stob. Floril. 63, 32, be- 
longs to him according to some 
MSS., but to Aristippus accord- 
ing to Cod. B. 

® The thing is not altogether 
undisputed. ws. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
18, 31, f, says of the elder 
Aristippus, without doubt on 
the authority of Aristocles : 
GAN’ Od5E uty obrws ev TH Havepa 
mepl Tédous diehétaro, Surdue d3é 
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takes up the practical side of the philosophy of So- 
crates.. Of Aristippus too, and his pupils, it was 


Tis evdamovlas thy inédcracw 
Zreyev ev jdovais Ketcba. del 
yap Adyous mepl Hdovijs woovpe- 
vous eis browlay fyye Tovs mpooidy- 
Tas avTgG Tov AEyelw TéAos elvat 
7 ndéws Civ: and of the younger 
one, bs kal cadas aploaro téAos 
elvan Td Hdéws Cav, NBovijy évytar- 
tw thy Kata Klynow. This 
testimony appears to be further 
corroborated by the fact that 
Aristotle, in refuting the doc- 
trine of pleasure, Eth. x. 2, 
does not mention Aristippus, 
but Eudoxus, as its representa- 
tive. Jo this must be added 
what Sosicrates and others, 
according to Diog. 84, main- 
tained, that Aristippus left no 
writings ; which would at least 
point to a lower development 
of his teaching. Diog. ii. 64 
does not quite prove so much: 
mdvTwy péeyTuL TOY BwKpaTiKav 
BiarAdyav mavalrios &Anbeis eivat 
doxe? Tovs TlAdtwvos, ZevopavTos, 
*ayrisbévous, Aicxivov: for, ac- 
cording to 84 in our text, 
Panztius is quoted as an au- 
thority for a number of dia- 
logues of Aristippus. It may 
therefore be asked with Bran- 
dis, ii. a, 92, whether in 64, 
Aristippus’ name has not been 
omitted by some oversight ; on 
the other hand, A:arpiBal were 
hardly dialogues: cf. Susemihl, 
Rhein. Mus. N. F. xxvi. 338. 
For these reasons Ritter, ii. 93, 
supposes that the views of 
Aristippus were not reduced to 
a connected form till a later 
time. The assertion of Sosi- 
crates however appears to be 
without foundation ; for Dio- 


genes gives two lists of the 
works of Aristippus, which 
agree in the main, and one of 
which was acknowledged by 
Sotion and Panztius, Theo- 
pompus knew of writings of 
his, for according to Athen. xi. 
508, c, he accused Plato of 
plagiarism from the diatribes 
of Aristippus. Allowing then 
that subsequent additions were 
made to the writings of Aris- 
tippus, it cannot be supposed 
that the whole collection is 
spurious. Perhaps in ancient 
times, and in Greece proper, 
these writings were less diffused 
than those of the other fol- 
lowers of Socrates. This fact 
may easily be explained, sup- 
posing the greater part of them 
not to have been written till 
Aristippus had returned to his 
native country. It may also be 
the reason why Aristotle never 
mentions Aristippus; perhaps 
he omitted him because he in- 
cluded him among the Sophists, 
Metaph. iii. 2, 996, a,32. The 
remarks of Eusebius ean only 
be true in one sense, viz., that 
the elder Aristippus does not 
make use of the expression 
7éAos, and does not put his sen- 
tences in the form which sub- 
sequently prevailed in the 
Schools. That he recommended 
pleasure, that he declared it to 
be a good in the most decided 
manner, that thus the leading 
features of the Cyrenaic teach- 
ing are due to him, cannot be 
doubted, taking into account 
the numerous witnesses which 
affirm it, nor would the unity 
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asserted, as well as of the Cynics, that they neglected 
questions touching nature and logic, giving to the 
study of ethics! exclusive value. Nor is this assertion 
disproved by the fact that they were themselves un- 
able to keep clear of theory, the sole object of their 
teaching being to establish ethics, and indeed their 
own exclusive pursuit of ethics.? The end to be secured 
by philosophy is the happiness of mankind. On this 
point Aristippus and Antisthenesagree. Antisthenes, 


of his School be otherwise 
comprehensible. Doubtless 
Plato wrote the Philebus with 
an eye to this philosopher, and 
Speusippus had written on 
Aristippus, Diog. iv. 5. 

1 Diog. ii. 92: aplotavro Se 
kal TOy puoiway did Thr udatvo- 
Mévny akatadnwWiav, TeV St AoyiKav 
dia thy edypnoriay rrovro. Me- 
A€aypos 5& . . . Kal KAeiréuaxos 
-. + gaoly adrods &xpnota tyei- 
oa 746 Te guoidy pépos Kal 7d 
diarextixdy, SivacGat yap ed Aéyew 
kal deoidamovias éxtds elvan rat 
Tov wep) Oavdrov ddBov exbedyev 
tov wepl dyabay Kal Kakdv Adyov 
expeuaOyndra, Seat. Math. vii. 
11: doxotor 5& Kard tivas Kab of 
amd rijs Kuphyns udvov howd Cec Oat 
7d HOiKdy wépos wapaméurew S& Td 
puoikdy Kal Td Aoyidy ds pyddy 
mpds Td eddaiudvws Brody ovvep- 
yotvra, Plut. in Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 
8, 9: *Aplotimmos 5 Kupnvatos 
TEAOS Gryatav Thy Hdoviy, Kakev 
bE Thy aAynddva, Thy BE ®AAnV 
guctoroylay meprypdder, pdvov 
wpeAwoy elvar Aéywv rd Cyreiv 
“Ortt Tor ev peydpoict xakdy 7° 
wyabdv te téruKTat, which is also 
told of Socrates and Diogenes, 
Arist. Met. ii. 2, 996, a, 32: 
dore dia tadtTa Tay copter 


twes oloy *Aplotimmos mpoemnad- 
Kifov adras [Tas pabnuariKas 
émiothwas | ev wey yap tats BAAas 
TEéxvas, Kal Tais Bavaioos, ofoy 
TEKTOVIKH Kal okKuTiKH, Sid7e 
BeéAtiov 7) Xetpov A€yerPat dvTa, 
Tas St pablnuarinas ovOéva, woreio- 
Oat Ad-yor wept ayalGy kal KaKkav, 
The same in Alex. on the pas- 
sage Schol. in Arist. 609, b, 1; 
Ps. Alex. on Met. xiii. 3; 1078, 
a, 33; Ibid. 817, a, 11; Syrian 
in Metaph. Arist. T. V. 844, b, 
6; 889, b, 19. Compare the 
language of Aristippus in Diog. 
ii, 71,79; Plut. Ed. Pr. 10, 7. 

? According to the sense in 
which it is understood, it is 
equally true to say that they 
set logic aside and that they 
made use of it. See p. 347, 2. 
Of what was afterwards called 
logic, they appropriated just as 
much as was necessary for their 
theory of knowledge, but they 
assigned no independent value 
to it, nor did they extend their 
study of it beyond what was 
wanted for their purposes. 
Conf. Sen. Ep. 89, 12: Cyren- 
aici naturalia cum rationalibus 
sustulerunt et contenti fuerunt 
moralibus, sed hi quoque, quae 
removent, aliter inducunt. 
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however, knows of no happiness which does not im- 
mediately coincide with virtue, and thus makes virtue 
the only object in life. Aristippus, on the other hand, 
considers only enjoyment an end in itself, and only 
pleasure an unconditional good,' regarding everything 
else as good and desirable only in as far as it isa 
means to enjoyment.? Both Schools therefore at the 
very commencement diverge in opposite directions, 
their divergence, however, not preventing their subse- 
quent approach to a greater extent than might seem 


at first sight to be possible. 
The ground thus occupied was worked out by 
Aristippus and his pupils as follows.* Perceptions, 


1 Aristippus in Xen. Mem. ii. 
1, 9: euavrdy rolyyy tarTw eis 
rovs BovAouevos 7 paoTd te Kal 
fdiocra Biorevery. Cic. Acad. iv. 
42, 131: alii voluptatem sum- 
mum bonum esse voluerunt: 
uorum princeps Aristippus. 
Ibid. Fin. ii. 6, 18; 13, 39; 
Diog. 87: jSovhy . . - hv Kah 
wéros clvat, 88: 4 Hdovy 80 airy 
aiperh kal ayabdy. Athen. xii. 
544, a:[Aplorimmos | amodetduevos 
Thy hourddeav rabcny TéAos ely 
Zon Kal ev ait thy eddaipoviav 
BeBaAjcbau. Hused. 1. c. p. 296, 
1. The same view is mentioned 
and attacked by Plato, Gorg. 
491, E.; Rep. vi. 505, B. (See 
above p. 312, 1), and Philebus, 
11, B., where it is thus des- 
cribed : tAnBos pey Tolvuy ayabbdy 
elval gnow Td xalpew waor (dors 
kal thy ndovhy Kat tépyy Kal boa 
rod yévous or) Tobrov oippwva, 
Thid. 66, D.: réyabby éridero 
fuiv ABovhv <lvar waoay Kal way- 


red. That Plato had Aristip- 


pus in mind will be presently 
shown in respect of the Phile- 
bus, and it is therewith proved 
for the Republic, which refers 
to the Philebus. 

2 Diog. ii. 91: Thy opévnow 
ayaboy pey civas A€yovoly, ob BV 
éaurhy 5& aiperny, GAAG Bia Td eE 
abths meprywopeva, 92: Kal roy 
aAovroy 6& mointiKdy Hdovifs elvat, 
od 60 aitdy aiperdy bvra. Cie. 
Off. iii. 33, 116: Cyrenaici at- 
que Annicerei philosophi nom- 
inati omne bonum in voluptate 
posuerunt ; virtutemque censu- 
erunt ob eam rem esse laudan- 
dam, quod efficiens esset vol- 
uptatis. To this sentence of 
Aristippus, Wendt, Phil. Cyr. 
28, and Ast refer the passage of 
the Phzedo, 68, E., but without 
reason. It refers to common 
unphilosophical virtue. 

3 The Cyrenaics divided their 
ethics into five parts. Seat. 
Math. vii. 11: kaltor wepirpé- 
mecbat Tobrous io vevouikacw 
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being feelings of a change within ourselves, do not 
supply us with the least information as to things in 
themselves. We may be indeed conscious of having 
a sensation of sweetness, whiteness, and so forth; 
but whether the object which causes the sensation is 
sweet, or white, is unknown to us. One and the same 
thing often produces an entirely different effect upon 
different persons. How then can we be sure, that in 
any given case, whether owing to the nature of our 
organism or to the circumstances under which we 
receive the impression, things do not appear to us 
entirely different from what they are in themselves ? 
Knowledge, therefore, is limited to our own feelings ; 


_as to these we are never mistaken; but of things in 


themselves we know absolutely nothing.! 


e& Gv Td HOidy Siarpodow els Te 


_ tov wept Tay alpeT@y Kai pevKTay 


véwov Kal eis thy wept Tay mabdv 
kal @r cis Tov wept Tav mpdtewy 
cal #5n roy wep) tay aitiwy, Kal 
TeAevTatoy eis Thy wept TaY Tio- 
Tew’ €v TovToLs yap 6 meph aitiwy 
vTémos, party, ex Tod huaikod wEepous 
erdyxavev, 6 Bt wep) wicrewy ex 
Tov AoyiKov. Sen. Ep. 89, 12 
(according to what has been 
said, p. 346, 2): in quinque enim 
partes moralia dividunt, ut una 
sit de fugiendis et expetendis, 
altera de adfectibus, tertia de 
actionibus, quarta de causis, 
quinta de argumentis: cause 
rerum ex naturali parte sunt, 
argumenta ex rationali, acti- 
ones ex morali. We cannot, 
however, tie our faith to this 
account, not knowing how the 
subject was divided among 
these several parts, nor how old 


Just as 


and universal the division is. 
That it was not made by Aris- 
tippus may be gathered from 
the statements as to his wri- 
tings. In the division rep) ric- 
vewy probably the theory of 
knowledge was treated, and in 
the preceding one the theory of 
motion. 

1 Cic. Acad. ii. 46, 143: aliud 
judicium Protagoree est, qui 
putet id cuique rerum esse, quod 
cuique videatur: aliud Cyren- 
aicorum, qui preter permo- 
tiones intimas nihil putant esse 
judicii. JZbdid. 7, 20: de tactu, 
et eo quidem, quem philosophi 
interiorem vocant, aut doloris 
aut voluptatis, in quo Cyren- 
aici solo putant veri esse judi- 
cium. Plut.adv. Col. 24, 2, p. 
1120: [oi Kupnvatxol] ra man 
kal Tas paytasias ev abtots TiGéy- 
TES OvK @ovTo Thy ard ToOUTwY 
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little do we know of the feelings of other people. 
There may. be common names, but there are no com- 


. wlorw elvat diapkh mpbs Tas wep 
Tay mpayydérev KaTtaBeBadces, 
BAN? Satep ev ToAtwpKig Tay éxtbs 
dmooraytes eis Ta TAOn KaTeKAE.o ay 
adrovs. Td gaiverat TiOeuevor, 
7 8’ éotl pw) mpocamodavdpevot 
mept ray eros . . . yAuKatvec@at 
yap Aeyouat Kal mkpalyerOat Kab 
gdwtiferéa: Kal aKxoTtotcba tay 
naday TobTey Exdotov Thy evépyerav 
vikelay éy aita Kal aneplowactoy 
Zxovros * ei Se yAuKd Td pert Kal 
mucpos 6 OaddAds 1.7.A. b7d TWOAAGY 
Gytipaptupetcbar Kal Onplay Kal 
mpaypdray Kal avipdrwv, Tay pev 
dvoxepavdytwy [add 7d ey] Tay 
d& mpocteuevey Thy OarAlor, Kat 
amoxcopévev tnd THs XaraCns, Kad 
karatuxopéver imd olvov, kal apds 
frtov &uBrvwrrdytwv Kad voKTwp 
Baerdyvrwy. B0ev éupévovca Tots 
adbeow % Sdta Siatnpet Td dva- 
udprntoy’ éxBalvouca 8& Kai 
moAumpaypovotca 7 Kplvey kal 
aropalves Oa epi Tay exrds, abThy 
Te TOAAGKIS Tapdooe: Kal paxXeraL 
mpos érépous arb TaY av’Tay évay- 
tla mdé0n Kal Siabdpous daytactas 
AauBdvovras. Seat. Math. vii. 
191, who gives the most detailed 
account, but probably toa great 
extent in his own language: 
gacly ody of Kupnvaixol kprtnpia 
clva Ta 1déOn Kal pdva KaTadop- 
BdverOa Kal tWevota TUyxavel, 
rev 8& merainkdroav Ta TAOn udev 
elva: Karodymidy pnd Gdsdrpev- 
orov* bri pey yap Acvicavducba, 
gaol, nat yAuvnadueba, Suvardy 
Aéyety GBiarpeborws . . . Sri dE 
7d eumoimtindy Tod mdBous AcuKdy 
dort ® yAuKd eotw, odx oldy 7” 
aropatverda. cikds yap eore Kal 
bd ph Acvxod Twa AevkavTIKas 
SiareOjva Kal bd ph “yAukéos 


yAukavOjva, just as a diseased 
eye or a mad brain always sees 
things different from what they 
are. oftw kal jas evrAoydétardv 
got: mAéovy Tov oikelwy mabey 
pndey AapBdvew Svvacdu. If, 
therefore, we understand by 
avdueva individual impressions 
(maé6n), it must be said mdyra 
Ta dawvopeva GrnOj Kal Kara- 
Anrrd. If, on the contrary, every 
name means the thing by which 
the impression is produced, all 
gpavdueva are false and cannot 
be known. Strictly speaking, 
pévoy To 7dbos nuiv éott pavd- 
pevov' To 8 éxrds Kal Tov mdGous 
mointikoy Taxa ev eoTw bY ov 
gawdopevoy 3 jpiv. Kal tavern 
mepl pev Ta Td TA YE oiKeEla, 
mdyres eouev dmraveis, mepl be Td 
éxtds broKelwevoy mayTes TAaYb- 
peta’ KaKeiva pev €oTt KaTaAnTTa, 
Touro d& aKkatdAnnrov, THS YuxXTs 
mdyy acbevois xalettéons mpos 
didyvwow avTov rapa Tos Témovs, 
maps 7% Siacrhpara, mapa Tas 
KWhoels, Tapa Tas peTaBoAGs, mapa 
#AdAas maynAndets airias. See 
Pyrth. i. 215; Diog. ii. 92: 7d 
ae 7d0n KaTaAnmTa, eAeyov oby 
aura, ovn ad’ ay ywera. Tbid. 
93: ras aicOhoes py mdyToTE 
Ganbederv. Ibid. 95 of the School 
of Hegesias, which does not in 
this respect differ from others : 
ayvyfpouy de Kal Tas aicbhoes odt 
axpiBovoas thy értyvwow. Aris- 
totle in Hus. Prep. Ev. xiv. 19, 
1: éffjs 8° ty elev of Aéyortes pdva 
7a mé0n KatraAnnrad. toito 3’ 
elroy evo tav ee THS Kuphyvns 
(which in the face of the defi- 
nite statements of Cicero, Plu- 
tarch and Sextus, does not prove 
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mon feelings, and when two persons say that they 
have felt the same thing, neither of them can be cer- 
tain that he has experienced the same feeling as the 
other, since he is only conscious of his own state and 


not of that of another.! 


Thus, like Protagoras,? the Cyrenaics regard all 
notions as relative and individual; their view differ- 
ing from his in this respect only that they refer 
notions more directly to internal feelings, and leave 
out of sight* Heraclitus’ doctrine of perpetual flow 


that this doctrine did not be- 
long to the whole School, nor 
can this be intended. Conf. c. 
18, 31)... Ka.duevor yap Zrcyor 
kal reuvduevot yewpiCew, Sr ma- 
oxorev tLe WéreEpov St Td Katoy etn 
wip 3) 1d Téuvoy oldnpos od Exew 
eimeiy, Sextus, Math. vi. 53, 
says: mdva gacly Smdpyew Ta 
wd0yn, HAAO Oe «adOéy, BOev Ka) 
Thy dovnv, wy otcavy md9os GAAG 
md0ous wointikyy, wh ylverOat Tov 
traperay. But this is inaccu- 
rate. The Cyrenaics, we gather 
from the above, cannot have 
denied the existence of things, 
but only our knowledze of their 
existence. This whole theory 
probably belongs to the elder 
Aristippus, as will be probable 
from a passaze in Plato soon to 
be mentioned. Against Zenne- 
man’s notion (Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 
106) that it first came from 
Theodorus, see Wendt, Phil. 
Cyr. 45. 

1 Seat. Math. vii. 195 : &yOev 
ovde kpirnpidy pact elvar Kody 
av0pdrorv, dvduara dé cowd tT Gecbat 
Trois Kpluact, Aevedy pey ydp te 
kal yAukd Kadodot KowSs mdvres, 
rowdy S€ te AevKdy  yAcKd odK 


exourw* Exacros yap Tod t8lov 
mdous avriAauBdverat, Td Se ef 
tovTo Td wdBos amd AEevKod eyyl- 
vera: avtd kal tO Wédas, obT’ 
avrds Sivara Ave, wh avadexd- 
Mevos Td TOD TéAaS TaAOos, odTE 6 
mwédas, mH avadexduevos Td éexelvov 

Taxa yap eye piv odtw 
ovyKéxpinat &s AevxalverOar rd 
Tod ewIev mpoonlrrovres, Erepos 
d€ of rw KaTeckevacmevny exer THY 
aloO@now, ore Erépws diaredjvat, 
in support of which the example 
of a jaundiced or diseased eye- 
sight is adduced. It follows 
then: Kowa piv fuds dvduara 
TiWévar Trois mpdypact, man BE ye 
éxety Bia. 

2 Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech, i. 
869. 

8 The last point has been too 
much lost sight of by Schleier- 
macher (Plato’s Werke, ii. 1, 
1 3), who considers the de- 
scription of the Protagorean 
teaching in the Thextetus to be 
chiefly meant for Aristippus, 
whose view does not absolutely 
coincide with that of Protago- 
ras. See Wendt, Phil. Cyr. 37. 
On the other hand, the differ- 
ence between them is exagger- 
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as something not wanted for their purposes and 
transcending the limits of human knowledge.' If 
knowledge, however, be confined to knowledge of 
feelings, it follows on the one hand that it would be 
absurd to seek for a knowledge of things, such know- 
ledge being once for all impossible; and thus the 
sceptical attitude assumed by the Cyrenaics in respect 
to knowledge, was the ground of their conviction of 
the worthlessness of all physical enquiries.? On the 
other hand, for this very reason feeling only can give 


ated by the Academician in 
Cie. (see p. 348, 1), who ascribes 
to Protagoras a view entirely 
different from that of the Cy- 
renaics, and by Zus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
19, 5, who after discussing the 
Cyrenaics introduces Protagoras 
with these words : €rera: rovrots 
ov cuveterdoa Kal Tovs Thy evav- 
tlay BadiCovras, kal mdvra Xpijvat 
morebev Tals TOU GéuaTos aicOh- 
ceow dpicapuévovs, for Protagoras 
only asserted the truth of all 
perceptions in the sense that 
they were all true for him who 
perceived them, that things 
were to each one what they ap- 
peared to him to be. In this 
sense the Cyrenaics, as Sextus 
has rightly shown, declared all 
to be true, but both they and 
Protagoras said nothing about 
objective truth, Hermann’s 
objection here to Ges. Ab. 
235, on the ground that Prota- 
goras was far more subjective 
than Aristippus, since Aristip- 
pus presupposed an agreement 
amongst men in describing their 
impressions, is still more at 
variance with the sta*ements of 
Cicero and Eusebius, to which 


Hermann appeals,for they do not 
make Protagoras more subjec- 
tive than Aristippus, but Aris- 
tippusmore subjective than Pro- 
tagoras. In the next place it is 
not correct. Of course Prota- 
goras did not deny that certain 
names were used by all, he even 
treated himself of the ap@érns 
évoparwy (Zeller’s Phil. d. Griech. 
i. 933, 1), but what is the use 
of agreeing in names when the 
things differ? The Cyrenaics 
are only more accurate than 
Protagoras in asserting that 
perceptions which are called by 
the same name are not the same 
in different persons. But there 
is no disagreement in the teach- 
ing of the two. 

1 Had they acted consistently 
they must have regarded as such 
every attempt at a natural. ex- 
planation of our perceptions. 
We must, therefore, not be mis- 
led by Plut. N. P. Suav. Vivi 
Sec. Epic. 4, 5, p. 1069, so as to 
attribute to them the view of 
Democritus about pictures and 
emana‘ing forms. 

2 As Diog. ii. 
(See p. 346, 1.) 


92 remarks, 
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the rule by which the aim of actions is determined 
and their value tested. For things being only known 
to us in our own feelings, the production of certain 
feelings is all that can be attained by action; hence 
the best thing for us will be what is most gratifying 


to our feelings.! 


Here from the Cyrenaic theory of 


knowledge follow those ethical principles, which in 
other ways also it was their main object to establish. 

All feeling, as Aristippus assumes, following Pro- 
tagoras, consisting in an emotion in him who experi- 
ences it, if the motion be gentle, there arises a feeling 


of pleasure ; if rough and 


' Seat. Math. vii. 199 : avdaoya 
5é elvar Sone? rots wep) kpitnpiov 
Aeyowévors Kata ToUTOVS Tovs ty- 
Spas ral ra wep) TeAGY Aeydueva * 
diqeer yap Ta wdOyn Kal em) 7a 
réan. Ibid. 200. 

2 Huseb. Pr. Hv. xiv. 18, 32, 
says of the younger Aristippus 
on the authority of Aristocles : 
Tpels yap pn Karartarets elvat 
mept Thy nuerépay cvykpacty * ulav 
Mev Kad” Hy aAyodpev, eorxviay TO 
Kara Odraroayv Xeimave * Erépoy dé 
kad’ hy nddmcda, TS Aclm Kduare 
Epomotoumevny* elvan yap Aciav Ki- 
ynoi tiv HDdovhv odpi@ wapaBar- 
Aomevny avénws thy 8& rolrny 
Méony elvat Kkardoracw, Kad’ ty 
obre aAyotpev obre 7Ddue0a, yardnvit 
TapamrAnoov obsav. Diog. ii. 86, 
says almost the same thing of 
the older Cyrenaic school: 8%o 
md0n dploravto, mévov kal Adovy, 
Thy mev Aelav kivnow thy Hdovhy, 
Tov be mévov tpayetav Kivnow. 
Ibid. 89, 90: péoas re nara- 
otdoets avduatov andoviay kai 
amoviay, Seat. Pyrrh. i, 215: 
[i Kupnvatkh aywyh] thy hdorhv 


violent,” of pain; if again 


kal thy Aclav Tis capkds Klynow 
TéXos elvat Ayer. Math. vii. 199: 


Tay yap mdbwv Ta wey Za7Tw 7déa, 


Te 5 GAyewa, TH BE wetatd. That 
these statements come, on the 
whole, from the elder Aristip- 
pus, appears to beestablished by 
several passages in the Philebus. 
After Socrates (p. 31, B.) has 
there shown that pain consists 
in a violation, and pleasure in 
a restoration, of the natural 
connection between the parts of 
a living being, he appends (p. 
42, D.) the question: What 
would happen if neither of these 
changes were to take place ? 
The representative of the theory 
of pleasure having answeredin a 
way afterwards repeated by 
Plato, Rep. ix. 583, C., that in 
this case there would be neither 
pleasure nor pain, he continues: 
«dddor’ elwes * GAG yap, oluat, 
7Td5e A€yets, ws del TL TobTwy 
gvaryKatoy july oupBalvew, ds of 
Topot pac: del yap aimavia tw 
te kal kdrw pet, Accordingly 
the answer is modified to mean 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


we are in a state of repose, or the motion is so weak 
as to be imperceptible, there is no feeling either of 


pleasure or pain. 


Of these three states, only that 
of pleasure is absolutely desirable. 


Hereto nature 


bears witness; all following pleasure as the highest 
end, and avoiding nothing so carefully as pain,' unless 
indeed their judgment be perverted by unfounded 
fancies.” To put freedom from pain in the place of 


that great changes produce 
pleasure and pain, but small 
ones neither. To the same view 
he comes back (on p. 53, C.), 
with the words: dpa wep) jdovis 
ovK aknoduey, @s ael yevecis 
eat, ovota 5& ok Eat Td Taparay 
Hdovijs; Kouwol yap 89 Tiwes ad 
rovtovy toy Adyov émtxetpovot 
pnview juiv, ols Set xdpw eExew. 
These latter words clearly prove 
that the assertion, all pleasure 
consists in motion, had been 
uttered by some one else, when 
Plato wrote the Philebus ; and 
since with the exception of 
Aristippus no one is known to 
whom they could be referred 
(Protagoras did not draw the 
ethical conclusions of his prin- 
ciples), since moreover this as- 
sertion is universally attributed 
to the School of Aristippus, 
since too the epithet xoppds 
suits him best, it is most pro- 
pbable that both this passage 
and the passage connected with 
it on the two kinds of motion 
and rest, are his. The same 
applies to the remark, that 
small changes make no impres- 
sion. Likewise, Diog. ii. 85, 
says of Aristippus: 7éAos 8 
amdpave thy delay klynow eis 
alodnow avadidouerny, according 
to which not every slight mo- 


A 


tion is felt or produces plea- 
sure. Perhaps it is in reference 
to this that Arist. Eth. N, vii. 
13, 1153, a, 12, says: 61d kat ov 
Kad@s exer Td aicdhrny yéveow 
pdva evar Thy Hdovhy. Nor can 
we allow that there is a dis- 
crepancy (as Susemihi, Genet. 
Entw. d. Plat. Phil. ii. 35, note, 
720 asserts) between the lan- 
guage of Plato, p. 42, D., and 
the statements which attribute 
to Aristippus the assumption of 
an intermediate state between 
pleasure and pain. Hence we 
cannot countenance the con- 
jecture that Aristippus acquired 
from Plato the more accurate 
limitation of his teaching. 
Why did not Aristippus say : 
We are at all times in a state 
of gentle or violent motion, but 
pleasure or pain only arises, 
when we become conscious of 
this motion? Yet this is exactly 
what he did say according to 
Diogenes, and what Plato 
makes his representative say, 
though certainly not without 
some conversational help. 

1 Diog. 88; 87; Plato, Phil. 
11, B. See above p. 347, 1. 

2 Diog. ii. 89: SBbvacba 6 
part Kat thy ndovhy twas wy 
aipeioOa kara diactpophy. 


A 
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pleasure would not be correct, for where there is no» 
emotion, enjoyment is as little possible as pain, the 
condition being one of insensibility, asin sleep.’ Thus 
the good comes to be identical with what is agree- 
able—with pleasure; the evil, with what is disagree- 
able, or unpleasant ; what affords neither pleasure nor 
pain can be neither good nor evil.? 

From this view it follows, as a matter of course, 
that individual feelings of pleasure must, as such, be 
the ends of all actions. Simple repose of mind, that 
freedom from pain, in which Epicurus at a later time 
placed the highest good, cannot, for the reason just 
given, be this good.* It also appeared to the Cyrenaics 
unsatisfactory to make the happiness of the whole 
life the point to be kept in view, and to make it the 


1 Diog. 89: 4 8& 70d GAyodvros 
imetalperis (ws elpnrat wap’ “Em- 
Kovp@) Soe? adrots wh elvar ndovn, 
ovdé h aniovia &Ayndaév. ev Kivh- 
we. yao elvar duporépa, ph ovsns 
ahs amovias Aris andovlas tivh- 
oews. érel % amovla olovy Kabed- 
dovtés ear: xardoracis. Such 
explicit statements probably be- 
long to a later time, and are due 
principally to the School of 
Anniceris in contrast to Epi- 
curus, according to Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 417 B. 

? Seat. Matt. vii. 199: 7a wév 
GAyewe Kad pacw eivat, ov TéAOS 
BAyndav, Ta BE Hdla ayabd, av 
TEAS eoTly adidevorov Hdovy, TA 
SE peratd ore Gyald obre Kad, 
wy TEAOS Td ovTE ayabdy odTE 
kakdy, Omep mdos cor) peratd 
qdovijs Kal adrynidvos, See p. 
352, 2, 

$ See p. 300, 1. Diog. ii. 87: 


Hdoviyy pévror Thy Tod TomaTos 
hy Kal rédos elyat, Kadd ono Kad 
Tlavaltios €v r@ wept Tay aipécewy, 
ov THY KaTagTnLaTiK}y Hdovhy 
Thy ew dvaipécer aAynddvev Kad 
oiov avoxAnalav, hy 6 °Emixoupos 
amodéxerar Kat TéAos elval por. 
Perhaps the words in Cic. Fin. 
il. 6, 18 (after his having said 
similar things, i. 1, 39), are 
taken from a similar passage : 
aut enim eam voluptatem tue- 
retur, quam Aristippus, i.e. qua. 
sensus dulciter ac jucunde mo- 
vetur ... nec Aristippus, qui. 
voluptatem summum bonum 
dicit, in voluptate ponit non 
dolere. 13, 39: Aristippi Cy-_ 
renaicorumque omnium ; quos 
non est veritum in ea voluptate 
qu maxime dulcedine sensum | 
moveret, summum bonum po-. 
nere, contemnentes istam va-_ 
cuitatem doloris. 


THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


aim of mankind to procure for themselves the highest 
sum total of enjoyments that can be in this life. 
Such a principle requires the past and the future as 
well as the present to be included in the pursuit, 
neither of which are in our power, and which certainly 
afford no enjoyment. A future feeling of pleasure is 
an emotion which has not yet begun; a past one is 
one which has already ceased.! The one only rule of 
life is to cultivate the art of enjoying the present 
moment. Only the present is ours. Forbear then 
to trouble for that which is already past and for that 
what may never be yours.? 


1 Diog. 87: Sone? F adrois rab 
TEAos evdatuovias diapépew, TéAOS 
Bey yap elvyat. thy KaTd& mépos 
nooviy, evdaimwovlay 5€ Td ex Tae 
Bepik@y ndovay ovorTnua, ais cvva- 
piOuotyra: Ka) af mappxnkviat Kad 
ai wéAAougat. elvat Te THY pept- 
Khy ADdovhy BV airhy alperhys Thy 
& eddaimoviay od bi aithy, GAG 
dia Tas KaTa mépos jdovds. 89: 
GAAG phy ovde KaTa pyhuny Tov 
dryabav ?) mpocboxlay jdoviy pacw 
GmroreActoOat, Srep Hpeckev ’Emt- 
Kovpw. ékAverOat yap TS xpdvm 
To THs wuxis Kivnua, Tbid. 91: 
Gpret d€ kav Kata ulay [jdovqr | 
Tis Mpoomimrouoay Ndéws emavayn. 
Athen. xii. 544, a: [Aptorinmos | 
dmodetduevos Thy ndumdbeay Tav- 
anv téAros elvar @pn Kal éy avTh 
Thy evdamorvlay BeBAncOa Kal 
povéxpovoy avthy eivar* maparAn- 
giws Tois Godrols ovTE THY UYhUNY 
Trav ‘yeyovuiay amokaicewy mpds 
airy jyovmevos ore Thy Amida 
Tay ecouéevov, GAN Evi dv Td 
dyabby Kplvov 7G wdpovts, 7d de 
droAeAauicévat Kal amrokavoew ov- 
d& vouilwy mpds abtdv, Td mev ds 


otk &t by, Td dé ofrw Kal BSndAov. 
Ailian. V.H. xiv. 6 : wdvu opdipa 
Eppwuevws epeer Aéyew 6 "Api- 
orTimnos, Tapeyyvav, phre Tots 
mapedOotaw emikduvew, uhre TOY 
aridvtwy mpoKdpver * evduulas yap 
Se?yua Tb TowwdTo, Kal trAew did- 
vous amddekis * mpooérarre dé ed’ 
npepa Thy yvaunv exev nal ab 
adrdw Ths hucpas én’ exelyw TH 
pepe Kal? 0 Exaoros } mpdrres 
Tt h evvoet> pdvov yap parker 
nuérepov eivat To mapdy, unre Se 
Td Pbdvoy uhre Td TpocdoKdmevov * 
Td wey yap amohwAreval, TO de Hd7- 
Aov eivat elmep eorat. There can 
be no doubt that Aristippus 
had already propounded these 
views, his whole life presup- 
posing them, and his other 
views immediately leading to 
them, p. 352, 2. The precise for- 
mularising of them may very 
possibly belong to the period 
of Epicurus. 

2 Diog. 66: dmérave wey yap 
[Aplorimmos | ndovis tay mapdv- 
Twv, ok <Ohpa St mévw Ti a6- 
Aavow Ta&v ov TapdyTwy* bOev Kal 
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The character of the things whence the feeling of 
pleasure arises is in itself unimportant. Every plea- 
sure as such is a good, nor is there in this respect 
any difference between one enjoyment and another. 
They may spring from various, even from opposite 
sources, but considered by themselves, they are all 
alike, one is as good as the other, a pleasurable emo- 
tion, and as such always a natural object of desire.? 
The Cyrenaics therefore can never allow that there 
are pleasures not only declared by law and custom 
to be bad, but bad by their very nature. In their 
view pleasure may be occasioned by a disreputable 
action, but in itself it is nevertheless good and de- 


sirable? 


At the same time this principle received several 
limitations by means of which its severity was con- 
siderably toned down, and its application restricted. 
In the first place, the Cyrenaics could not deny that 


Atoyerns BariAikdy Kiva treyev 
avrov. 

1 Diog. 87: wh Siapépew re 
ndoviy HdovAs, pnd& Hdidy ce 
elvat. Plato, Phileb. 12, D., 
where the champion of plea- 
sure answers the objection of 
Socrates that good pleasures 
must be distinguished from 
bad ones thus: ¢iol méy yap 
am évayriov.... adrat mparyud- 
Tov, ob phy adrat ye GAAAaS 
évaytiaw mas yap Hdovh ye jdovi 
Mh ovX Smwodraroy &v en, TodTo 
avrd éavT@, wdvTev, Xpnudtwv ; 
Ibid. 13, A.: A€yes yap ayaa 
mdvra elvat Ta 10€0, how is 
this possible in the case of the 
worst pleasures? to which Pro- 


tarchus replies: was Aéyes & 
ZoKpares ; oler yap twa scvyxwph- 
cebu, O€nevov Hdovhy civar Tarya- 
Ody, elra dvéterbal cov Aéyortos 
Tas wey elval twas ayabas jdovds, 
Tas 5é Twas érépas adrav Kaxds. 
Just as little will Protarchus 
(36, C.) allow that there is 
imaginary pleasure and pain. 
See p. 347, 1. 

2 Diog. 88: elvat 5& thy HBovhv 
ayabby Kv amd Ta&v aoynuoTtdtwy 
yernrat, Kad pnow ‘InmdBoros ev 
T@ wept alpécewy. ci ydp Kal h 
mpakis &romos etn, GAN odv F 
Hdord Be abthy aiperh Kal ayabdy. 
To the same effect is the pas- 
sage quoted from the Philebus 
on p. 358, 1. 


CYRENAIC THEORY OF PLEASURE. 


notwithstanding the essential likeness there were yet 
differences of degree in feelings of pleasure: for 
allowing that every pleasure as such is good, it does 
not follow that the same amount of good belongs to 
all: as a matter of fact one affords more enjoyment 
than another, and therefore deserves to be preferred 
to it.! Just as little did it escape their notice, that 
many enjoyments are only purchased at the cost of 
greater pain; hence they argue unbroken happiness 
is so hard to gain.? They therefore required the 
consequences of an action to be taken into account ; 
thus endeavouring again to secure by an indirect 
method the contrast between good and evil which 
they would not at first allow to attach to actions 
themselves. Anaction should be avoided when there- 
from more pain follows than pleasure; hence a man 
of sense will abstain from things which are con- 


1 Diog. 87 says that the Cy- 
renaics denied a difference in 
degrees of pleasure, but this is 
undoubtedly a mistake. Diog. 
ii. 90, says that they taught 
that bodily feelings of plea- 
sure and pain were stronger 
than mental ones. See p. 358, 3. 
Plato too, Phil. 45, A.: 65 E., 
in the spirit of this School, 
talks of péyiora Tv HSovGy, nor 
is there the slightest reason 
for equalising all enjoyments in 
their system. They could not 
allow that there was an abso- 
lute difference of value be- 
tween them, some being good 
and others bad; but they had 
no occasion to deny a relative 
difference between the more or 
less good, and they might even 


allow of different kinds of plea- 
sure, those of the body and 
mind for instance. Ritter’s 
remarks on JDiog. ii. 103, do 
not appear conclusive. Just 
as little can those of Wendt 
(Phil. Cyr. 34, Gott. Aug. 1835, 
789) be entertained. Accord- 
ing to Diogenes the Cyrenaics 
only denied that any object 
taken by itself and indepen- 
dently of our feelings was more 
pleasant than another. 

2 Diog. 30: 5b [2] Kal Ka? abrny 
aiperhs ovons Ths noovis Ta mon- 
Tika eviwv jdovay GxAnpa ToA- 


Adis evayriotcba* ws SvTKOAd- . 


TaTtov avtois palvecOa Tov GOpot- 
opoy Tay Hdovay evdaimoviay mot- 
owvtwy, See p. 355, 1. 
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demned by the laws of the state and public opinion.’ 


‘_ Lastly, they also directed their attention to the 


difference between bodily and mental pleasures.? 
Holding bodily pains and pleasures to be more pun- 
gent than those of the mind ; * perhaps even attempt- 
ing to show that all pleasure and its opposite are in 
the last resource conditioned by bodily feelings ; 4 


1 Diog. 93: pndév rt eivat 
otoe Sixaoy 7 Kaddv 7) aicxpdy, 
the value of every action de- 
pending on the pleasure which 
follows it, GAAG véup Kal 2e, 
6 peévror cmovdaios ovdty &romoy 
mpdter Sia Tas emucemevas Cnulas 
kal ddtas. Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 
25) calls this statement in 
question without reason. It is 
quite consistent in Aristippus, 
and is met with in Epicurus; 
Zeller, Stoics, &c.; but he is 
right (Tbid. 36, 42) in reject- 
ing Schleiermacher’s hypothe- 
sis (Pl. W. 3.1, 183; ii. 2,18); 
that in the Gorgias Aristippus 
is being refuted under the name 
of Callicles, and in the Cra- 
tylus 384, Diogenes under that 
of Hermogenes. 

2 Which, strictly speaking, 
they could only have done by 
saying that one portion of our 
impressions appears to us to 
come from the body, another 
not; for they had long since 
given up all real knowledge of 
things. But their consistency 
hardly went so far as this. 

® Diog. ii. 90: word pévro 
TOV WuXiKdy Tas cwuaTiRds dmel- 
vous civat kai ras dxAHoELs xelpous 
mas cwmarinds: 8Oer kal ravras 
KoAdCecOa maddrov tods dwaprd- 
voytas, (The same, Zbid.x. 137.) 
xaderdrepuy yap Td Tovetv, oixer- 


drepov 5& 7b HdeoOa: breAdpBavoy ° 
&0ev Kal wAclova oikovopiay meph 
Odrepoy éroiodvTo. 

* This is indicated by the ex- 
pression vixe:érepoy in the above 
passage also. See p. 359, 2. 
To say that not all pleasure and 
pain is connected with bodily 
states, may be harmonised 
with this statement by taking 
it to be their meaning, that not 
every feeling has its immediate 
object in the body, without, 
however, denying more remote 
connection between such feel- 
ings and the body. Joy for one’s 
country’s prosperity might in 
their minds be connected with 
the thought that our own hap- 
piness depends on that of our 
country. It can only be con- 
sidered an opponent’s exagge- 
ration for Panetius and Cicero 
to assert that the Cyrenaics 
made bodily pleasure the end 
of life. (See p. 354, 3.) Cie. 
Acad. iv. 45, 139: Aristippus, 
quasi animum nullum habea- 
mus, corpus solum tuetur. The 
highest good Aristippus de- 
clared consists not in bodily 
pleasure, but in pleasure gene- 
rally. If he regarded bodily 
pleasure as the strongest, and 
in this sense as the best, it by 
no means follows that he ex- 
cluded mental pleasures from 


‘CYRENAIC THEORY OF PLEASURE. 


‘they nevertheless contended that there must be a 
something besides sensuous feelings, or it would be 
impossible to explain how unequal impressions are 
produced by perceptions altogether alike :—the sight, 
for instance, of the sufferings of others, if they are 
real, gives a painful impression ; if only seen on the 
stage, a pleasurable one.! They even allowed that 
there are pleasures and pains of the mind which have 
no immediate reference to any states of the body. 
The prosperity, for instance, of our country fills us 
with as much pleasure as does our own.’ Although 
therefore pleasure is in general made to coincide with 
the good, and pain with evil, the Cyrenaics are far 
from expecting happiness to result from the mere 
satisfaction of animal instincts. For a true enjoy- 
ment of life, you not only need to weigh the value 
and the consequences of every enjoyment, but you 
need also to acquire the proper disposition of mind. 
The most essential help to a pleasant life is prudence,’ 
not only because it supplies that presence of mind 
which is never at a loss for means,* but, mainly, be~ 
cause it teaches how to make a proper use of the 


Tas WuxiKas jdovas Kal arynddvas 


the idea of good. Indeed, his 
remarks respecting the value 
of prudence make this probable. 
See Wendt, 22. 

1 Diog. 90: Aéyovar de pnde 
Kare Any Thy Spach) Thy akohy 
yiverbar dovas, TaY yoy pipov- 
pévwv Ophvovs 7déws akovouer, 
roy dt Kar GAnGeay andas. The 
same is found in Pl. Qu. 
Cony. v. 1, 2, 7, p. 674. Here 
belongs Cic. Tuse. ii. 13, 28. 

2 Diog. 89: od maoas pevror 


em) cwparicais ndovats Kal adryn- 
dat ylvecOar> Kod yop em pag 


Th Ths marpldos evnuepla bomep. 


i dig xapdv eyylver dau, 

8 See p. 347, 2. 

4 See the anecdotes and pro- 
verbs in Diog. 68; 73; 79; 82, 
and what Galen. Exhort. ec. 5, 
vol. i. 8, K., and Vitruv. vi. 
Preef. i., say of his shipwreck. 
Conf. Exec. e Floril, Joan. Da- 
mase. ii..13, 138, 
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good things of life ;! freeing from the prejudices and 
fancies which stand in the way of success, such as 
envy, passionate love, superstition ;? preserving from 
regret for the past, from desire for the future, from 
dependence on present enjoyment; and guaranteeing 
that freedom of soul of which we stand in need would 
we at every moment rest contented with our present 
let. 

Hence the cultivation of the mind is urgently 
advocated by these philosophers, and philosophy in 
particular pointed to as the way to a truly human 
life. They even assert that therein lies the essential 
condition of happiness; for although mankind are 
too far dependent on external circumstances for the 
wise man to be invariably happy, and the foolish 


man invariably miserable,* yet as-a rule so itis. 
bg x 


? Demetr. (Elocut. 296) men- 
tions as an eiSos Tod Ad-youApio- 
tTurmetoy* bri of &vOpwroi Xphuara 
Mev GmroAclrovet Tos maoly éric- 
Thunv 8& ob cuvarodetrover Thy 
Xpnvouérny adrois. The thought 
is Socratic. See p. 141, 2. 

2 Pog. 91: tov cody pire 
Plovireyv whre épacOjcerbau (on 
this point compare the lan- 
guage used by Aristippus re- 
specting his relations to Lais) 
4 devo Samoyhreyv, whereas he is 
not preserved from fear and 
sorrow as being natural conse- 
quences. 

* See p. 355, 2. 

‘Many expressions to this 
effect are on record, particu- 
larly those of Aristippus, Diag. 
ii. 69, 70, 72, 80. Plut. Frag. 
9, 1, and comment. in Hes. 

° See the saying of Aristip- 


Nor 


pus in Diog. ii. 72; Plut. Ed. 
Pu. 74. He is also mentioned 
by Diogenes ii. 68 (Conf. Exe. 
e Floril. Joan. Damase. ii. 18, 
146) as the author of the say- 
ing, which Cic. Rep. i. 2; Plut. 
adv. Col. 30, 2, p. 1124, attri- 
bute to Xenocrates, that the 
conduct of the philosopher 
would remain the same, sup- 
posing all laws to be abolished. 

& Diog. 91: apéoxe ® adrois 
Mire tov co¢dy mdvta Ades Gi, 
Mite mdvra paddov émmdvws, 
GAAG Kata Td wAcioTOY. In the 
same way the Cyrenaics would 
not deny that the &ppoves were 
capable of certain virtues. 
Probably this was only ex- 
pressly stated by later mem- 
bers of the School in agree- 
ment with the Cynics and 
Stoics, 


et 
ae 
a” 5 
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is this a departure from the fundamental principle of 


the School, the pursuit of pleasure, but certainly 


something very different has come of it from what’ 


might at first have been expected. 

Herewith agrees all that is further known as to 
the views and conduct of Aristippus. His leading 
thought is comprised in the adage, that life offers 
most to him who, without ever denying himself a 
pleasure, at every moment continues master of him- 
self and his surroundings. The Cynic freedom from 
wants is not hisconcern. Prudent enjoyment he says 
is a greater art! than abstinence. He lived not only 
comfortably, but even luxuriously.” <A good table he 
enjoyed,’ wore costly clothing,* scented himself with 
perfumes,* and caroused with mistresses.° Nor were 


1 Stob. Floril. 17, 18: «pare? 
Hdovis ovx 6 Gamrexdpuevos, GAN 6 
xpdpevos piv wh mapexpepduevos 
dé. Diog. 75: 7d xpareiv kab wh 
Arracba Adovay kpdrtioroy, ov Td 
PY Xpncoa. 

2 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 1, already 
calls him axoAacrorépws éxovra 
mpos Ta To.adra [pds émbuplay 
Bpwrod nad rorod Kal Aayvelas], 
etc. He says himself then, 1, 9, 
that his object is 7 pdord 71 Kat 
Hdicra Bioreverv* and Socrates 
asks whether he depended for 
his homelessness on the Cir- 
cumstance that no one could 
like to have him even as a 
slave? tls yap ty é0éA01 %vOpwrov 
ey oixia exew moveiv pev pdtv 
e6édovTa, TH 5¢ moAuTEAcoTaTH 
dialty xalpovra ; this picture 
was afterwards more deeply 
coloured by later writers, and 
certainly not without exagge- 
ration. See Athen. xii. 544, 6, e. 


according to Alexis; Zdid. viii. 
343, according to Soter ; Timon 
in Diog. ii. 66; Ibid. ii. 69, 
iv. 40; Lucian. V. Auct. 12; 
Clemens, Pedag. ii. 176, D. ; 
Hus. Pr. Ey. xiv. 18, 31; Zpiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089 A.; Steele, p. 
41; 71. 

3 See the anecdotes in Diag, 
li. 66, 68, 69, 75, 76. 

4 Max. Tyr. Diss. vii. 9; 
Incian, \.c.; Lbid. Cie. Acc. 23 ; 
Tatian adv. Grac. c. 2; Tert. 
Apol, 46. 

5 That he made use of fra- 
grant perfumes, and defended 
this practice, is told by Seneca, 
Benef. vii. 25, 1; Clem. Ped. 
ii. 176 D., 179 B., Diog. 76, all 
apparently from the same 
source, the others mentioned by 
Stein, 43, 1, probably doing 
likewise. 

6 His relations to Lais are 
well known. Hermesianax in 
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the means neglected by which this mode of life was 
rendered possible. On the contrary, he argued that 
the more of these you possess, the better for you. 
Riches are not like shoes, which when too large can 
not be worn.' He accordingly not only demanded 
payment for his instruction;? but did not hesitate 
to enrich himself by means, and for this purpose to 
submit to things which any other philosopher would 


have considered below his dignity.® 


Athen. xili. 599, b, 588 c; xii, 
544, b, d.; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 26; 
Plut. Krot. 4, 5, p.750 ; Diog. 74, 
85 ; Clemens, Strom. ii. 411, C.; 
Theod, Cur. Gr. Aff. xii. 50, p. 
173; Zact. Inst. iii. 15. A few 
other stories of the same kind 
may be found, Diog. 67; 69; 
81; iv. 40. 

1 Stob. Floril. 94, 32. 

4 SSee psisegs-op 

8 Here belong many of the 
anecdotes which relate to Aris- 
tippus’ stay at the court of 
Dionysius. According to Diog. 
77, Avistippus is said to have 
announced to Dionysius, on his 
arrival, that he came to impart 
what he had, and to receive 
what he had not; or, according 
to a more probable version, 
Ibid. 78, when he wanted in- 
struction he used to go to So- 
erates for it, now that he 
wanted money, he had come to 
Dionysius. To the same person, 
too, according to Diog. 69, his 
remark was addressed that the 
reason why philosophers ap- 
peared before the doors of the 
rich, and not the contrary, was 
because philosophers knew 
what they wanted, whilst the 
rich did not. The same story 


The fear of 


is found in Stobd. Floril. 3, 46, 
and in a somewhat different 
connection, Dieg. 70 and 81. 
Yet Schleiermacher on Plato’s 
Republic, vi. 489, has no busi- 
ness to refer this passage to 
this remark, because of Avist. 
Rhet. ii. 16, 1391, a, 8, but he 
is quite right in setting down 
the Scholiast who wished to 
attribute the remark of Socra- 
tes to Aristippus. Of the liberal 
offer made by Dionysius to 
Plato, he remarks in Plut. Dio, 
19: aopadras meyadrduxov elvas 
Avovictoy* avtois mev yap pixpd 
diddvar mAcidvwv Siomévois, TAG 
Tovi SE TOAAG pndey AauBdvoytt, 
Dionysius at first refusing to 
give him any money because 
the wise man, on his own show- 
ing, was never in difficulties, 
he replied, Give me the money 
this once, and I will explain to 
you how it is; but no sooner 
had he gotit, than he exclaimed, 
Ah! was I not right? Diog. 
82, Diog. 67, 73, and Athen. xii. 
544, tell further, on the author- 
ity of Hegesander, that once 
having been placed at the 
bottom of the table by Diony- 
sius- because of some free ex- 
pression, he contented. himself 
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death too, from which his teaching professed to de~ 
liver,' was not so fully overcome by him that he 
could face danger with the composure of a Socrates.? 

It would, nevertheless, be doing Aristippus a 
great injustice to consider him an ordinary, or at 
most a somewhat more intellectual pleasure-seeker. 
Enjoy he will, but, at the same time, he will be 
above enjoyment. He possesses not only the skill of 
adapting himself to circumstances and making use of 
persons and things,* not only the wit which is never at 


with remarking, To-day, this is 


the place of honour which he’ 


assigns. Another time he is 
said to have taken it quite 
quietly when Dionysius spat in 
his face, observing: A fisher- 
man must put up with more 
moisture, to catch evenasmaller 
fish, Once, when begging a fa- 
vour for a friend, he fell at the 
feet of Dionysius, Diog. 79, and 
when reproached for so doing, 
Wherefore, he asked, has Diony- 
sius ears on his legs? It isa 


common story that Dionysius 


once asked him and Plato to 
appear dressed in purple: Plato 
refused to do so, but Aristippus 
acceded with a smile. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 204,1. 155 ; Diog. 78 ; 
Suid. ’Aptor.; Stob. Floril. 5, 
46; Greg. Naz. Carm. ii. 10, 
324: the latter unskilfully 
places the incident at the court 
of Archelaus. Stein, 67. The 
observation in Diog. 81, is like- 
wise referred to Plato, that he 
allowed himself to be abused 
by Dionysius for the same 
reasons that others abused him : 
a preacher of morals after all 
is only pursuing his own inter- 


ests. He is represented as a 
flatterer and parasite of Diony- 
sius, by Lucian VY. Aut. 12; 
Parasit. 33, Bis Accus. 28 ; Men. 
13. 

1 See Diog. 76: at the same 
time the Cyrenaics consider 
fear to be something natural 
and unavoidable. See p, 360, 2. 

2 On the occasion of a storm 
at sea he was charged with dis- 
playing more fear than others, 
notwithstanding his philoso- 
phy, to which he adroitly re- 
plied: ob yap rep) dpolas puxis 
ayoudyev aupdrepor, Diog, 713 
Gell. xix. 1,10; lian, V. H. 
ix. 20. 

3 Diog. 66: hv 8 ikavds 
Gpudcacba Kal tomy Kal xpdve 
Kal mpocdme, kal macay meplaraciy 
&pwodlws brokptvar bar’ 5id Ka mapa 
Awvucig raév tArhov cbdoniner 
MadAor, del 7d mpoomecdy cb Siati- 
Oéuevos, A few instances of this 
skill have been already seen 
(p. 362, 3). Here, too, belongs 
what is told by Galen.and Vi- 
truv. (see p. 340), that after 
having suffered shipwreck, and 
lost everything, he immediately 
contriyed in Syracuse or Rho- 
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a loss for repartee,’ but he possesses also calmness of 
mind and freedom of spirit, which can forego pleasure 
without a pang, bear loss with composure, be content 
with what it hath, and feel happy in any position. 
His maxim is to enjoy the present, leaving care either 
for the future or the past, and under all circum- 


des to procure an ample supply 
of necessities. Further, it is 
stated in Plutarch, Dio. 19, 
that he was the first to notice 
the growing estrangement be- 
tween Dionysius and Plato. In 
Diog. 68, he answers the ques- 


tion, What good he has got - 


from philosophy, by saying: 
Td Sivaca waor Bappodytws duirA- 
eiv—and Diog. 79, relates that 
when brought as a captive be- 
fore Artaphernes, some one 
asked him how he liked his 
situation, to which he replied, 
that now he was perfectly 
at rest. Well-known is the 
answer which he is reported to 
have given to Diogenes (which, 
however, is told of others), 
Diog. vi. 58, ii. 102: etmep Hoes 
dvOpwmois duideiy, ove &y Adxava 
Erduves. Diog. 68; Hor. Ep. i. 
17,13; Valer. Maw.iv. 8, Ext. 4. 

1 See p. 362, 1; 868, 2. Ina 
similar way he could defend 
his luxuriousness. When blamed 
for giving fifty drachme for a 
partridge, Aristippus asked if 
he would have given a farthing 
for it. The reply being in the 
affirmative ; I, said Aristippus, 
do not care more for fifty 
‘drachme than you do for a far- 
thing. Diog. 66, 75; or with a 
different turn in Athen. viii. 
843, c., where the story is told 
ef him and Plato apropos of a 


dish of fish: dpas oév 


sili 2ORE 


aby éya bpopdyos, GAAS od oiAap- 


yopos. Another time he argues 
that if good living were wrong, 
it would not be employed to 
honour the festivals of the gods. 
Ibid. 68. Another time, when 
some one took him to task for 
his good living, he asked him 
todinner, The invitation being 
accepted, he at once drew the 
conclusion that he must be too 
stingy to live well himself, 
Ibid. 76. When Dionysius 
offered him the choice between 
three mistresses, he chose them 
all, with the gallant observa- 
tion, that it had been a bad 
thing for Paris to prefer one of’ 
three goddesses, but bade them 
all farewell at his door. Jbid. 
67. When attacked for his re- 
lations to Lais, he answered 
with the well-known é%xw xa} 
ovx €xouat, The same relation 
is said to have given rise to 
other light jokes; it was all the 
same to him whether the house 
in which he lived had been 
occupied by others before; he 
did not care whether a fish liked 
him, if he liked the fish. The 
Cynicism is betrayed by the 
anecdotes in Diog. 81, p. 341, 
4, although they are not other- 


wise at variance with Grecian 
morals, 


feet 
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stances to keep cheerful.! Come what may, there is 
a bright side to things,? and he knows how to wear 
the beggar’s rags and the robe of state with equal 
grace. Pleasure he loves, but he can also dispense 
therewith. He will continue master of his desires. 
His temper shall not be ruffled by any risings of 
passion. Some importance is attached to riches, 
but hardly any independent value,’ and therefore the 


want of them is never felt. 
because he does not cling to them.® 
ean do without them,® and is readily consoled for 


1 See pp. 355 and 360. 

2 Hor. Ep. i. 17, 23: omnis 
Aristippum decuit color et sta- 
tus et res, tentantem majora 
fere, presentibus equum. Plut. 
de Vit. Hom. B., 150: ’Apic- 
tirmos kal teva kal mévois ovvnve- 
XOn eppwuéevws Kal jdovy apedas 
exphoato. Diog. 66. p. 163, 3; 
355, 2. 

3 According to Diog. 67, Plato 
is said to have remarked to 
him: ool pdve debra Kat xAavlda 
pépew nat pdcos, The same re- 
mark, and not the story of the 
purple dress, is referred to by 
Plut. Virt. Alex. 8, p. 330: 
*Aplotimmoy Oavyd(oua Tov ZwK- 
parikoy Sri Kal rpifwn ATP Kad 
MiAnola xAduvd: xpepevos de’ 
Gupotépway erhpa Td etrxnuor, 
and Hor, Ep. i. 17, 27,0n which 
passage the Scholiast tells how 
Aristippus carried off the sur- 
coat of Diogenes from the bath, 
leaving his purple cloak in- 
stead, which Diogenes refused 
to wear at any price. 

4 Diog. 67, p. 363, 4. 

_ 5 exw ove exouasr. Diog. 69, 


He is lavish of them 
If necessary, he 


tells a saying of the same kind 
which Aristippus uttered on 
paying a visit to his mistress, 
to the’ effect that there was no 
need to be ashamed of going 
there, but there was of not 
being able to get away. 

6 See p.360,2 &3. Plut.N. P. 
Suav. v. sec. Epic. 4, 5, p. 1089 : 
of Kupnvaixal ... ovd€ duireiv 
appodictois oidyrar Seiv pera 
pwrds, GAAL oxdros mpofeuevous, 
bras wh ta elwra TIS mpdtews 
évorauBdvovca Si THS sews 
edepyas ev ari 7 didvow moAAd- 
is dvaxaln Thy ipetty, The same 
way of thinking is expressed in 
his definition of pleasure as a 
gentle motion of the mind. The 
storms of passion would change 
this gentle motion into a violent 
one, and turn pleasure into pain. 

7 See p. 347, 1 

8 See p. 363, 4, and the story 
that he bade his servant who 
was carrying a heavy burden 
of gold cast away what was too 
much for him. Hor. Serm. ii. 
8, 99; Diog. 77. 

9 Finding himself on board a 
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their loss! To him no possession appears more 
valuable than contentment,? no disease worse than 
avarice. He lives an easy life, but he is not on that 
account afraid of exertion, and approves of bodily 
exercise.* His life is that of the flatterer, but he 
often expresses himself with unexpected candour.® 
Freedom he esteems above all things,’ and hence will 
neither rule nor be ruled, nor belong to any com- 
munity, being unwilling to forfeit freedom at any. 


price.’ 


pirate vessel, he threw his 
money into the sea with the 
words: &uewov radra di’ *Apio- 
timmov } bit Taira "Aplorimmoy 
amorcrOa, Diog. 77; Cie. In- 
vent. 11.58,176; Awson. Idyl. iii, 
13; Stob. Floril, 57, 13, taking 
care to read with Menage and 
Stein, p. 39, 1d dpyvpiov for 
arypds. 

* In Plut. Trang. An. 8, p. 469, 
Aristippus having lost an estate, 
one of his friends expresses 
sympathy with him, upon which 
Aristippus replies: Have I not 
now three estates, whilst you 
have only one? Ought I not 
rather to sympathise with you? 

* Hor. see p. 365, 2, Diog; ii, 
72: 7d &picra Swerlbero ™H Ov- 
yore 'Aphrn, cwackdy abrhy 
trepomrinhy rod mAeloves elvat, 
Hence the same story in Ep. 
Socrat. 29, the compiler of this 
late and miserable counterfeit 
not having used the earlier 
genuine letters to Aret. men- 
tioned by Suid ’Aplar, 

$ See further details in Plut. 
Cupid. Div. 3, p. 524. 

* Bee p.. 365, 2, Diog. 91: rhy 
TwouariKhy &oxnow cvuBddrAdCCbaL 
mpos aperis dvddnuw, 


* Several free expressions of 


his towards Dionysius are told 
by Diog, 73, 77 ; Stob. Floril. 
49, 22; conf. Greg. Naz. Carm. 
li. 10, 419, vol. ii. 430 Codd. ; 


‘not to mention the anecdotes 


in Diog. 75, repeated Ibid. vi, 
32; Galen. Exhort. ad Art. c. 8, 
ivig, & 

° On the principle mentioned 
by Hor. Ep. i. 1, 18: nunc in 
Aristippi furtim precepta rela- 
bor, et mihi res, non me rebus 
subjungere conor. According 
to the context, however, the 
principle should not be con- 
fined to Aristippus’ relations to 
outward possessions. Here, too, 
the saying belones Plut. in 
Hes. 9, vol. xiv, 296, Hu.: cup- 
Botrov deicbar xeipov elvar tod 
Tpooareiy. Conf. p. 363, 3. 

7 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 8. Inreply 
to Socrates, who asked whether 
he considered himself among 
the number of those who rule, 
or those who are ruled, Aris- 
tippus states: &ywry’ odd’ BAws ye 
TdtTw euarrdy els thy Tay dpyew 
BovaAopévwy rdéwy, For, as is ex- 
plained here and p. 17, there is 
no man who is more troubled 


than-a statesman : €uaurdy tol- 


ea 
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‘Still less did he allow himself to be restrained by 
religious considerations or traditions. We have at 
least every reason for asserting this both of Aristippus 


personally, and of his School.! 


Theodorus was pro- 


bably the first to gain notoriety for his wanton 
attacks on the popular faith;? still a connection 
between the Cyrenaic philosophy and the insipid 


rationalism of Euemerus?® 


is far from certain. Nor 


ought it to be forgotten, that Aristippus strove to 


make life easy not only 


vuv TdtTw és Tovs BovAguevous 7 
paord te wal fdicra Broreveww, 
When Socrates met this by ob- 
serving that those who rule are 
better off than those who are 
ruled, he rejoined : aad’ éyé ror 
ovdé eis Thy SovAclay ab euauvtdv 
qwdttw* GAA’ elvat tis pot Boxe? 
péon tovtwy 6dds, hy mweipOpat 
Badilew, odre 5:’ apxis ore Bid 
Sovacias, GAAG 31’ eAevbeplas, Hrep 
pddiora mpds evdamoviay eye. 
And after further objections: 
GAN’ eye Tot, va wh TdoXH TadTa, 
od’ eis ToAuTelay euavtoy Kata- 


- KAelw, GAAG Edvos Tavtaxod «ims, 


Quite in keeping with this 
homeless life is the language 
used by Aristippus, according 
to Teles in Stob. Floril. 40, 8, 
vol. ii. 69, Mein., that to him it 
was of no moment to die in his 
country; from every country 
the way to Hades was the same. 
His address to Dionysius in 
Stob. Floril. 49, 22, is also quite 
in harmony with Xenophon’s 
description: Had you learnt 
aught from me, you would 
shake off despotic rule as a di- 
sease. Being obliged, however, 
to live under some form of go- 


for himself, but also for 


vernment, a good one is natu- 
rally preferable to a bad one; 
and accordingly the saying 
attributed to him in Stob. 
Floril. 49, 18, touching the 


difference between a despotic’ 


and a monarchical form of go- 
vernment has about it nothing 
improbable. Nevertheless, at 
a later period Aristippus may 
have relaxed his views on civil 
life to a certain extent. At any 
rate he formed a connection 
with a family with which he 
would previously have nothing 
to do. Certainly Diog. 81, proves 
nothing. Seep. 341, 4. 

1 It was a natural conse- 
quence of their scepticism, that 
they followed Protagoras in his 
attitude towards religion; and 
by means of their practical 
turn that freedom from reli- 
gious prejudices was decidedly 
promoted, which they espe- 
cially required in the wise 
man. Diog. 91, see p. 360, 2. 
Clemens, Strom. vii. 722, D., 
says more generally that they 
rejected prayer. 

2 Particulars of this below. 

3 See p. 343, 5. 
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others. Possessed of pleasing and attractive man- 
ners,' an enemy of vanity and boasting,? he could 
comfort friends with sympathy,* and bear injuries 
with calmness. He could avoid strife,® mitigate 
anger,® and conciliate an offended friend.? The most 
extraordinary spectacle to his thinking is said to 
have been a virtuous man steadily pursuing his course 
in the midst of the vicious ;® and that such was really 
his opinion is shown by his reverence for Socrates. 
It may therefore be true,® that he congratulated 
himself on having become, thanks to Socrates, a man 


capable of being praised in all good conscience. 


word, with all his love 


1 {Si0ros is the name which 
Greq. Naz. 307, gives him, and 
Ibid. 323, he commends him for 
7d eb xdpioroy Tod Tpdrou kal oTpw- 
pdaou. 

2 See Avrtst. Rhet.. ii. 23; 
Diog. 71, 73. See also p. 368, 3. 

8 Athen. V. H. vii. 3. men- 
tions a letter of sympathy ad- 
dressed to some friends, who 
had met with a severe misfor- 
tune. He quotes from the in- 
troduction the words: 4Aa’ 
éywye few mpds suas odx ds 
ovAAUTOUMEVOS Suiv,arAr’ Wa wavow 
buds Avmovpévous, In theory, 
Aristippus could only estimate 
the value of friendship by its 
utility, as Epicurus did at a 
later time. Diog. 91: rdw plrov 
Tis Xpelas Evexa, kal yap uépos 
oduwaros, méxpis dv waph, &omd- 
(eo@a, Something similar is 
also found in Socrates, see pp. 
151, 3; 222, 3; and he employs 
the same argument Xen. Mem. 
i. 2, 64. 


Ina 
of enjoyment, Aristippus 


* Plut. Prof. in Virt. 9; p. 80. 

5 Diog. 70; Stob. Floril. 19, 6. 

§ Stob. Floril. 20, 63. 

"See the adventure with 
Aischines in Plut. Coh. Ira. 14, 
p. 462, Diog. 82, which Stobd, 
Flor. 84, 19, probably by mis- 
take, refers to the brother of 
Aristippus. 

® Stob. Floril, 37, 25: ’Api- 
orimmos €pwrndels Tt dtobabvuacrdéy 
ear ev Te Bly; &vOpwros emeuchs, 
ele, kal wérpios, S71 [8s or doris? | 
€vy murdots dadpxwv moxOnpors od 
dieorpamrat 

* Which is told by Diog. 71. 
Few of the anecdotes about 
Aristippus rest on good author- 
ity. Agreeing, however, as they 
all do, in portraying a certain 


character, they have been used | 


as the material for a historical 
sketch. They may be spurious 
in parts, but on the whole they 
give a faithful representation of 
the man, 


eu | 
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appears to have been a man of high feelings and a 
cultivated mind, a man knowing how to preserve 
calmness and freedom of mind in the perpetual 
change of human affairs, how to govern his passions 
and inclinations, and how to make the best of all the 
events of life, The strength of will which can beard 
destiny, the earnestness of high feelings intent upon 
great ends, and strictness of principles may not be 
his; but he is a proficient in the rare art of content~ 
ment and moderation, while the pleasing kindness 
and the cheerful brightness of his manners attract far 
‘more than the superficial and effeminate character of 
his moral views repel,! Nor are these traits purely 
personal; they lie in the very nature of his system, 
requiring as it does that life should be directed by 
prudence. Theory and practice cover one another 
quite as much with Aristippus as with Diogenes, and 
in the case of each one may be explained by the 
other, 

From Socrates indeed both are far enough 
removed, His was a theory of a knowledge of con- 
ceptions; theirs a most downright subservience to 
the senses. His was an insatiable thirsting for know- 


1 Even Cicero, who is not ge- 
nerally his friend, says (Off. i. 
41, 148), that if Socrates or 
Aristippus placed themselves in 
antagonism with tradition, they 
ought not to be imitated there- 
in: magnis illi et divinis bonis 
hance licentiam assequebantur ; 
and he also quotes (N. D. iii. 31, 
77) asaying of the Stoic Aristo : 
nocere audientibus philosophos 


iis, qui bene dicta male inter- 
pretarentur : posse enim asotos 
ex Aristippi, acerbos e Zenonis 
schola exire. The same is attri- 
buted to Zeno by Ath. xiii. 566, 
d, on the authority of Anti- 
gonus Carystius : those who mis- 
understood him, might become 
vulgar and depraved, xaOdmep of 
THs “Apiotimmoy mapevexbeytes ai- 
peréws towror Kad Opacets. 
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ledge, an untiring critical exercise; theirs a total 
renunciation of knowledge, an indifference to all 
theoretical enquiries. His was a scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness, an unconditional submission to moral re- 
quirements, an unceasing toiling of man upon him- 
self and others; theirs was a comfortable theory of 
life, never going beyond enjoyment, and treating even 
the means thereto with indifference. On his side 
were self-denial, abstemiousness, moral strictness, 
patriotism, piety; on theirs were luxurious indul- 
gence, mischievous versatility, a citizenship of the 
world needing no country, and a rationalism needing 
no Gods. Nor yet can it be allowed that Aristippus 
was only a degenerate pupil of Socrates, or that his 
teaching had only been touched surface-deep by that 
of his master. Not only was he classed among fol- 


- lowers of Socrates by the unanimous voice of antiquity, 


which, no doubt, had more immediate reference to 
his external connection with him; not only did he 
always call himself a pupil of Socrates and regard his 
teacher with unchanging devotion '—a proof stronger 
than the former, and showing that he was able to 
appreciate the greatness of his friend; but his phi- 
losophy leaves no doubt that the spirit of his teacher 
had in him been mightily at work. The intellectual 
convictions and the intellectual aims of Socrates he 
did not share ;? Socrates, on the one hand, straining 


‘T See above, p. 337, 5. teaching of Aristippus into 


2 Hermann’s remarks (On closer connection with that of 
Ritter’s Dar. d. Socr. Sys. 26; Socrates, do not appear satis- 
Gesch. d. Plat. Phil. 263), in- factory, even when supported ~ 
tended to bring the intellectual by the additional arguments in 
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every nerve to attain to knowledge ; Aristippus, on 


. his Ges. Abh. 233, nor are they 


regarded as such by Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 106. Her- 
mann thinks that Aristippus 
was only lacking in the reli- 
gious and moral tone of So- 
crates, but that he steadily ad- 
hered to his logical principles. 
Sccrates declared all judgments 
to be relative, and only concep- 
tions ‘to be universally valid; 
in the same way, the Cyrenaics 
denied only the universal va- 
lidity. of judgments, but not 
that of conceptions; for they 
allowed that all men receive 
from the same things the same 
impressions, as to the names of 
which they were agreed. These 
names, however, were identical 
with the conceptions of So- 
crates, conceptions having been 
by them as by the Cynics and 
Megarians reduced to empty 
names and deprived of all real 
substance. There is indeed a 
noticeable advance in entirely 
separating conceptions from 
appearances, and in more pre- 
cisely defining the highest good 
as the first judgment univer- 


sally valid. But in the first 
‘place it never occurred to So- 


crates to deny the universal 
validity of judgments ; and it is 
as certain that he allowed uni- 
versally valid judgments as that 
he allowed universally valid 
conceptions—such, for instance, 
as ‘All virtue is knowledge,’ 
‘ every one pursues the good ;’ 
andif he called some judgments 
relative—such as, ‘ This is good,’ 
—it is no. less certain that he 


the other hand, denying that knowledge was possible; 


declared the corresponding con- 
ceptions—for instance, that of 
the good—to be relative. In 
the next place it is equally un- 
true to say that the Cyrenaics 
only denied the universal va- 
lidity of judgments but not that 
of conceptions; for they de- 
clared most emphatically that 
all our notions cnly express our 
personal feelings. They did not 
even allow that all feel the 
same impressions in the same 
way: unless in this passage we 
are to understand by impres- 
sions, feelings themselves, in 
which case this language would 
be as unquestionable as it would 
be unmeaning ; but they main- 
tained that we cannot know 
whether others have the same 
feelings as ourselves. And that 
they practically admitted the 
common meaning of names the 
use of which they could not 
of ‘course deny, is of little ac- 
count ;-for they left it an open 
question, whether common im- 
pressions and notions corre- 
sponded to these names. It will 
be seen at once what has be- 
come of the advance which 
Hermann finds in Aristippus. 
A decided distinction between 
conceptions and appearances 
can least of all be attributed to 
the Cyrenaics, seeing that they 
know of nothing but appear- 
ances; and it will appear, after 
what has been said, to be 
equally a mistake to say that 
‘Pleasure is the highest good’ 
is the first judgment univer- 
sally valid. 
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Socrates taking up a new position and a new method 
of gaining knowledge; Aristippus allowing of no 
knowledge which does not serve a practical end.! 
Still he was ina great measure indebted to his teacher, 
for that critical skill with which we can readily credit 
him,? and for that unprejudiced sobriety which cha- 
racterises his whole bearing. 

The same may be said of his moral teaching and 
conduct. How far in this respect he was below So- 
crates is obvious. Yet in truth he was nearer to him 
than will be readily believed. On the one hand, 
Socrates, as we have seen, made utility the ground of 
moral duties. Might not Aristippus then believe 
that he was not deviating from Socrates as to the 
final end in view, if he in some respects held a differ- 
ent opinion from his instructor as to the means to a 
pleasant life? On the other hand, there was about 
Aristippus much which is truly Socratic—that com- 
posure with which he rises above circumstances, that 
independence with which he is master of himself and 
his surroundings, that unbroken cheerfulness which 
engenders a kindliness of feeling, that quiet assurance 
which grows out of confidence in the strength of 
mind. Knowledge is with him the most important 
element, By culture and prudence he would make 


' We cannot accordingly be known, to have arrived ata 


agree with Brandis, Gr. Rom. 
Phil. ii. a, 96, who says: Ari- 
stippus appears to have held 
firm to the view that the im- 
pulses to action must be found 
within the sphere of knowledge; 
and, in investigating what can 


conclusion opposite to that of 
Socrates, 

* See Xen. Mem. ii. 1; iii, 8, 
and the stories told by Diog.ii. 
13; compare Athen, xi. 508, ¢, 
on the form of dialogue obser- 
ved in his writings, 
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men as independent of external circumstances as their 
nature allows of. Nay, so far does he go in this 
direction that he not unfrequently trenches on the 
ground of the Cynics.! In reality his School was also 
internally connected with theirs. Both Schools pro- 
pose to philosophy the same problem, how to acquire 
practical culture,? rather than theoretical knowledge. 
Both, therefore, neglect logical and physical enquiries, 
justifying their procedure by theories, based it is true 
on different principles, but leading in the end to the 
same sceptical results. Both in their ethics compass 
the same aim—the emancipation of man by means 
of prudence, and the raising him above outward things 
and events. One thing only makes them opponents— 
their pursuing this common end by means the most 
opposite. The Cynic school follows the path of self- 
denial, the Cyrenaic that of self-indulgence; the Cynic 


dispenses with the outer world, the Cyrenaic employs. 


it for its own purposes.? The object of both Schools 
being, however, one and the same, their principles 
come back again to the same point. The Cynics de- 
rive the highest pleasure from their self-denial ; Ari- 
stippus dispenses with property and enjoyment, in. 
order the more thoroughly to appreciate them.‘ 


1 This relationship appears in 
the tradition which attributes 
the same utterances at one time 
to Aristippus, at another to 
Diogenes. 

2 The standing expression is 
waidela, and what they say in 
favour of it is much to the same 
effect. See what has been said, 
pp. 294 and 360, 4, 5. 

-# To make this difference 


clearer, Wendt (Phil. Cyr. 29) 
quotes the contradictory state- 
ments of Antisthenes and Ari- 
stippus in Diog. ii. 68, vi. 6. 
Antisthenes says that to philo- 
sophy he owes 7d divacdu EavT@ 
busdretv, Aristippus, 7d dbvacba 
maot Oappotyrws Sutreiy, ° 

4 Hegel, Gesch. d, Phil. ii. 
127, See above pp. 308 and 
364, : 
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For a similar reason their attitude towards politi- 
cal life and religious traditions is a kindred one. 
Conscious of his mental superiority, the individual 
withdraws himself from the external world, needing 
no country, nor feeling himself fettered by the be- 
liefs of his countrymen; and troubling himself far 
too little about others to attempt any moulding in- 
fluence on either the sphere of politics or that of 
religion. Thus, despite their sharp differences, there 
is a family likeness between these Schools betraying 
their common descent from the Socratie philosophy 
alloyed with Sophistry. 

Certainly it must be granted that Aristippus 
diverged far more from the original ground of the 
Socratic teaching than did Antisthenes. The utili- 
tarian view of life, which with Socrates was only an 
auxiliary notion in order to commend to the reflecting 
mind the practice of morality, was here raised to be 
a leading thought, the knowledge of Socrates being 
pressed into its service. Philosophy became with 
Aristippus, as with the Sophists, a means for further- 
ing the private objects of individuals. Instead of 
scientific knowledge, only personal culture was pur- 
sued and regarded as consisting in knowledge of the | 
world and in the art of enjoyment. The scanty 
remarks of Aristippus on the origin and truth of our 
impressions, borrowed for the most part from Pro- 
tagoras and ultimately leading to a wholly un-Socratic 
destruction of all knowledge, were only intended as 
helps to moral doctrines. ‘If not altogether annihi- 
lated, the deeper meaning of the Socratic philosophy 
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was here at least subordinated to what with Socrates 
was a bare outwork, and almost an obstruction to his 
leading thought. Granting that Aristippus was not 
a false follower of Socrates,! he was certainly a very 
one-sided follower, or rather he, among all the fol- 


lowers of Socrates, was the one who least entered into 


his master’s real teaching. 

Side by side with this foreign element, the genuine 
Soeratic teaching cannot be ignored in the Cyrenaic 
school. In that school there are in fact two elements, 
the combination of which constitutes its peculiarity. 
One of these is the doctrine of pleasure as such, the 
other, the limitation of that doctrine by the Socratic 
demand for intellectual cireumspection—the principle 
that prudence is the only means for. arriving at true 
_ pleasure. The former element, taken alone, would 

lead to the conclusion that sensual enjoyment is the 
only object in life; the latter, to the strict Socratic 
doctrine of morals. By uniting both elements Ari- 
stippus arrived at the conviction—which is stamped 
on all his language, and on which his personal cha- 
~ yacter isa standing comment—that the surest way 
to happiness is to be found in the art of enjoying the 
pleasures of the moment with perfect freedom of soul. 
Whether this is indeed possible, whether the two 
leading thoughts in his system can be harmonised at 
all, is a question which it seems never occurred to 
Aristippus. We can only answer it in the negative. 
That freedom of soul, that philosophic independence 


1 As Schleiermacher maintains, Gesch, d. Phil. 87. 
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at which Aristippus aimed, can only be secured by 
soaring above the impressions of the senses and the 
particular circumstances of life to such an extent that 
happiness becomes independent of these surroundings 
and feelings. Conversely, when the enjoyment of the 
moment is the highest object, happiness can only be 
felt in proportion as circumstances give occasion to 
agreeable feelings; all unpleasant impressions being 
disturbers of happiness. It is impossible to abandon 
the feelings freely to the enjoyment of what is pre- 
sent, without at the same time being disagreeably 
affected by what is unpleasant. Abstraction, whereby 
alone this might be done, is distinctly forbidden ; 
Aristippus requiring the past and the future to be 
ignored and the present only to be considered. Apart 
therefore from other defects, this theory suffers from 
contradiction in its fundamental principles, the in- 
jurious effects of which for the whole system could 
not fail to follow. As a matter of fact they soon 
appeared in the teaching of Theodorus, Hegesias, and 
Anniceris ; hence the interest which the history of 
the later Cyrenaics possesses. 

About the same time that Epicurus was giving a 
new form to the philosophy of pleasure, Theodorus, 
Hegesias, and Anniceris, within the Cyrenaic School, 
were advocating views partly agreeing with those of 
Epicurus, partly going beyond his doctrine of plea- 
sure. Theodorus, on the whole, adhered to the prin- 
ciples of Aristippus, not hesitating, unscrupulous as 
he was, to push them to their most extreme conse- 
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quences.! The value of an action depending upon 
its results to the doer, he concluded that any and 
every action might under circumstances be allowed. 
If certain things pass for immoral, there is a good 
reason why this should be so, if the masses are to be 
kept within bounds: the wise man, tied by no such 
prejudice, need not, in suitable cases, be afraid of 
adultery, theft, and sacrilege. If things exist for use, 
beautiful women and boys are not made only for 
ornament.? Friendship, it seemed to him, may be 
dispensed with; for the wise man is self-sufficing 
and needs no friends, and the fool can make no 
sensible use of them.? Devotion to one’s country he 
considered ridiculous; for the wise man is a citizen 


of the world, and will not sacrifice himself and his 


wisdom to benefit fools.* 


The views of his School 


respecting the Gods and religion were also expressed 


1 @pacvratos is the term used 
of him by Diog. ii. 116; and 
this epithet is fully justified by 
a passage like that, vi. 97. 

2 Diog. ii. 99. That Theo- 
dorus said this and similar 
things, cannot be doubted after 
the definite and explicit testi- 
mony of Diogenes. It is true 
that, in Plut. Trang. Anim. 5, 
p. 567, Theodorus complains 
that his pupils misunderstood 
him—a statement which, if it 
be true, probably refers to the 
practical application of his 
principles. He may have led 
a more moral life than Bio 
(Diog. iv. 53; Clemens, Pedag. 
15, A.), and yet have expressed 
the logical consequences of the 


Cyrenaic teaching. But it is 
undoubtedly an exaggeration 
to charge him, as Hpiphanius 
(Expos. Fid. 1089, A.) does, 
with inciting to theft, perjury, 
and robbery. 

3 Diog. 98, and Epiphanius, 
l.c. in still stronger terms: 
Gyabdy pdvoyv edAeye Tov evdatpo- 
voovra, pevyew (1, pavaor) 5& roy 
dvoTvxoUvTa, Kay 7 gopds: Kal 
aipetoy elvat thy Upova, mAatbatoy 
dvra Kal areibh (47007?) This 
statement, likewise, seems to 
be rather in the nature of a 
hasty conclusion, for Theodorus 
makes happiness depend on in- 
telligence, and not on things 
without. 

4 Diog. 98, Epiph. 1.c 
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without reserve;! Bio? and Euemerus? herein fol- 
_—__ lowing his example. For all that, the theory of 


1 The atheism of Theodorus, 
which, besides bringing down 
on him an indictment at 
Athens, gained for him the 
standing epithet &@eos (he was 
called @ebs according to Diog. 
ii. 86, 100, in allusion to a joke 
of Stilpo’s, but probably kar’ 
dvripacww for %eos), will be fre- 
quently mentioned. In Diog. 
97 he says: fv... wavtdracw 
Gvaipav tas wep) Gedy ddtas - 
kat abrod mepterixouey BiBAlwp 
emvyeypaymev@ wept Ocdy ovk 
edkarappovnt@: e& of gacw 
*Enlixoupov AdBoyta ra mAcioTa 
eireiy, The last statement can 
only apply to the criticism of 
belief in the Gods generally, 
for Epicurus’ peculiar views 
about them were certainly not 
shared by Theodorus.  Sezt. 
Pyrrh. iii. 218; Math. ix. 61, 
55, mentions him among those 
who deny the existence of the 
Gods, with the addition: aa 
Tod mepl Oedy cuvtdyparos ta 
wapd tots “EAAno: Oeodvyotueva 
moldws dvarkevdoas. Cie. (N. 
D. i. 1, 2) says: nullos [Deos] 
esse omnino Diagoras Melius 
et Theodorus Cyrenaicus puta- 
verunt. Jdid. 23, 63: Nonne 
aperte Deorum naturam sustu- 
lerunt? Jbid. 42,117: Omnino 
Deos esse negabant, a statement 
which Minue. Fel. Oct. 8, 2, and 
Lact. Ira Dei, 9, probably re- 
peat after him. Likewise Plut. 
Comm. Not. 31, 4, p. 1075, says: 
Hyen Theodorus and those who 
shared his views did not de- 
clare God to be corruptible, 
GAN od erlorevoay ws %or m1 


kpbaprov, Hpiph. (Expos. Fid. 


1089, A.) also asserts that he 
denied the existence of a God. 
In the face of these agreeing 
testimonies, the assertion of 
Clemens (Pedag. 15, A.), that 
Theodorus and others had 
wrongly been called atheists, 
and that they only denied the 
popular Gods, their lives being 
otherwise good, can be of little 
weight. Theodorus no doubt 
denied the Gods of the people 
in the first place, but it was 
not his intention to distinguish 
between them and the true God. ° 
The anecdotes in Diog. ii. 101, 
116, give the impression of in- 
sincerity. 

? Diog. iv. 54: worAAd BE kad 
Gbedrepoy mporepépero tots dut- 
Aovar TovTO @eoddpeioy &morad- 
gas but in his last illness he 
was overcome with remorse, 
and had recourse to enchant- 
ments. The argument quoted 
by Sen. Benef. vii. 7, 1, to 
prove that every one and that 
no one commits sacrilege is 
more a rhetorical and intellec- 
tual work of skill. 

* The view of Euemerus re- 
specting the Gods is briefly as 
follows : There are two kinds of 
Gods—heavenly and incorrup- 
tible beings, who are honoured 
by men as Gods, such as the 
sun, the stars, the winds; and 
dead men, who were raised to 
the rank of Gods for their 
benefits to mankind. Diodorus 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. ii. 2, 62. To 
the latter class of beings Hue- 
merus referred the whole of 
Mythology, and supposed it to 
be a history of princes and 
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Aristippus did not altogether satisfy him. He was 
fain to admit that pleasure and pain do not merely 
depend on ourselves and our inner state, but also in 
a great measure on external circumstances; and he 
therefore sought such a definition of the highest 
good as should secure happiness to the wise man, 
and make that happiness dependent on his prudence.! 
This result, he thought, would be reached if happi- 
ness were made to consist, not in individual plea- 
sures, but in a cheerful state of mind—and con- 
versely evil, not in individual feelings of pain, but in 
an unhappy tone of mind ; for feelings being the effects 
of impressions from without, states of mind are in our 
own power.” Accordingly, Theodorus asserted that 
in themselves pleasure and pain are neither good nor 


bad ; goodness consists in cheerfulness, evil in sadness ;: 


the former proceeds from prudence, the latter from 
folly ; therefore pursue prudence and justice, eschew 


Cyrenaic doctrine belongs to 


_ princesses, Uranus, Cronus, 
Theodorus : that not every evil 


Zeus, Rhea, &c. For further 


particulars respecting this ra- 
tionalising history of the Gods, 
consult Steinhart,Allg. Encyclo. 
Art. Euhemerus. V. Sierohka, 
De Euhemero. 
_1 These reasons are not men- 
tioned in so many words, but 
they follow from Theodorus’ 
positions about the highest 
good, and also from the stress 
which, according to Diog. 98, 
he laid on the airdpxesa of the 
wise man, and the difference 
he made between wisdom and 
folly. 

2 Probably what Cic. (Tuse. 
jii, 13, 28; 14, 31) quotes as 


engenders sorrow, but only un- 
foreseen evils, that many pre- 
cautions can be taken to pre- 
vent sorrow by familiarising 
ourselves with the thought of 
future evils. What control of 
outward impressions he con- 
sidered possible by prudence, 
appears also from the explana- 
tory remarks in Stob. Floril. 
119, 16; the wise man has 
never sufficient reason to put 
an end to his own life, and it 
is inconsistent to call vile the 
only evil, and then to put an 
end to life to avoid the suf- 
ferings of life. 


(2) Hege- 
Stas. 
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ignorance and wrong-doing.! Occasionally he him- 
self displayed a fearlessness and an indifference to 


life? which would have done honour to a Cynic.. 


Not that the theory of pleasure was therewith sur- 
rendered, but the older setting of that theory was 
changed. In place of individual pleasures, a state 
of mind was substituted, independent of the mere 
feelings of enjoyment and pleasure. Instead of a 
cheerful resignation to the impressions of the mo- 
ment, the highest good was made to consist in rising 
superior to circumstances. 

Hegesias went a step further. He, too, adheres 
to the general maxims of Aristippus. 
good is identical with pleasure, evil with unhappi- 


With him © 


ness: all that we do, we do only for ourselves; if 


services are rendered to others, it is only because 
advantages are expected in return? But on looking: 


1 Diog. 98: réros © breAduBave 
xapay Kal Aumjyv: Thy wey emt 
ppovioe, thy § em &ppociyn * 
&yabd St ppdynow Kal Sixacocdyny, 
wax 6& tas évayrlas ees, néoa 
d¢ Hdovyy Kad wévov., That justice 
should be reckoned among 
good things may be brought 
into agreement with what is 
quoted p. 266, 8. It is to be 
recommended, because it pro- 
tects us from the unpleasant 
consequences of forbidden ac- 
tions, and from the disquiet 
which the prospect of these 
consequences produces, al- 
though such actions are not in 
themselves inadmissible. 

* When at the court of Ly- 
simachus, he so enraged the 
latter by his frankness (Diog. 


102; Plut. Exil. 16; Philo, Qu. 


Omn. Pr. Tib. p. 606, 884, C.) 
that Lysimachus threatened to 
crucify him, upon which Theo- 
dorus uttered the celebrated 
saying, that it was indifferent 
to him whether he went to 
corruption in the earth or in 
the air. Cic. Tuse. i. 43, 102 5 
Valer. Maw. vi. 2,3; Plut. An: 
Vitios. 8, p. 499; Stob. Floril. 
2, 23, attribute another saying 
to him on the same occasion, 
attributing to Anaxarchus the 
above passage in Stob. Floril: 
2, 23. . 

8 Diog. 11. 93 : of 88 ‘Hynoranot 
Acyduevor ckomods uev eyoy Tos 
avrovds nSovhy rad mévov, whre d& 
xdpw ts elvar phre dirlav phre 
evepyectay, did rd wh 80 adta TadTA 
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round to discover wherein true pleasure is to be 
found, Hegesias met with no very consoling answer. 
Our life, he says, is full of trouble; the numerous 
‘sufferings of the body affect the soul also, disturbing 
its peace; fortune in numberless ways crosses our 
wishes; man cannot reckon upon a satisfactory state 
of mind, in a word, upon happiness.! Even the 
practical wisdom, upon which Aristippus relied, af- 
fords to his mind no security ; for perceptions, accord- 
ing to the old Cyrenaic maxim, not showing us things 
as-they are in themselves, if we are always obliged to 
act according to probabilities, who can be sure that 
our calculations will come true ?? 
cannot be had, it is surely foolish to try for it; 
enough if we can but fortify ourselves against the 
sufferings of life; freedom from pain, not pleasure, 
is our goa]. Yet how may this goal be reached in 
a world where so much trouble and pain falls to our 


And if happiness . 


aipeicbar Nuas ata, GAAA did Tas 
xpelas aitds [probably airav], 
Gv amdvrwy pnd ékeiva irdpxe, 
Thid. 95: rév Te copdy éEavrod 
évera mayta mpdtew* ovdéva yap 
fyyeto9ar tay tAdwy émions Ukiov 
aire: khy yap TA wéyiota SoKT 
mapd Tov Kaprodoba, pH elvat 
avrdtia Gy avtos mapaaxn. Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1089, B., says the 
same, but less accurately. 

1 Diog. 94: thy eddaimoviay 
Baws Gdivaroy elvar* Td pev yap 
gpa woAAGY GvareTAHTOaL TA]- 
pdrav, thy BE Wuxhy cummabety 
76 ocdhpart Kal rapdtrecba, Thy 
BE réxNY TOAAG Tay Kar éArlda 
nkwrvew * Gore 51a TadTa ayi- 
mapkrov Thy evdatmoviay elvat, See 


p. 343, 1. 

2 Diog. 95: avipovv be Kal rds 
aivbhoes ovK axpiBotoas Thy éert- 
yor, Tav 7 ebrdd-yws pavoneveoy 
mdyra mparrew. We insert this 
sentence in the connection of 
the doctrine of Hegesias, where 
it most probably belongs, with- 
out, however, unconditionally 
guaranteeing for it this rela- 
tion. 

8 Diog. 95: rév TE aopdy obx 
obtw mreovdoew ev TH TaY ayabay 
aipécel, as év TH TOY KaKev ovyi, 
TéA0s TiOeLevoy Td wh emimdvws Chv 
pndé Aurnpas* b 5h mepryéver Ou 
Tots Adiapophaaci, rept Ta wounTIKG. 
ahs noovijs. 
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lot? Clearly not at all as long as peace of mine 
depends upon external things and circumstances ; 
contentment is only then sure, when we are indif- 
ferent to everything which produces pleasure or pain.! 
These, as Hegesias observes, depend ultimately, 
,not upon things, but upon our attitude towards 
things ; in itself nothing is pleasant or unpleasant, 
but makes a varied impression, according to our 
tone and condition.? Neither riches nor poverty 
affect the happiness of life; the rich not being 
happier than the poor. Neither freedom, nor slavery, 
high nor low rank, honour nor dishonour, are condi- 
tions of the amount of pleasure we receive. Indeed, 
life only appears a good thing to a fool; to the wise 
man it is indifferent. No Stoic or Cynic could more 
sternly denounce the value of external things than 
the pupil of Aristippus here does. With these prin- 
ciples is connected the noble and thoroughly Socratic 
maxim that faults do not call for anger, nor human 
beings for hatred, but only for instruction, since no 
one intentionally does what is wrong ;‘ desiring what 
is pleasant, everyone desires what is good; and as 
the wise man does not allow his peace of mind to 
depend on things. external, neither does he allow it 
to be ruffled by the faults of others. 


? See preceding note. 

2 Diog. 94: pice 7’ oddty Hdd 
A} andes SrerdduBavoy > did de 
omdviey 7) Eevicudy } Képw rods 
mey Hder0a rods 8 andas exew 

8 Thid. 95: nal rE wey &dporn 
7d Giv Avoiredts, elvar, TG dé 
ppovium adidpopoy* which pro- 


bably only bears the sense 
given in the text. Similarly 
Epiphanius, |. c.; conf. p. 348, 1. 

* Ibid. : Revo r& Gpaprhwara 
ovyy' @uns tuyxdve* ob yap 
éxdvTa Gpaprdvew, aAAd Tie 
made. Karnvarykacuévoy* Kal ph 
piohoey, MaAAoV dk weradiddCew. 
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In the theory of Hegesias it is seen more decidedly 
even than in that of Theodorus, that the doctrine of 
pleasure is unsatisfactory. It is even expressly ad- 
mitted that human life has about it more of sorrow 
than joy, and hence a perfect indifference to things 
outward is insisted upon. But what right has Hege- 
sias to identify pleasure with the good, and pain with 
evil? After all, the good is that which is the con- 

dition of our well-being; if this be indifference 
rather than pleasure, indifference and not pleasure 
is the good; the doctrine of pleasure has come round 
“to its opposite—the Cynic independence of everything 
external. Not that the Cyrenaic school could avow 
‘this as its general principle without surrendering its 
own position ; still it is distinctly avowed within that 
school that pleasure is not in all cases the highest 
motive. Anniceris indeed maintained that the aim 
of every action is the pleasure resulting therefrom ; 
and, like the older Cyrenaics, he would not hear of a 
general aim of life, nor substitute freedom from pain 
in the place of pleasure.’ He observed too that by 
pleasure only our own pleasure can be understood ; 
for of the feelings of others, according to the old 


1 Clemens, Strom. ii. 417, B.: statement in Diog. ii.96: of 8 


of 8& ’Avyixéperot KadAovmevor . . . 
roo pv BAov Blov TéAos ovdéey 
dpicpevoy eratay, éxdorns 5é 
modkews 1Si0v imdpxew TéAos, Thy 
“di Tis mpdtews mepryiwomevny 
Hdovyv, obro: of Kupnvairol roy 
Bpov Ths ndovis "Emixovpov, TovT- 
éott Thy rod aGAyodvtTos tretal- 
peo, a0erodo veKpod Kardoracw 
a&moxadovvres. See p. 354, 1. This 
‘would justify the inaccurate 


*Avviképetot TA pev LAAa Kata 
tavtda TovTois—the School of 
Hegesias—and also the asser- 
tion (Swid.’Avvlx.) that Anni- 
ceris, although living, accord- 
ing to Suidas, in the time of 
Alexander, was an Epicurean. 
Cicero and Diogenes likewise 
affirm that his School declared 
pleasure to be the good. 
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teaching of his School, we can know nothing.’ Yet 
pleasure is not only caused by enjoyments of the 
senses, but by intercourse with other men and by 
honourable pursuits.? Hence, Anniceris allowed to 
friendship, gratitude, family affection, and patriotism 
an independent value, quite apart from the benefit 
resulting from these relations. He even went so 
far as to say that the wise man would make sacri- 
fices for them, nor would his happiness suffer from his 
so doing, even if there remained to him but little 
actual enjoyment. This admission brought him 
round to the ordinary view of life, to which he ap- 
proximated still further by attaching less value to 
prudence, the second element in the Cyrenaic doctrine 
of morals, than Aristippus had done. In fact, he 
denied that prudence alone is sufficient to make us 
safe and to raise us above the prejudices of the 
masses ; there must. be practice as well, to overcome 
the effect of perverse use.‘ 


1 Diog. 96: thy te rod prov 
eVdaimoviay 8° avthy ph elvat 
dperhy, pnd yap aicdnthy 
mwédas irdpxew. See p. 350, 1. 

2 Clemens, 1. c. continues : 
xalpew yap uds mh pdvoy ém 
Ndovats, GAAX ka emt duiAtas ral 
ém pidroriulors, Comp, Cic. Off. 
iii. 33, 116. See p. 347, 2. 
The expression in Clement, thy 
ek Ths mpdtews meprywoudvny 
7dovy", probably refers not only 
to the pleasure resulting from 
an action, but to the pleasure 
immediately bound up there- 
with. 

3 Diog. 96: GmwéArmoy de Kab 
girlay ev Bim kal xdpuv Kal mpds 


 vyovéas Thy Kal dwep matpldos vt 


mpdéew, 80ev, did radra Kay dxA- 
ces dvadetntar 6 gods, oddév 
Hrrov evdamovhoer, kdv drlya Hdéa 
wepryévntatavta. Ibid. 97: rév 
te plrov py id Tas xpelas udvoy 
arodéxer Oat, dv Srodctmovcay mh 
emiotpeperbat* AAG Kad mapa Thy 
yeyovviay etyoiav: fs evera Kar 
mévous Srouevetv, Kal rot TiWéuevoy 
ndovhy Tédos Kal axOduevoy em rE 
orépecOat adtis Sums éxovolws 
Drouevely 5a Thy mpds Tov aor 
oropyny. : 

* Thid. 96 : wh cival re abrdpen 


Ty Adbyov mpds 7d Oappjom Kal 


THs Tv To\AGY Sdkns brepdvw 
yevérOar* Selv F aveblCeoar dd 
Thy ék ToAAOD ourrpadeicav Hiv 

pavany didbeow, 
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Thus the Cyrenaic doctrine is seen gradually to 
vanish away. Aristippus declared that pleasure was 
the only good, understanding by pleasure actual en- 

joyment, and not mere freedom from pain; and, 
- moreover, making the pleasure of the moment, and 
not the state of man as a whole, to be the aim of 
all action. One after another these limitations were 
abandoned. Theodorus denied the last one, Hegesias 
the second, and even the first was assailed by Anni- 
ceris. It thus appears how impossible it is to com- 
bine the Socratic demand for prudence and indepen- 
dence of the external world, with the leading thought 
of the theory of pleasure. The Socratic element 
disintegrates that theory and brings it round to its 
opposite. The process, however, taking place with- 
out intellectual consciousness, no new principle 
results therefrom. Oddly enough the very men in 
whom this result is most apparent, in other respects 
clung to the doctrines of Aristippus with the greatest 
pertinacity. 
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A. Incon- 
sistenctes 
of the im- 
perfect 
Socratic 
schools. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
RETROSPECT. 


INCONSISTENCIES appear to have been common to all 


the Socratic Schools. It was, without doubt, an in- 


consistency on the part of the Megarians to confine 
knowledge to conceptions, and at the same time to 
do away with all possibility of development and with 
anything like multiplicity or definiteness in concep- 
tions; to declare that being is the good, and, at the 
same time, by denying variety and motion to being, 
to deprive it of that creative power which alone can 
justify such a position; to begin with the Socratic 
wisdom, and to end in unmeaning hair-splitting. 
It was an inconsistency on the part of Antisthenes 
to endeavour to build all human life on a foundation 
of knowledge, whilst at the same time destroying all 
knowledge by his statements touching the meaning 
and connection of conceptions. It was no small in- 
consistency both in himself and his followers to aim 
at a perfect independence of the outer world, and — 
yet to attribute an exaggerated value to the externals 

of the Cynic mode of life; to declare war against 
pleasure and selfishness, and at the same time to 
pronounce the wise man free from the most sacred ~ 
moral duties; to renounce all enjoyments, and yet 
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to revel in the enjoyment of a moral self-exaltation. Oxap. 

In these inconsistencies and in their unintentional : ag 

-contradictions appears the unsatisfactory nature of 

the principles from which all these Schools started. 

It is seen how far they were removed from the per- 

fect moderation, from the ready susceptibility of 

mind, from the living versatility of Socrates, all 

-clinging to particular sides of his personal character, 

but unable to comprehend it as a whole. 
The same fact will also, no doubt, explain that 3B. These 

‘tendency to Sophistry which is so striking in these more foi- 

philosophers. The captious reasoning of the Mega- ”™rs of 


schools are 


Socrates — - 


rians, the indifference of the Cynics to all speculative thanof the 
knowledge, and their contempt for the whole theory 2" 
of conceptions, no less than the doctrines of Aristip- 

pus relative to knowledge and pleasure, savour more 

-of the Sophists than of Socrates. Yet all these 

schools professed to follow Socrates, nor was there 

one of them which did not place some element of the 

Socratic philosophy at the head of its system. It 

is therefore hardly correct for modern writers to find 

‘nothing but sophistical views in their teaching, sup- 
plemented and corrected by what is Socratic, and, 

instead of deducing their differences from the many- 
-sidedness of Socrates, to refer them to the diversities 

of the Sophists converging from many sides towards . ‘ 
the Socratic philosophy as a centre.! With decided 


1K. F. Hermann, Ges. Abh. to be regarded as a corrective, 
228, who, amongst other things modifying more or less strongly 
there says that the agreement their fundamental views de- 
in matter between these schools rived from the Sophists; they 
and the Socratic teaching ought are the pioneers of advancing 
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admirers of Socrates, such as Antisthenes and Euclid, 
there can be not even a shadow of support for this: 
view. Such men conscientiously aiming at a faith- 
ful reproduction of the life and teaching of Socrates,. 
must have been conscious that to him they were first 
indebted for an intellectual centre, and that from: 
him they had first received the living germ of a true- 
philosophy ;—indeed this may be clearly observed in 
their philosophy. In their case it is wrong to speak 
of the ennobling influence of Socrates on sophistical 
principles; we ought rather to speak of the influence: 
of sophistry on their treatment of the teaching of” 
Socrates. Socrates, as it were, gave the substance of 
the teaching, sophistry being only a narrower limita-- 
tion of it; for this reason a School like that of the- 
Stoics was able in the end to connect itself with that 
of the Cynics. 

With Aristippus the case is somewhat different.. 
Yet even in respect of him it has been already 
established, not only that he professed to be a fol-- 
lower of Socrates, but that he really was one, although 
he penetrated less than others into the deeper mean-- 
ing of the founder’s teaching, and showed the influ-- 
ence of sophistical views most plainly. If then, | 


sophistry, endeavouring to act 
as an equipoise to Socratic 
teaching, &c. Yet this remark 
agrees ill with those steps in 
advance of Socrates which 
Hermann thinks to discern in 
many sophistical assertions of 
Antisthenes and Aristippus 
(see pp. 296, 1; 370, 2), and 


with the proof of the differ- 
ence in principle between the- 
Eristie of the Sophists and 
that of Megara. (Ges. Abh. 250, - 
f.) Far more correct and more: 
in keeping with our view was- 
that expressed by Hermann at. 
an earlier time. (Plat. 257.) 
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besides lower capacities, previous sophistical training 


may be the cause which prevented the founders of 
the imperfect Schools from entering so deeply or 
fully into the spirit of their master as Plato did, it 
should also be remembered that Socrates himself 
gave occasion to this variety in the Schools which 
were connected with him. On the one hand, his 
personal character afforded so rich a field as to invite 
investigation in the most opposite directions; on the 
other hand, the scientific form of his philosophy was 
so imperfect and so unsystematic, that it gave scope 
for many diverging modes of treatment.’ 

This disintegration of the Socratic Schools is 
accordingly not without importance for the further 
progress of philosophy. Bringing out the separate 
elements which were united in Sacrates, and connect- 
ing them with the corresponding elements in the pre- 
Socratic philosophy, it held them up for more careful 
observation. The problems were set for all sub- 
sequent thinkers to discuss. The logical and ethical 
consequences of the Socratic maxims were brought 
to light. On the other hand, it was seen what the 
separation of the various elements in the teaching 
of Socrates, and their combination with other 
theories, would lead to, unless these theories were 


1 Gic. de Orat. iii. 16, 61, 
observes with some justice, but 
somewhat superficially: Cum 
essent plures orti fere a Socrate, 
quod ex illius variis et diversis 
et in omnem partem diffusis 
disputationibus alius aliud ap- 
-prehenderat, proseminate sunt 


quasi familiz dissentientes in- 
ter se,&c. For instance, Plato 
and Antisthenes, qui patien- 
tiam et duritiam in Socratico 
sermone maxime adamarat, and 
also Aristippus, quem illac ma- 
gis voluptarie disputationes 
delectarant. 


C. Im- 
portance 
of these 
schools. 
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first recast after the mind of Socrates. In this way 
the one-sidedness of the smaller Socratic schools 
was indirectly instrumental in enforcing the demand 
for a comprehensive treatment which should connect. 
the different aspects of the Socratic philosophy more 
closely with each other and with earlier systems, and 
decide the importance of each one relatively to the: 
rest. In both ways these Schools influenced Plato. 
and Aristotle, Euclid supplying to Plato the basis. 
for his theory of ideas, Antisthenes and Aristippus 
the groundwork for his theory of the highest good. 
Of greater importance is the fact that those fol— 
lowers of Socrates prepared the way for the course 
taken by philosophy after the time of Aristotle. 
True as it is that the post-Aristotelian systems are 
not immediately connected with the imperfect 
Socratic Schools, and that those systems would 
have been impossible without Plato and Aristotle ; 
still it must not be forgotten that these thinkers 
are also deeply indebted to the Socratic Schools.. 
The predominance of practical over intellectual 
interests which ‘the post-Aristotelian philosophy dis-- 
plays; the moral contentment with which the wise 
man, withdrawing from everything external, falls 
back upon the consciousness of his freedom and 
virtue; the citizenship of the world which can dis- 
pense with a country and political interest—all these 
peculiarities of later times are foreshadowed in the 
lesser Socratic Schools. The Stoa adopted the moral 
principles of the Cynics almost in their entirety, only 
softening them down and expanding them in applica— 
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- tion. The same School looks for its logic chiefly to the 
Megarians besides Aristotle. From the School of 
Megara too the scepticism of Pyrrho and the Academy 
branched off, albeit in a somewhat different direction. 
The teaching of Aristippus reappears in Epicurus, 
only changed in some details. In short, tendencies, 
which at an earlier period: could only secure a qua- 
lified recognition, obtained the upper hand when 
strengthened, recast, and supplemented by other 
elements. 

Yet even this was not possible until the intellec- 
tual strength of Greece had abated, and her political 
condition had become so far hopeless as to favour 
the view that indifference to everything external 
could alone lead to peace of mind. Previously the 
intellectual sense had been too quick. and the Greek 
spirit too keen, to allow the hard-won results of the 
Socratic philosophy to be thus frittered away. That 
philosophy according to its deeper bearings must 
needs issue in a science of conceptions such as was 
set forth by Plato and Aristotle. 

Only by separating the various but inwardly con- 
nected elements of the Socratic teaching, only by 
confounding the form in which Socrates clothed his 
teaching with that teaching itself, and mistaking 
defects in manner for defects in matter, could phi- 
losophy be limited to metaphysics so abstract and 
a criticism so empty as the Megarian, to morals so 
unintellectual and absolutely negative as those of 
the Cynics; or could the doctrine of Aristippus pass 
for truly Socratic. Whilst therefore these Schools 


Pio was the work of Plato. 
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ACA 
[aioe ait 269 
Academy, older, 50; connected 


with Plato, 51; new, 4 
Accusation, the, of Socrates, 193 


ischines, view of Socrates, 76; | 


assigns the reason for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, 211; a 
disciple of Socrates, 245; his 
prose preferred by some to that 
of Xenophon, 245 

Aischylus, illustrating the state of 
thought in the fifth century, B.C., 
6 ; on the boundary line between 
two periods, 9; difference be- 
tween, and Sophocles, 12; con- 
trasted with Euripides, 16 

ZEthiops, a pupil of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 342 

Agatho, the dainty elegance of, 
20 

Alcibiades, of Plato’s, 78; allows 
that the discourses of Socrates 
seem rude, 80; fascinated by 
Socrates, 183, 184; his connec- 
tion with Socrates, 207, 214, 
219, 221 

Alexinus, a native of Elis, notorious 
for his captiousness, 253; two 
arguments of his known, 268; 
attacked by Menedemus the Hre- 
trian, 282 

Anaxagoras, his teaching referred 
to by Euripides, 19; proves that 


| 
| 


ANT 


spirit alone can make a world out 
of matter, 42; teaching known 
to Socrates, 57; extravagant 


theories of, 135; hisview of God 
as the Reason of the world, 176; 


his atheism charged on Socrates, 
221 - 
Ancient morality, relation of So- 
crates to, 226 
Anniceris, a Cyrenaic, pupil of 
Antipater, 343, 375, 379, 385» 
Antigone of Sophocles, 13 3 
Antipater, a Cyrenaic, pupil of the 
elder Aristippus, 342; Hegesias 
and Anniceris his pupils, 343 
Antisthenes, theory of, dangerous 
tothe popular faith, 229; founder 
of a Socratic School, the Cynic, 
247, 284, 291; anativeof Athens, 
284; rejects every combination 
of subject and predicate, 277 ; 
holds that the One alone exists, 
279; the teacher of Diogenes, 
286; his character, 291; ex- 
presses himself in favour of cul- 
ture, 293; his 
theory, 297; prefers madness to 
pleasure, 305; how led to his 
views, 307; allows that some 
kinds of pleasure are good, 308 ; 
makes virtue consist in know- 
ledge, 310, 311; considers mar- 
riage unnecessary, 320 ; censures 


popular government, 322; doubts 


nominalistic — 


LO ae INDEX. 


ANY 


popular faith, 327; assails my- 
steries, 329; makes happiness 
the end of philosophy, 346; de- 
viates from teaching of Socrates, 
374; inconsistencies of, 386 
Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, 
193; his dislike for Socrates, 
203; based on some supposed 
personal injury, 205, 206, 207 ; 
a leading democrat, 211; a vio- 
lent opponent of the Sophists, 
218 ; supposed to uphold ancient 
morality, 231 
Aphrodite, story of, in Huripides, 
17 
Apollonius of Cyrene, surnamed 
Cronos, 251 
Apology, 101; the language of 
Socrates in, 79; sifting of men 
described in, 125; cautious lan- 
guage of, on a future life, 153 ; 
moral considerations dwelt on 
by Socrates in his, 185; proves 
that popular opinion about So- 
crates agreed with the picture 
drawn by Aristophanes, 215 ; 
Xenophon’s, 205 
Archilaus, teaches that the spirit 
returns to the ether, 19; falsely 
said to have been a teacher of 
Socrates, 57 
Archipylus, an Elean philosopher, 
280 
Arete, daughter of the elder Ari- 
stippus, 341 
Arginusz, state of public feeling 
after battle of, 207; Socrates 
hazarded his life to save the 
victors at, 225 
Aristides, the time of, 231; sup- 
posed relationship of, to So- 
_ * erates, 62, 2. 
Avistippus, connection of his teach- 
ing to that of Socrates, 155; doc- 
- trine of, 392 ; founder of a Socra- 
tic School, the Cyrenaic, 247, 337; 
- independent in character, 339 ; 
his pupils, 341; the Cyrenaic 


ARI 


doctrine his, 344; studied Ethics. 
exclusively, 346; thinks happi- 
ness the.end of philosophy, 347, 
375, 385; considers enjoyment 
an end in itself, 347, 376 ; theory 
of highest good, 391; develop- 
ment of his leading thought, 
348 ; considers feeling produced 
by internal motion, 352; con- 
duct and views of, 352, 361; a 
free-thinker, 367; greatly in- 
debted to Socrates, 368; not a 
degenerate pupil of Socrates, 
370, 375; has many Socratic 
traits, 372; dispenses with 
property and enjoyment, 373;. 
deviates further from Socrates 
than Antisthenes, 374; his scanty 
remarks on the origin of im- 
pressions, 374; his principles. 
adhered to by Theodorus, 379; 
and by Hegesias, 380; teaching 
reappears in Epicurus, 392 

Aristippus the younger, grandson 
of the elder Aristippus, 341 ;. 
his pupils, 342 

Aristophanes, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 29; an 
enemy of innovation, 29, 108, 
114, 217, 218; his play of the 
‘ Clouds’ supposed to have been 
suggested by Anytus, 203, 206 
[see Clouds]; considered So- 
crates a dangerous teacher, 207 ;. 
opposes him on patriotic grounds,. 
209; charges Socrates with So- 
phistic display, 221 

Aristotelian distinction between: 
philosophy and convention, 312 

Aristotle, his physical discussions, 
45 ; subordinate to metaphysics, 
40; expands the conceptional 
philosophy of Socrates, 42, 47, 
128; adheres to Idealism, 41, 
49; his criticism of Plato’s. 
Ideas, 49; his ethical views, 46 ;. 
the ripe fruit of Greek philoso-. 
phy, 50; influenced by imper- 
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fect Schools, 50; introduces in- 
ductive method, 129 ; his notices 
of Socratic philosophy, 101, 104, 
137 ; agree with those of Plato, 
181, 182; and supplement those 
of Xenophon, 183; his view of 
the chief merit of Socrates, 132 ; 
attacked by Eubulides, 251; de- 
nies that any propositions are 
false, 301; gives logic to the 
Stoics, 391 

Aristotle of Cyrene, a contem- 
porary of Theodore, 344 

Aristoxenus, account of Socrates, 
58, -n.; disparaging, 70, 2 

Asceticism of Neoplatonists, 46; 
of Antisthenes, 305; of post- 
Aristotelians, 45 

Asclepiades removes Elean School 
to Eretria, 280 

Asiatic, the state of Xenophon an 
A. kingdom, 244 

Aspasia, teacher of Socrates, 57; a 
friend of Socrates, 166 

Athenian polish, 73; taste, 80; de- 
mocracy, 169, 194, 223 ; popular 
men, 29; people victims, 30; 
tragedians, 4 

Athenians, 198, 211, 228; guilt of, 
233, 234; repentance of, 201 

Athens, central position of, 3; 
legendary history of, 28 ; plague 
of, 28; citizens of, 31; their ad- 
vantages, 31; state of, after 
Peloponnesian war, 28, 29, 30; 
intellectual movement going on 
at, 54, 55, 183; the abode of So- 
erates, 193, 230; state of public 
opinion, 234; political intrigues 
of, 51; not governed by Sophists, 
204; fall of, 218; old constitu- 
tion re-established by enemies 
of Sophists, 219; ancient glory 
of, 219 ; Gods of, 214 ; Aristippus 
led to Athens, 337 

Atomists, views of, known to Socra- 
tes, 57 

Atreus, story of house of, 8 
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Attic prose, models of, 245; philo-- 
sophy, 52 

Authorities for the philosophy of 
Socrates, 101, 105, 181,184; for- 
Megarian philosophy, 249 


dn samene of Euripides, 17 


Bacchylides illustrating the pro--_ 
blem of philosophy, 21 

Bacchus, story of birth of, 17 

Being and Becoming, Megarian 
view of, 259 a 

Bio, the Borysthenite, a Cyrenaic,. 
pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 

Brucker’s time, a turning point in 
estimate of authorities for So- 
crates’ life, 99 

Bryso, son of Stilpo, 255 


oem [see Hristic]. 


Cato’s view of the condemnation: 
of Socrates, 205 

Cebes, 246 

Character of Socrates, greatness. 
of, 70; peculiar features in, 77 ;. 
Grecian peculiarities in, 74, 95 

Characteristics of the Socratic phi-- 
losophy, 102 

Charges, unfounded, against So-- 
crates, 220; charges against his. 
political views, 213 ; against his. 
moral and religious views, 214 

Charmides, a disciple of Socrates, 
212 

Chronology of the life of Socrates,. 
ba, m. 1 ; 

Chrysippus, blames Menedemus. 
and Stilpo for plausible fallacies,.. 
282 

Civil life, 165; renunciation Oho 
by Cynics, 319 

Cleon, 210, 30 
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Clinomachus, 251 

Clytzmnestra, of Alschylus, 13; 
of Euripides, a doubter, 18 

“ Clouds,’ the, of Aristophanes, 

* suggested by Anytus, 203, 206 ; 
attack Socrates as a Sophist, 
210, 215; scope of, 214 ; portrait 
in, 215, 61, m. 1. 

Comedians, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 29 

onceptions, theory of, characte- 
ristic of the Socratic Era, 39, 
40, 109 ; importance of, for So- 
crates, 131; defined, 41; com- 
mon to Plato and Aristotle, 42 ; 
developed, 47; formation of, 
128 ; proof by, 128, 130; rejected 
by Euclid, 259; developed to 
Nominalism by Cynics, 297 [see 
Dialectic] 

Condemnation of Socrates, 198; 
causes of, 202; not the work of 
the Sophists, 202; not due to 
personal animosity, 205; real 
causes of, 213; justice of, 220 

‘Connus, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 56, 1 

*Contemporaries, relation of Socra- 
tes to, 231 

«Conviction, personal, insisted on 
by Socrates, 227 

Corinth, 251 

Corybantic mysteries, 33 

Crates, a pupil of Diogenes, 288 ; 
speaks approvingly of culture, 
293; displays art, 334 

Critias, Sophistic moralising of, 
211; fascinated by the wisdom 
of Socrates, 183; a pupil of 
Socrates, 221 ; the most unseru- 
pulous of the oligarchs, 211 

* Crito,’ the, of Plato, 152 

“Cronos, surname of Apollonius, 
251; andof Diodorus, 252 

Custom, distinction between, and 
philosophy, 312 

Cynicism, traces of, in Stilpo’s 
moral teaching, 276, 277 


INDEX. 
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Cynics, 284; history of, 284; teach- 


ing of, 291; morality of, 160, 
301; practice of, 314 ; influence 
on the world, 331; go back to 
Eleatic doctrine, 248 ; depreciate 
knowledge, 295; Nominalism 
of, 300; declare contradiction 
impossible, 301; negative side 
of morality, 310; positive side, 
312; good and evil, 301; virtue, 
310; wisdom and folly, 313; re- 
nunciation of self, 315, 358, 370; 
renunciation of society, 319, 
379; the family, 320; civil life, 
322 ; immodesty, 326 ; rejection 
of religion, 276, 327 ; their views 
combined with those of Mega- 
rians by Stilpo, 275, 284; said 
to have studied Ethics exclu- 
sively, 344 

Cynic School, a development of 
the Socratic, 50, 162, 247 ; follows 
the path of self-denial, 373 

Cyrenaics, 337; history of, 337; 
teaching of, 344; go back to 
Protagoras, 248; practical life 
of, 361 ; position of their system, 
369 ; relation of their philosophy 
to Socrates, 369, 374; of their 
moral teaching, 372; of their 
political views, 374; later, 376; 
general position of, 846; view 
of happiness, 45, 346 ; importance 
attached to feelings, 346, 352, 
358 ; doctrine of pleasure, 160, 
352; the highest good, 354; 
modified view of, 356 ; consider 
all notions relative, 348; as- 
sumed a sceptical attitude to- 
wards knowledge, 348, 351; deny 
that any pleasures are bad in 
themselves, 356 ; admit degrees 
of pleasure, 357; happiness not 
the satisfaction of animal in- 
stincts, 359; philosophy how 
connected with Huemerus, 367; 
employ outer world for their 
own ends, 373 


CYR 


Cyrenaic School, a development of 


the Socratic, 50, 247; separate 
branches of, 343; views advo- 
cated within, 376 

Cyrene, 251 

Cyropedeia, the, of Xenophon, 
245 

Cyrus, expressions of the dying, 
179, 242 ; intimacy of Xenophon 
with, 212 . 


AAlMonion, of Socrates, 66, x. 1, 
81; false views of, 82; nota 

genius, 82; regarded as a pri- 
vate oracle, 84, 89, 96; its field 
limited, 90; instances of its in- 
tervention, 86; not the same as 
conscience, 91; philosophical 
view of, 94; said to be substi- 
tuted for God, 220; its position 
in relation to the popular belief, 
229 

Damon, reputed teacher of So- 
crates, 56, 2. 1 

Death of Socrates, 200, 201; re- 
sults of, 235 

— Socrates’ view of, 179 

Defence of Socrates, 196, 197 

Delos, sacred ship, delays the 
execution of Socrates, 201 

Delphic oracle confirms Socrates in 
his course of life, 60, and m. 3, 
122, n. 1; God, 108 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 277 

Demosthenes, a pupil of Eubulides, 
251 

Depreciation of knowledge by Cy- 
nies, 291; limits to, 293 

Destruction, views of Diodorus 
on, 272 

Details of the trial of Socrates, 
194-200 

Dialectic, a criticism of what is, 
133; the art of forming con- 
ceptions, 39; a characteristic 
of Socratic period, 40 ; the foun- 
dation of Plato’s system, 39 [see 
Conceptions, Knonledge | 


ELE 


Dialectical tendency supreme im 
Socrates, 39 : ; 

Didactic poetry illustrating philo-- 
sophy in fifth century, B.c., 21 

Dike, Aischylus’ conceptions of, 8: 

Dioclides, 251 

Diodorus, captiousness of, 269;. 
views on Motion, 269; on De- 


struction, 272; on the Possible,.’ 


272; surnamed Cronos, 252; 
teacher of Philo, 254 

Diogenes, initiates Stilpo into 
Cynic doctrine, 253; a native of 
Sinope and pupil of Antisthenes, 
287 ; uses expressions in favour 
of culture, 293; recommends 
justice, 308; his asceticism, 
320; averse to marriage, 321; 
allows marriage of relations,. 
322; Plato’s view of, 331 ; theory 
and practice overlap with, 369 

—, testimony of, to line of argu- 
ment pursued in Euclid’s time, 
265 

Diotima, teacher of Socrates, 57, I 

Dissen, view on authorities for 
Socrates’ life, 100 

Dodona, doves of, 26 


397 


Droyosen, view of Aristophanes,.. - 


217, n. 


DUCATION of Socrates, 55, 56,. 
tt. Vy B54 BT, 2s le 3 
Egyptian priestesses in Herodotus,. 
26 
Elean-Hretrian School, 279-283 ; 
history of, 279; teaching of, 
281 


Eleatic doctrine of the One and - 


All, 264, 265; difference be- 
tween sensual and rational 
knowledge, 260; revived by 
Cynics, 248 ; also by Megarians, 
250 

Eleatics, subtleties of, 255; doc- 
trines of, 284 

Electra of Euripides, 16, 17 


308 


LI 
Elis, 253 - F 
Elysium, received notions re- 


specting, 24 

Empedocles, views of, known to 
Socrates, 57 

Epicharmus, 21 

Epicurean view of happiness, 45 ; 
apathy, 46 

Epicureanism, an outcome of 
Cyrenaic School, 50 

Epicureans, on the attainment of 
knowledge, 45;.make personal 
conviction the standard of truth, 
116; fond of slander, 70 

Epicurus, placed the highest good 
in freedom from pain, 354; 
gave anew form to the philo- 
sophy of pleasure, 376 ; doctrine 
of Aristippus reappears in, 391 

Bristic, Megarian, 285; that of 

. Buclid, 266; of Hubulides, 268 ; 
of Alexinus, 268; of Diodorus, 
269; of Philo, 273; of Stilpo, 
274 

Eros, a passionate attachment 
grounded on esthetic feeling, 
76; described, 124, 125, 165 

+ Hretrians, 283 

Ethics, the substance of the teach- 
ing of Socrates, 132-148, 172, 
242 [see Morals]; exclusively 
studied by Aristippus, 345 

Bubulides, captiousness of, 267; 
writes against Aristotle, 251; 
the teacher of Demosthenes, 251 

Buclid, an intelligent thinker, 156 ; 
fascinated by the attractions of 
Socrates, 183; founder of a 
Socratic School, the Megarian, 
247, 249, 266; makes use of 
Eleatic doctrines, 259, 265; 
influenced by Heraclitus, 259; 
sees true being in incorporeal 
species, 259; a counterpart to 
Plato, 259; rejects the Platonic 
Ideas, 260; denies that capacity 
exists beyond the time of exer- 
cise, 261; substitutes the Good 


INDEX. 


GOD ~ 


for the One of Parmenides, 262 ; 
rejects explanation by analogy, 
265; eristic of, 265; denies mo- 
tion, 272; makes virtue consist 
in prudence, 304 

Eudemonism of Socrates, 158, 160 

Euemerus, the Greek rationalist, 
a pupil of Theodore, 343, 378 ; 
connection with Cyrenaics pro- 
blematical, 367 

Eumenides of Aschylus, 9, 13, 16 

Euphantus, a pupil of Eubulides, 
252 

Europa, rape of, in Herodotus, 26 

Euripides, illustrating the state 
of thought in the fifth century, 
B.C., 6, 14; sceptical verses of, 
232; a kindred spirit of the 
better Sophists, 15; contrasted 
with Aischylus, 16; a rational- 
ising poet, 17; despiser of pro- 
phecy, 17; tragic movement in, 
20 

Euthydemus, his view of injustice, 
130 

Evenus, reputed teacher of §So- 
erates, 56, 1 


AMILY, renunciation of, by 
Cynics, 320 

Fichte, idealism of, not the ideal- 
ism of Plato, 43; criticism of 
Kant, 158 

Fréret, view of the condemnation 
of Socrates, 203, 204 

Friars, resemblance of, to Cynics, 
335 

Friendship, 163-165 [see Hos] 

‘ Frogs,’ 215 


OD, the oneness of, recognised 

by Socrates, 175; conceived 
as the Reason of the world by 
Socrates, 176; forethought of, 
177; identified with the Good 
by Euclid, 263 


INDEX. 


GOD 


Gods, Socrates charged with re- 
jecting the, of his country, 213 ; 
Cynic views of, 327 
- Good, the object of knowledge, 
147 ; practically determined by 
custom and utility according to 
Socrates, 149; Megarian doc- 
trine of, 262; placed in apathy 
by Stilpo, 277; identified with 
God by Euclid, 263 ; Cynic doc- 
trine of Good and Evil, 301; 
Cyrenaic view of the highest 
good, 354 
Gorgias, Plato’s, 152 
,doubts of, 189, 218, 255; 
criticism of, 265; a teacher of 
Antisthenes, 285, 295, 327 

Grecian peculiarities in the teach- 
ing of Socrates,'74, 320 

Greece, sweeping changes in, 2; 
free states of, 3; gods of, in- 
sulted by Persian expedition, 8; 
mental development of, 35; 
change in inner life of, 184; 
moral life of, 226 ; attention of, 
directed to logical criticism, 
265 
Greek, mode of, thought, 186, 230 ; 
morality, 226, 229, 242; faith, 
229 ; problem proposed to phi- 
losophy in Socrates’ time, 2; 
life involves a contradiction, 7 ; 
morality debased, 76 ; peculiar- 
ity, 166; progress of, 392; pre- 
judice against manual labour, 
242 

Grote, view of Socrates and the 
Sophists, 187, 188, 189 

‘Gyges, story of, 26 


ECUBA in Euripides, 17; 
doubts of, 18 
Hegel’s view of the damdnoy, 96 ; 
view of the relation of Socrates 
to the Sophists, 187, 190; con- 
siders attitude of Socrates op- 
posed to old Greek morality, 226 
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Hegesias, a Cyrenaic pupil of An- 
tipater, 343, 376; adheres to 
the maxims of Aristippus, 380; 
considers life full of trouble, 
381 ; identifies pleasure with the 

_ good, 383; denies the position » 
of Aristippus, 385 

Helen, story of, 26 

Hellas united, 3 

Heraclitus, doctrines of, conveyed 
to Sicily by Sophists, 4; views 
of, known to Socrates, 57; idea 
of God, 176; early scepticism 
of, 243 ; view of the phenomenal 
world, 259; his doctrine of the — 
perpetual flux of things, 350 

Hercules, patron saint of the Cy- 
nics, 306; a doubter in Euri- 
pides, 18 

Herme, mutilation of, 207, 214 

Herodotus, exemplifying the state 
of culture in Greece in fifth 


century, B.C. 24; piety and ~ 


credulity of, 25, 27; a friend of 
Sophocles, 24; but adoubter, 26 

Hesiod, verses of, quoted by So- 
crates, 222 

Hiero, the, 244 : 

Hipparchia, a Cynic, wife of Crates 
288 

Historians, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy in the fifth 
century, B.C., 24 

Homer, verses of, quoted by So- 
erates, 212; 
by Herodotus, 26; explained 
by Antisthenes, 330 

Horned, the, fallacy, 269 

Hypothetical Sentences, view of — 
Philo on, 274 ; 


CHTHYAS, the successor of 
Euclid, 250 
Ideal, Socrates not an insipid, of 
virtue, 74, 203 
Idealism, 39; beginnings of, in So- 
crates, 42; of Aristotle, 43; of _ 


stories criticised — 
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Plato, 48; Fichte’s subjective, 
43 

Ideas of Plato, 48, 137 

Ignorance, consciousness of, the 
first result of self-knowledge, 

. 121 

Immortality of the Soul, Socrates’ 
view of, 178 

- Importance of Socratic teaching, 

- 185 

Individual independence insisted 
on by Socrates, 161; by Cynics 
and Stoics, 162 

Induction necessary to form con- 
ceptions, 129 

Influence of Socrates explained, 186 

Io, wanderings of, 26 

Tphigenia of Euripides, 16 


' Trony of Socrates, 126 


Ixion, story of, 8 


JUSTICE of the condemnation 
of Socrates considered, 218 


ZANT proves immortality of 
A soul by utilitarian argument, 
157; resembles Socrates in po- 
sition, 138, ». 1; contradiction 
in, 157 

Knowledge, true, only gained by 
conceptions, 42, 109 [see Con- 
ceptions] ; virtue consists in, ac- 
cording to Socrates, 140; de- 
preciated by Cynics, 292; So- 
cratic search for true, 124, 108, 
m.1; 109, ». 2; moral value of, 
145 

— of Self, the Socratic, 121 

kuptewy, the fallacy called, 273 


\ 


AIUS, story of, 8 
Leonidas, 77 
' Life of Socrates, 52 
Literature, the problem of philoso- 
phy solved by, 4 


INDEX. 


MEN 


Love for enemies in Socrates, 170 
Lyco, the accuser of Socrates, 194 
Lycurgus, 230 

paeuTixh Téexvn Of Socrates, 125 


AN, Socrates’ view of the dig-. 
nity of, 178 

Marathon, stern race fought at,. 
10, 230; the remembrance of, 
inspires Aristophanes, 29 

Meaning of words, Philo’s view 
of, 274 

Means, relation of, to ends in na- 
ture, 172 

Megara, plunder of, 277 ; Idealism 
of School of, 42 

Megarian School, 253, 284; an 
imperfect expansion of Socratic 
principle, 50, 247; founded by 
Euclid, 249; primarily critical, 
253; history of, 249; doctrine 
of, 255; approximated to Cyni- 
cism, 279 ; merged in Cynicism, 
283; teaching, 255, 258, 269; 
starting point of, 259; develop- 
ment in, 264 

Megarians, go back to Eleatic 
doctrine, 248 ; captious logic of, 
160, 265, 266; their views of 
Being and Becoming, 259; of 
the Good, 263; agree with Plato, 
260; attack popular notions, 
264; fond of fallacies, 267; 
later, indebted to Cynics, 275, 
277 ; inconsistencies of, 386 

Meiner’s view of sources of So- 
cratic authority, 99 

Meletus, the accuser of Socrates, 
193, 203, 205, 206 ; said to have 
suggested the ‘Clouds’ to Aris- 
tophanes, 203 ; hesitates to ac- 
cuse Socrates of Sophistry, 221; 
pans of ancient morality, 

1 : 

‘ Memorabilia,’ the, of Xenophon, 
72, 75, 78, 102, 132, 167, 183 

Menedemus, 281; attempts of 


INDEX. 


MEN 


Alexinus to entangle, in falla- 
cies, 269 ; removes Elean School 
to Eretria, 280; directs atten- 
tion to moral questions, 281 
Menedemus, a later Cynic, 290 
Menippus, a later Cynic, 290 
Meno’s question whether virtue is 
obtained by exercise or instruc- 
tion, 313 : 
Method of Socrates, 113 
Metrocles, brother of Hipparchia, 
a Cynic, 289 


‘Military service of Socrates, 66, 


n. 2 

Miltiades, time of, 231 

‘ Mirror,’ the, of Cebes, 246 

Moderation, the, of Socrates, 72, 
74, 161 

Modesty suppressed by Cynics, 
326 


- Monimus, a Cynic, expresses him- 


self in favour of culture, 294 

Moral importance of theory of 
conceptions, 113; particular 
moral relations discussed by 
Socrates, 160 

Morality, practically determined, 
according to Socrates, by cus- 
tom and utility, 149; inconsis- 
tency of Socrates, 151; super- 
ficially treated by Socrates, 151; 
relation of Socrates to older 
morality, 226; relation of So- 

' erates to cotemporary morality, 
231 

Morals of the Cynics, 301 

Moschus, an Elean philosopher, 
280 

Motion, view of Diodorus on, 269 

Myrto, the supposed wife of So- 
crates, 61, 62, ”. 

Mysteries, spread of, after Pelo- 
ponnesian war, 32 


ATURE, view of, foreign to 
Socrates, 135, 137; held by 
Socrates, 172-175; studied by 
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PER 


oe Sag ages philosophers, 39 

Neoplatonism the coping-stone of 
Greek philosophy, 51 

Neoplatonists, resort to higher 
revelations, 45; their asceticism, 
46; later philosophers, 105 

Neopythagoreans, 35 

New Academy, time of, 4 

Nicias, superstition of, 28 

Niobe, story of, 8 

Nominalism of Cynics, 297, 300 


6 DIPUS Coloneus’ of Sopho- 
cles, 13 
Olympic goddess, 9 
Olympus, inhabitants of, derided, 
232 
Orphic traditions, 19; mysteries, 
33 


AN ZETIUS, rejected writings 
of Simmias and Cebes, 246 

Paris, story of, questioned in Euri- 
pides, 17 ; in Herodotus, 26 

Parmenides, teaching known to 
Socrates, 57, 58; followed by 
Euclid, 260; reduced action 
and passion to the sphere of the 
Becoming, 260; discovered a 
contradiction in the Becoming, 
261; attributes assigned by him 
to real being, 262; proved his 
position directly, 265 

Party, Socrates not the victim of 
a political, 211 

Pasicles, a Megarian, younger than 
Eubulides, 251 

Peloponnesian War, Thucydides’ 
history of, 27 ; increasing spread 
of mysteries about time of, 32; 
views of Socrates fixed about 
time of, 61; fall of Athens in, 
218; period after, 231 

Pericles, art in the time of, 3, 10; 
the age of, 28, 54 

Peripatetic School, 50; connected 
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with Aristotle, 51; strictures 
on Socrates, 70 

Persian War, achievements of, 3 ; 
unexpected result of, 8; Socrates 
born in last years of, 53 

Persians, battles with, 6 

‘Pheedo,’ Plato’s, 59, 137 

Pheedo, the founder of a Socratic 
School, the Elean-Eretrian, 247, 
279 ; anative of Elis, 279; the 
favourite of Socrates, 280; his 
opinions, 281 

¢ Pheedrus,’ the, 79 

Philo, a Megarian and pupil of 
Diodorus, 254, 273 ; his captious- 
ness, 273 

Philolaus, Simmias and Cebes pu- 
-pils of, 246 

Philosophic Schools, permanence 
of, 51 

Philosophy, problem proposed to, 

_ in fifth century, B.c., 2 ; problem 
solved by politics, art, and reli- 
gion, 2-34; progress of, in fifth 
century, B.C., 35 seq. 

Physical Science not dispensed 
with by Plato, 45 

Physics, ethics substituted for, by 
post-Aristotelian philosophy, 43 

Pindar, illustrating the problem 
of philosophy, 22, 23: respect 
for natural talent, 23 

Plato, Writings of, 99; his dia- 
logues, 100, 181, 183 ; most his- 
torical of, 170; his ‘ Apology,’ 
179, 215; on the Megarians, 
257 ; agrees with, 260; and Xeno- 
phon as authorities, 99; de- 
scribes Huclid’s method, 265 

—, His portrait of Socrates, 101 ; 
calls Socrates the wisest and 
best of men, 73; praises his 
social virtues, 75 ; describes him 
as a perfect thinker, 105 ; speaks 
of his peculiar moderation, 75 ; 
his use of the term Eros, 76; 
his singularity, 77 ; his outward 
appearance, 78; the apparent 
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shallowness of his discourses, 
80; speaks of the damudvov of 
Socrates, 84, 85, 87, 89; speaks. 
of Socrates’ attitude towards 
natural science, 137; veils the 
shallowness of Socrates’ theory 
of virtue, 155; mentions what 
told most against Socrates at 
the trial, 205, 207, 217; asso- 
ciates Socrates with Aristo- 
phanes, 210, 216; his language 
about Anytus, 203, 205, 206 ; 
value of Plato’s testimony con- 
sidered, 91, 92; his agreement 
with Xenophon, 92, 154, 171, 
181, 188; with Aristotle, 137 
—, Philosophy of, considered So- 
crates a deep thinker, 96; his 
Shee the fruit of Socrates, 
138, 187; but more developed, 


41, 141, 392; influenced by im- . 


perfect Socratic Schools, 50, 51 5 
regards species as living forces,. 
260; dialectic, 270; the founda- 
tion of his system, 40; his 
idealism, 42, 48, 49; advance: 
from sensible beauty to moral 
beauty, 46; essential concep- 
tions found in all things, 131; 
his teaching concerning the 
State, 46, 169; his physical in- 
quiries, 45; reality of concep- 
tion, 47, 59; difference between 
him and Aristotle, 49; the 
bloom of Greek philosophy, 49 
influenced by imperfect Socratic 
Schools, 50; his description 
of Simmias and Cebes, 246 ; 
speaks of Cynic definition 
knowledge as tautological, 312; 
his view of Diogenes, 331 

Platonic distinction between cus- 
tom and philosophy, 312; ideas, 
48 } 

Platonist, Menedemus said to have 
been a, 283 : 

Plistanus, an Elean philosopher 
successor to Phzedo, 280 


INDEX. 


POL 


Politics, little importance attached 
to, by Socrates, 228 

Polyeuctus, said to have taken 
part in accusing Socrates, 194, 
n. 2. 

Poseidon, intervention of, 26 

Possible, the view of Diodorus on, 
272; view of Philo, 273 

Post-Aristotelian philosophy, sub- 
stitutes Ethics for Physics, 44; 

. one-sidedness of Schools, 47; 
extreme individualism of, 117 

Predicate, combination of subject 
and, rejected by Stilpo, 275 

Pre-Socratic philosophy resting on 
tradition, 38 ; a study of nature, 
39, 46; aided by Plato, 51 

Prodicus, teacher of Socrates, 57 

Progress, rapid intellectual, of So- 
cratic age, 2, 3 

Prometheus of Aischylus, 9 

Protagoras, doubts of, 18, 189, 248 ; 
negative teaching of, 248; makes 
man the measure of all things, 
116; considers all notions rela- 
tive, 350; considers feelings the 
result of internal motion, 352, 
374 

Providence, belief in natural, 174 

Providential care of God, 177 

eum, Athens the, of the wis- 

dom of Greece, 4; Socrates de- 
served to be publicly entertained 
in the, 200 

Pyrrho, his philosophy of doubt, 
255; branched off from the 
School of Megara, 391 

Pythagorean traditions, 19; league, 
164 


| ese knowledge of concep- 
tions expanded by Plato into, 
298 
Reason, God conceived as the, of 
_ the world, 176, 262; the only 
thing which gives a value to 
’ Jife, 310 
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Reisig, his view of the character 
of Socrates, 215 

Religion, the position of Socrates 
subversive of, 229; denied by 
the Cynics, 327 

Republic, Plato’s, 152 

Rousseau’s wild fancies, 32 


CEPTICISM of Socratic era, 
117; in Euripides, 16, 18; in 

Herodotus, 26; in the masses, 
34; an outcome of Megarian 
School, 50 . 

Sceptics, despair of knowledge, 
45 ; imperturbability, 46; resolve 
truth into probability, 116 

Schleiermacher, his view of the 
daiudvioy, 84 ; protest against the 
preference shown for Xenophon, 
99; canon of, 100, 104; his ob- 
jections to Xenophon as a sole 
authority, 183 ; discovered Me- 

arian views in Plato, 256 

Self-knowledge, the Socratic, 43, 
121 

Selferenunciation, the, of the Cy- 
nies, 315 

Sextus criticises the arguments of 
Diodorus, 271 

Sicily visited by Sophists, 4 

Sifting of men, the Socratic, 124 

Silenus, appearance of Socrates 
compared by Alcibiades to, 78, 
184 

Simmias, a Theban, described by 
Plato as a philosopher, 246 

Simon the shoemaker, writings 
circulated under the name of, 
spurious, 247 

Simonides, illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 21; his epi- 
taph on Leonidas, 77 

Sinope, the birthplace of Diogenes, 
287 

Society, renunciation of, by the 
Cynics, 319 ; influence of Cynics 
on, 331 ‘ 
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Socrates, age of, its inheritance, 
36; characteristics, 40 ; authori- 
ties for, 104 

—, Character of, 52, 212; respected 
by antiquity, 70; greatness of 
character, 70; supposed mental 
struggles, 71; purity, 72; ab- 
stemiousness, 72, 74, 161; 
political courage, 73; courage, 
201 ; composure, 201, 363 ; pious 
faith, 235 ; greatness, 235 ; sen- 
sible, 83; love of society, 74; 
love of friends, 194, 211, 164, 
976; imbued with Greek pecu- 
liarities, 74, 76; abstraction, 
78, 81; not an insipid ideal of 
virtue, 74, 203 ; not a dry mora- 
list, 108; many-sided sympa- 
thies, 45; serious side in, 73; 
cultivated tact, 94; inward con- 
centration, 81, 96, 97; a Greek 
and Athenian, 74, 95; eccen- 
tricity, 77 ; meditativeness, 78; 
absence, 81; modesty, 67; sim- 
plicity of, 338; consciousness of 
ignorance, k21, 122, 126; flexi- 
bility, 317; imner life, 94; 
strength of will, 292; import- 
ance attaching to his person, 52, 
116; his damdrov, 81, 66, ». 1, 
82, 84, 89, 96; his aim to train 
men, 114, 263; portrait, 105, 240; 
his appearance, 77; accuracy 
of Xenophon’s description chal- 
lenged, 135 
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quire independence from wants, 
315; Plato’s description of, 
155 


Socrates, followers of, one-sided 


followers, 44, 45, 51, 236, 375; 
favourite follower, 280 


—, language of, 151, 152, 163, 


184, 185; apparently ridiculous, 
79 


—, Jife of, youth and early man- 


hood, 52, 53; date of birth and 
death, 53, ».; education of, 55 ; 
his instructors, 56, 2. ; manhood 
reached before the Sophists in- 
troduced systematic education, 
55; life begun in trade, 159; 
contentment and simplicity of, 
64; married relations, 61, 62, 
63; avoided public life, 66 ; his 
detractors, 70; respected by 
Xenophon, 72 ; military service, 
66, 2, 70; personal habits, 105 ; 
simple teaching, 230; dis- 
courses, 102, 184; society, 210; 
enemies, 207; attacks on, 193, 
206, 210, 211, 232; charges 
against, 210, 211, 220, 229; 
most fatal, 217 ; his trial, 196, 
213; condemnation, 200, 202; 


guilt, 202; fate, 235; greatness 


of, 236; death, 200, 235, 285; 
place in history, 186 


—, Philosophy of, 250, 253; ap- 


pearance at a philosophical 
crisis, 2; different from pre- 


--, comedy on, 203, 214 
—, contemporaries of, 185 
—, Hihics of, 134,172, 240; amoral 


Socratic, 38; able to take a 
comprehensive view of science, 


reformer, 114; ethical princi- 
ples derived from the Sophists, 
149; scientific doctrine of 
morals, 174; defends friend- 
ships, 163, 164; utility highest 
standard, 147, 372; value of in- 
struction, 222; highest object 
of knowledge, the Good, 147, 
262, 263; the oneness of virtue 
and knowledge, 113, 312; re- 


4; had no system, 47, 119, 160; 
begins with self-knowledge, 43 ; 
aims at life, 52; philosophical 
platform, 104; breaks away from 
previous philosophy, 112; how 
led to the study of philosophy, 
92; ground occupied by, 104, 240; 
understood the tendencies of 
the age, 114; breaks away from 
current opinions, 112; value 
assigned to them, 111, 129; 
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restricted to ethics, 134, 139; 
analytical, 131; opposed to 
doubting, 123; his deviation 
from original ground of Greek 
thought, 231; free enquiry of, 
291; new mode of thought, 182 ; 
did not discourse on the All, 
134; explanation by analogy, 


265 ; maxim that virtue consists | 


in knowledge, 241; makes the 
highest business of man know- 
ing the Good, 248 ; few definite 
opinions, 139 ; method, 120, 182, 
240, 241 ; methodical pursuit of 
‘knowledge, 106, 124, 169, 259, 
372 ; narrowness of position of, 
240; enunciated a new truth to 
his contemporaries, 165; con- 
vinced men of ignorance, 206 ; 
‘spirit of, 246, 248; always 
goes back to conceptions, 93, 
120, 121; 48, 264, 292, 295; 
overrated knowledge, 260; in- 
troduced dialectic, 39; ideal- 
ism of, 42; view of injuring 
others, 170; theory of proof, 
131; chief merit, 131; philo- 
sophical greatness, 191 

Socrates, Political_views of, 228; 
anti-republican sentiments, 168, 
211 ; high ideas of the State, 167 


Soc 


40; different from what had 
preceded, 39; developed by 
Plato, 42, 391; leads to Idealism, 
42; peculiar character of, 43; 
imperfectly represented in So- 
cratic Schools,-51; different 
aspects of, 390, 389; scanty 
notices of, in Aristotle, 101; 
knowledge the centre of, 44, 
106; disputes about the cha- 
racter of, 117; moral views of, 
45, 109; comprehensive cha- 
racter of, 47; developed, 47; 
subjective character of, 116; 
two branches of, united by 
Zeno, 253 


Socratic School, a loose association 


of admirers, 68; a branch of, 
established by Euclid, 250; Cy- 
renaic branch of, 337 


Socratic Schools, imperfect at- 


tempts to expand Socratic prin- 
ciple, 50, 391; starting points 
for Stoicism, 50, 1, 247; diverge 
from Socrates, 248; disintegra- 
tion of, 389; cover the same 
ground as Socrates, 50; doctrine 
of pleasure finds a place in, 160; 
friendship defended by, 163; 
founders of, 247; inconsisten- 
cies of, 386; followers of So- 


crates, 387; their importance, 
389, 390; doctrine of oneness 
of virtue and knowledge, 312 ; 
independence of wants, 315 
Socratic dialogues, 159, 184; doc- 
trine of morals, 159; education, 
243; Eros, 124, 126; Ethics, 
240; idea of a ruler, 242; 


—, prejudice against, 205, 208 

—, principles of, developed by 
Plato, 49, 169 

—, pupils of, 211, 236, 237, 370 

—, relation to the Sophists, 55, 67 
169, 187, 188, 189, 190, 203, 216, 

—, natural science, 124; value of 


geometry, 134; science foreign 
to, 137, 172; relation of means 
and ends, 137 

—, Theology of, an appendix to 
ethics, 139; Reason of the world, 
175; providence, 177; divine 
element in man, 178 


knowledge of self, 121; method, 
125; mode of teaching, 241; 
search for conceptions, 48; 
thoughts, 244; teaching, 159, 
182, 245; view, 48; type of 
virtue, 74; doctrine of virtue, 
140; conception of virtue, 147; 


—, Writings of, 98 4 n of me; 
Socratic philosophy, 374; asks circle, 327 ; traits in Aristippus, 


What things are in themselves, | 372 


-406 


SOc 


Socratic teaching, various ele- 
ments in, 391 


.Solon’s constitution re-established, 


31 

‘Sophist, Socrates taken for a, 210; 
meaning of the term, 190; An- 
tisthenes in the capacity of, 
285 


‘¢Sophistes,’ the, of Plato, 266 


Sophistic tendencies, practical 
effect of, 2; teaching, 2, 114; 
enquiries, 2; influence of, 
views, 311, 338 


‘Sophists call everything in ques- 


tion, 1; Euripides related to 
the better, 16; rationalising 
spirit of, 26 ; avow selfish prin- 
ciples, 28 ; introduce systematic 
education, 55; public teachers, 
67 ; little dependence placed in, 
by Socrates, 66; dogmatism 
overthrown by, 112; believe 
real knowledge impossible, 112; 
meet the want of the age with 
skill, 113; recognise’ unsatis- 
factoriness of older culture, 114; 
‘caprice of, 116, 117 ; destroyed 
the contending views of natural 
philosophers, 124; ignorance 
their leading thought, 124; con- 
tests with, 133 ; made education 
a necessary for statesmen, 169; 
travellers, 4; impart an electri- 
cal shock to their age, 186 ; their 
relation to Socrates, 187, 188, 
333; moral teaching of older, 
190; draw philosophy away 
from nature to morals, 191; 
failure of, 191; their hatred of 
Socrates, 203 ; did not take part 
in his accusation, 203, 205; 
small political influence of, 204; 
rhetorical display of, 216; 
Schools of, 218; pernicious in- 
fluence of, 218; corrupters of 
the people, 218; arguments of, 
265 ; hold that every object can 
only be called. by its own pecu- 


INDEX. 


sTO 


liar name, 296; required pay- 
ment for instruction, 339 ; views 
on knowledge and pleasure, 387; 
diversities of, 387 

Sophistry, a narrower limitation 
of Socrates’ teaching, 388; ten- 
dency to, 387 

Sophocles, illustrating problem of 
philosophy, 6, 10; difference 
between, and Aischylus, 12 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, 
54, 1 

Sorites, the, of Megarians, 266 ; 
attributed to Eubulides, 268 

Sparta, 230 

Spartan education, 243 

Spartans, Cyrus the friend of, 
230 

State, the, views of Socrates on, 
165-168 

Stilpo, a Megarian philosopher, 
260; friend of Thrasymachus, 
252; placed highest good in 
apathy, 277; his captiousness, 
277; rejects every combination 
of subject and predicate, 276 ; 
denies that general conceptions 
ean be applied to individual 
things, 260; an object of won- 
der to his contemporaries, 253 ; 
learnt Cynicism from Diogenes, 
253; united teaching of Mega- 
rian and Cynic Schools, 284; 
his free views on religion, 283 

Stoa, Stilpo the precursor of, 253, 
284; took the Cynic principles, 
335, 390 

Stobzeus, quotes the words of Dio- 
genes, 308 

Stoicism, an outcome of Cynicism, 
50 

Stoies, hold a standard of know- 
ledge to be possible, 45; their 
apathy, 46, 117; later philoso- 
phers, 105; consider Socrates 
the inaugurator of a new philo- 
sophical epoch, 100; declare 
personal conviction the standard 


eo 


SUB 


. of truth, 116; views of indi- 
vidual independence, 161, 382; 

_ comprehensive system of, 283; 
secure freedom by suicide, 319; 
in advance of Cynics, 381 

Subjective character of the theory 
of Socrates, 116, 117 

Superficial treatment of morals 
by Socrates, 155 

Stivern, theory of, on the scope of 
the ‘ Clouds,’ 216 

Symposium of Plato, 101, 210; of 
Xenophon, 74, 79; Plato’s de- 
scription of, 215 


INDEX. 


ao 8, in Euripides, 18 | 


Tartarus, received notions re- 


ing, 24 

Teiresias explains birth of Bacchus, 
17 

Test science of truth, 44 

“Theztetus,’ the, 125 

Thebans, Simmias and Cebes two, 
246 

Theodorus called the Atheist, a 
pupil of Aristippus, 342, 376 ; 
not altogether satisfied with 
Aristippus, 379 ; his pupils Bio 
and Euemerus, 343, 378; won- 
tonly attacks popular faith, 367; 
considers pleasure and pain 
neither good nor bad in them- 
selves, 379, 383 

Thessaly, visited by Sophists, 4 

Thessalian legend of Poseidon, 26 

Thrasybulus, 211, 225 

Thrasymachus of Corinth, 251, 
252 

Thucydides illustrating the pro- 
blem of philosophy, 27 ; a mat- 
ter-of-fact writer, 27 

Timzus of Plato, 137 

Timon, 255 

Titan in Aschylus, 9, 13 

edians, illustrating the philo- 

sophy of, 4 


. 


XEN 


Tragedy, Greek, involves a con-- 
tradiction, 7; analysis of, 5 

Tribon, the, 316 

Trojan War, legend of, 3 


ie Greek, in Socratic age,. 
3 


Utility, the practical test of vir-- 
tue, 124; with Socrates, 134 


TUE, Socratic type of, 73 ; 

Socratic doctrine that virtue 
is knowledge, 140; Socratic 
conception of, 156 ; Cynic notion 
of, 310 


Wee and Folly, Cynic 


ideas of, 313 


| Wolf, 215 


. 
. 
| 


Worship of God, 175 


ANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates,. 


61, 166 

Xenophanes, his doctrine of the 
One, 278 ; 

Xenophon, 179, 239; a pupil of 
Socrates, 212; his account of 
Socrates, 72, 73, 76, 89, 91, 137,. 
170, 171, 181, 182, 184, 185, 155, 
116, 159, 161; of the damdnor, 
84; his ‘ Memorabilia,’ 72, 75, 
78, 102, 132, 167, 183 ; objection 
raised by, 80; Symposium, 79, 
74; and Plato as authorities, 98, 
99, 100, 101, 102; writings of, 
98; supposed popular philoso- 
phy of, 99; description chal- 
lenged, 135, 183 ; true, 161, 181; 


on nature, 134; agreement with | 


Plato and Aristotle, 181 ; vindi- 


cated against Schleiermacher,. 
183; Apology of, 205; reply to- 


charges, 221; sketch of an ideal 
_ ruler, 243 ; 


" - ZEN * onl, 

_ IJENO, the Eleatic, suppos 
Hi nection with Socrates, 58, 
AS 269, 270; criticism of, 265, 
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Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution, 2s. 6d. 
Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets, 2s. 6d. 
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Froude’s English in Ireland in the 18th Century. 3 vols. 8vo. 48s. 
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May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 
— Democracy in Hurope. 2 vols, 8vo. 823. 
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Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Mendelssohn’s Letters, Translated by Lady Wallace, 2 vols, cr. 8vo. 5s, each, 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Autobiography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Missionary Secretariat of Henry Venn, B.D. 8vo. Portrait. 18s. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Nobhl’s Life of Mozart. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. crown 8ye. 21s. 
Spedding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 43. 

Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Stigand’s Life, Works &c. of Heinrich Heine. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Amos’s View of the Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s. 
— Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6. 
Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 
Bagehot’s Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Bain’s Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Part I. Deduction, 4s. | Pant II. Induction, 63. 6d. 
Bolland & Lang’s Aristotle’s Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Brassey’s Foreign Work and English Wages. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Comte’s System of Positive Polity, or Treatise upon Sociology, translated :— 
Vot. I. General View of Positivism and its Introductory Principles. 8vo, 21s. 
Vou. II. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. 14s, 


_ Vou. III. Social Dynamics, or General Laws of Human Progress. 21, 
Vou. IV. Theory of the Future of Man; with Barly Essays. 24s. 


Congreve’s Politics of Aristotle; Greek Text, English Notes. 8vo. 18s. 
Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle; Greek Text, English Notes. . 2 vols, 8vo. 32s, 
Griffith’s A B C of Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Hillebrand’s Lectures on German Thought. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflection. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
Kalisch’s Path and Goal. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion. 8vo. 14s. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
Macleod’s Economical Philosophy. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. Vol. II, Part I. 129. 
Mill on Representative Government. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

— — Liberty. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Crown 8vo. ls. 4d. 
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Mill’s Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political Economy. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
— Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 
— Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
— Principles of Political Economy. 2 vols. Svo. 30s, 1 vol. crown 8yo. 5s. 
— Subjection of Women. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 
— Utilitarianism. 8vo. 5s. | 
Morell’s Philosophical Fragments. Crown &vo. 5s. i 
Miiller’s (Max) Chips from a German Workshop. 4 vols, 8vo. 36s. } 
— _— Hibbert Lectures on Origin and Growth of Religion, Svo. 10s. 6d. | 
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Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes. 8vo. 18s, 
Swinbourne’s Picture Logic. Post 8yvo. 5s, 
Thomson’s Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, translated by Reeve. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
Twiss’s Law of Nations, 8vo. in Time of Peace, 12s. in Time of War, 21s. 
Whately’s Elements of Logic. Svo. 10s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
— — — Rhetoric. Syvo. 10s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. {, 
— English Synonymes. Fep. 8vo. 3s. ' 
Williams’s Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, rd 
—  Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Crown 8vo. 15s, H 
— Plato and the Older Academy, Crown 8vo. 18s. oo 
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Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—  (T.) Manual of English Literature. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
— English Authors, Poetry and Prose Specimens. 
Bain’s Emotions and the Will. S8vo. 15s. 
— Mental and Moral Science, Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
— Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. 15s. 
Becker’s-Charicles and Gallus, by Metcalfe. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Blackley’s German and English Dictionary. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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Cetshwayo’s Dutchman. By C. Vijn. Translated by Bishop Colenso, Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
Conington’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Contansean’s Practical French & English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 1Smo. 8s. 6d. 
Farrar’s Language and Languages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
German Home Life, reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine, Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Gibson’s Cavalier’s Note-Book. Small 4to. 14s. 
Greville’s (Lady Violet) Faiths and Fashions. Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Hume’s Essays, edited by Green & Grose, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
— Treatise on Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 
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— English Dictionary. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 243. 4 vols, 4to, £7. 
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Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols:8vo. 21s. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 4s. 6d, 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, &c, . 
Cabinet Edition. 4yols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


Mahaffy’s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. the Poets, 7s. 6d, 
Vol. II. the Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 


Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 163, 
Noiré on Max Miiller’s Philosophy of Language. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, Crown 8yvo. 10s. 6d. 
Savile’s Apparitions, a Narrative of Facts. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Essays and Contributions of A. K. H. B. Crown 8yo, 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 33s. 6d. 
Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. 6d. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 33. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 383s. 6d. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s, 6d, each, 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. 3s. 6d. 
Leisure Hoursin Town. 3s. 6d. Lessons of MiddleAge, 33. 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts. 3s. 6d. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d. each. 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 33, 6d. 
White & Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s, 
White's College Latin-English Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
— Junior Student’s Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. Square 12mo, 12s. 
F The English-Latin Dictionary, 5s. 6d. 
Separately { the Latin-English Dictionary, 7s. 6d. 
Wit and Wisdom of the Rey. Sydney Smith, 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s, 6d. 4to. 21s. 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, POPULAR GEOGRAPHY &c. 

Dove’s Law of Storms, translated by Scott. 8vo.10s. 6d. 

Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 

Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Géography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s, 

Neison’s Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. - 

Proctor’s Essays on Astronomy. 8vo.12s. Proctor’s Moon. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15s. or Maps only, 12s. 6d. 

New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 5s. Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Saturn and its System. 8vo.14s. Procior’s Sun. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

Transits of Venus, Past and Coming. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Treatise on the Cycloid and Cycloidal Curves. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 

- — Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

Schellen’s Spectrum Analysis. 8yo. 28s, 

Smith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. 

The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 8d. 
— — -— Atlas of Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo, 5s. 
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NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium S8vo. 68s. 
Buckton’s Tewn and Window Gardening. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8yo. Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8vo. 15s. 
— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gore’s Art of Scientific Discovery. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World, 8vo. 10s. Gd. Polar World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Sea andits Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Subterranean World. 8vo.10s.6d. Tropical Werld. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Haughton’s Principles of Animal Mechanics. 8yo. 21s. 

— Six Lectures on Physical Geography. S8vo. 15s. 

Heer’s Primeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Helmholtz on the Sensations of Tone, by Hllis, 8vo. 36s. 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 
Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols. royal Svo, 42s. 
Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— ,— _ onthe Wave-Theory of Light. -8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Loudon’s Encyclopeedia of Plants, S8vo. 42s. : : 
Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Condition of Man. 8vo. 18s. 
Macalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 
Nicols’ Puzzle of Life. Orown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


owes Spapernting Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 8 vols. 
vo, 73s. 6a. 


Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s 

— Rose Amateur’s Guide, Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical. 
Abney’s Photography, 3s. 6a. 
Anderson’s (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 3s. 6d. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. : 
Ball’s Astronomy, 6s, 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6a. Bloxam’s Metals, 3s. 6d. 
Goodeye’s Elements of Mechanism, 3s. 6a. 
— Principles of Mechanics, 3s. 6d. 
Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6d. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. 6d. 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s, 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 
Preece & Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4s. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3s. 6d, 
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Text-Books of Science—continued. 


Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s, 
Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d. 
Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s, 6d. 
Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

Unwin’s Machine Design, 3s. 6d. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geomeiry, 3s. 6d, 


Tyndall on Sound. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Contributions to Molecular Physics, 8vo. 16s. 
Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8va. 16s. 
Heat a Mode of Motion, 6th Edition, 13th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo, 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8yo. 14s. 
Woodward’s Geology of England and Wales. Crown 8vo. 14s. 
Wood’s Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 14s. 

— Homes Without Hands. S8vo. 14s. Insects Abroad. 8vo. 14s. 

— Insectsat Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


Pt) Gs 


— Outof Doors. Crown 8vo. 7s.6d. Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY & PHYSIOLOGY. 
Auerbach’s Anthracen, translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 
Buckton’s Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
Crookes’s Handbook of Dyeing and Calico Printing. 8vo. 42s. 
— Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. Crown 8yvo. 12s. 6d. 
Kingzett’ 's Animal Chemistry. 8vo. 18s. 
= History, Products and Processes of the Alkali Trade. 8vo. 12s. 


Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. 8vo. Part I. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s. Part III. Organic 


Chemistry, Section I. price 31s. 6d. 
Thudichum’s Annals of Chemical Medicine. Vol. I. 8vo.- 14s. 
Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 7 vols. medium 8yvo. £10, 16s. 6d, 
— Third Supplementary Volume, in Two Parts. Parr I. 36s, 


THE FINE ARTS & ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Bewick’s Select Fables of Alsop and others. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. demy 8vo. 18s. 
Doyle’s Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf-World. Folio, 15s. 

Dresser’s Arts and Art Industries of Japan. (In preparation. 
Ingelow’s Poems. Illustrated Edition, Fcp. 4to. Woodcuts, 21s, 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8yo. 
Legends: of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
— Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 

— — — Sayiour. Completed by Lady Eastlake, 2 vols. 42s. 
Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations. Fep. 4to. 21s. 
Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Miniature Edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Imp. 16mo. 10s, 6d. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal8vo. 21s, 
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Moore’s Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 
Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. Svo. ; Un preparation. 


THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES &c. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fep. Svo. 6s. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handdook of the Steam Engine. Feop. Svo. 95. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. Svo. 6s. 

— Treatiseon the Steam Engine, 4to, 42s. 
Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering, Syvo. 25s, 
Culley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. Svo. 16s. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &ce. Square crown Svo. 14s. 
Fairbdairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 38 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 

— Applications of Cast and Wrought Iron. 8vo. 16s. 
—  Millsand Millwork. 1 vel. Svo, 25s, : 

G@wiit’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. Svo. 52s. 6a. 
Hfobson’s Amatenr Mechanic’s Practical Handbook. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Hoskold’s Engineer’s Valuing Assistant... Svo. 31s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rthrig. 3 vols. Svo. £4. 19s, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. Svo. 21s. = 

— - — Gardening. Svo. 21s. 
Mitchell's Manual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 31s. 6a. 
Northeott’s Lathes and Turning. Svo. 18s. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D, 8vo. 42s, 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown vo, 21st 
Stoney’s Theory of Strains in Girders, Royal Svo. 36s. 
Thomas on Coal, Mine~Gases and Ventilation. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6a 
Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, & Mines. 4 vols. medium 8yo, &7. 7s. 
Ville on Artificial Manmures. By Crookes. Svo. 21s, 


RELIGIOUS & MORAL WORKS. 
Abbey & Overton's English Church in the Bighteenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Arneld’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols, crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Bishop Ji sng Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edi 
the Rev. C. P, Eden. 10 vols, Svo. £5, 5s. s FA eb 


Boulthee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period. 8vo. 15s, 
Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. Svo. 16s, 
Bunsen’s Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Ge. Svo. 10s 6a, 
Colenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, Svo. 12s. 
Colense on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, = 


— — Past VIL. completion of the larger Work. 8vo. 24s, 
Conder’s Handhook of the Bible. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Conybeare & Howson's Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Mlustrati M dscapes 
Steel, Woodouts, Ge. 2 vols. to. 26 aA ye ey a 
nitermediate Edition, with a Selection of Ma 
‘ pete ige itn ps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 


Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 d Maps 
mi... ee Illustrations and Maps. 
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Drnmmond’s Jewish Messiah. 8yo. 15s. 
Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. $8vo. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, 8s.6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d. sree Colossians, and . 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s. 
Ewald’s History of Israel, translated by Carpenter. 5 vols, 8vo. 635. 
— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Edition. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. - Fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Jukes’s Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Kalisch’s Bible Studies. Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

i co — Part II. the Book of Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8yo. 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. Il. Hrodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. TI. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part Il. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo, 58. 
Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Martinean’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo.4s.6d. 32mo.1s.6d. 
_ Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
Merivale’s (Dean) Lectures on Early Church Histery. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Missionary Secretariat of Henry Venn, B.D. 8vo. Portrait. 18s, 
Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays, Fep.8vo.5s, 18mo. 28 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Religion. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sud. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Passing Thoughts on Religion. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 
Sewell’s (Miss) Preparation forthe Holy Communion. 32mo. 3s. 
Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Thoughtsfor the Age. By Miss Sewell. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Vaughan’s Trident, Crescent, and Cross ; the Religious History of India. 8yvo0.9s.6d. 
Whately’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo, 6d, 
White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 5s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES &c. 


Baker’s Rifleand Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
— Hight YearsinCeylon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Ball’s Alpine Guide. 3 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Ilustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 63. 6d. I. Central Alps, 7s.6d. IL. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 
Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Bent’s Freak of Freedom, or the Republic of San Marino, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the Hast. 8yo,. 21s. 
— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Cr, 8vo, 7s. 6d. School Edition, 2s. 
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Edwards’s (A. B.) Thousand Miles up the Nile. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 
Hassall’s San Remo and the Western Riviera. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Macnamara’s Medical Geography of India. 8vo. 21s. 

Miller’s Wintering jn the Riviera. Post Svo. Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
Packe’s Guide to the Pyrenees, for Mountaineers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ Rigby’s Letters from France, &c. in 1789. Crown Syo. 10s. 6d. 
Shore’s Flight of the ‘ Lapwing’, Sketches in Chinaand Japan. 8yo. 
The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42s. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Blues and Buffs. By ArthurMills. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hawthorne’s (J.) Yellow-Cap and other Fairy Stories, Crown S8vo. 6s. 


The Crookit Meg. By Shirley. Crown 8vo. 6s. i 

Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell :— 
Amy Herbert, 2s, 6d. Ivors, 2s. 6d. 
Cleve Hall, 2s. 6d, Katharine Ashton, 2s. 6d. 
The Earl’s Daughter, 2s. 6d. Laneton Parsonage, 2s. 6d, 
Experience of Life, 2s, 6d. Margaret Percival, 3s. 6d. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d. Ursula, 3s. 6d. 

Novels and Tales by the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Cabinet 

Edition, complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8yvo. price $3. 

Lothair, 6s, Henrietta Temple, 6s. 
Coningsby, 6s. Contarini Fleming, 6s. 
Sybil, 6s. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 6s, . 
Tancred, 6s. . The Young Duke, &c. 6s. 
Venetia, 6s. - Vivian Grey, 6s. 


Klein’s Pastor's Narrative. Translated by Marshall. Crown 8vo. Map, 63. 


The Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown &vo. A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth :— 


By the Harl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Major Whyte-Melville. 

Lothair. Digby Grand. 
Coningsby. General Bounce, 
Sybil. Kate Coventry. 
Tancred. The Gladiators, 
Venetia. Good for Nothing. 
Henrietta Temple, Holmby House. 
Contarini Fleming. The Interpreter. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c, The Queen’s Maries. 
The Young Duke, &c, By the Author of ‘the Atelier du Lys.’ 
Vivian Grey. Mademoiselle Mori. 

By Anthony Trollope. The Atelier du Lys. 
Barchester Towers, By Various Writers. 
The Warden. Atherstone Priory. _ 

By the Author of ‘ the Rose Garden.’ The Burgomaster’s Family. 
Unawares. Elsa and her Vulture. 


The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels and Tales. 10 vols. cloth extra, gilt edges, 30s. 


Whispers from Fairy Land. By the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. With Nine 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody’s Children. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. With Nine Illustrations from Designs by 
R. Doyle. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
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POETRY & THE DRAMA. 


Bailey’s Festus, a Poemi. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium Svo. 14s. 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. 21s. 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
Cooper’s Tales from Euripides. Fcp. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Horace’s Epistles, Book Il. and ars Poetica, annotated by Cox. 12mo, 
Ingelow’s Poems. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. 

“Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo. 3s, 6d. 
Ormsby’s Poem of the Cid. Translated. Post 8vo. 5s, 

Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8yo. 14s. 

Yonge’s Heratii Opera, Library Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE & CATTLE MANAGEMENT &c. 


Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 8vo. 21s. 
Francis’s ‘Treatise on Fishing in allits Branches. Post 8vo. lds. 
Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance.- -Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s, 6d, 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings, Imperial 8vo. lis, 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Nevile’s Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Steel’s Bovine Pathology, or Diseases of the Ox. 8vo. 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Greyhound. Square crown 8vo, 15s. 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
— — — — Horse. 8yo. 78. 6d. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


WORKS OF UTILITY & GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families, Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Black's Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
‘Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Orump’s English Manual of Banking. 8vo. 15s, 

Johnson’s (W. & J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Longman’s Chess Openings. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Macleod’s Economics for Beginners. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
Elements of Economics. Small crown 8yo. Ln the press. 
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Macleod’s Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 yols. 8vo. 26s. 

_— Hlements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo. 63s, 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Hcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Historical Treasury. Fcp. 8yo. Cf). 
Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Paris, 12s. 
Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8vo. 63. 
Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 
Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Pereira’s Materia Medica, by Bentley and Redwood. 8yo. 25s. 
Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier ; Building-Artificers’ Werk. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Pierce’s Three Hundred Chess Problems and Studies. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rents and Purchases. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8yo. 5s. 
The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
West on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. $Svo. 18s. 
Wilson on Banking Reform, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
— onthe Resources of Modern Countries 2 vols. 8va. 24s, 


Ler tide 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULI _., LL.D. 


Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet. 1s. 6d. 
Card of Chromatic Seale, 1d. 

Exercises for the Cultivation of the Voice. For Soprano or Tenor, 2s. 6d, 
Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8vo, 2 Parts, each 1s, 6d, 
Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. Is. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Hullah’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s. 6d. ; or together, 5s, 


Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I, and Il. of the Manual. Books 
I, & I. each 8d. 


Large Sheets, containing the Figures in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 1 to 8 in 
a Parcel. 63, 


Large Sheets, containing the Hxercises in Part I. of the Manual. Nos. 9 to 40, 
in Four Parcels of Hight Nos. each, per Parcel. 65, 


’ Large Sheets,-the Figures in Part II. Nos. 41 to 52 in a Parcel, 9s. 
Hymus for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8yo. 8d, 

Infant School Songs. 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8yo. 6d. 

Old Hnglish Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar, Royal 8vo. 3s. 

School Songs for 2 and 8 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d. 

Time and Tune in the Hlementary School. Crown 8yvo. 2s. 6d. 
Exercises and Figures in the same, Crown 8vo, 1s, or 2 Parts, 6d. each. 
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Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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